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it was at the George Inn, Warborough, that I spent the wretched 
night of my departure from Hauteville; but not in sleep. Slow and 
dreary were the hours of that hopeless night, as I lay in a small room 
of the inn, thinking of all I had lost, and the utter loneliness of the life 
that lay before me. I had opened and kissed Miss Hemsley’s little 
Spanish volume, and had striven to pin my mind to those pious sen- 
tences of Kempis, or Gersen, or whoever was the saintly creature that 
composed them. But my spirit was too wide of that calm mystic 
region which the recluse inhabited, and I could not yet bring myself 
to take comfort from a consoler whose experience had so little in com- 
mon with my own sorrows. I could but lay the precious volume under 
my pillow, as a charm or talisman, and then lie broad awake thinking 
of my hard fate, which had from my very cradle—nay, before my birth 
itself—made me a mark for the poisoned arrows of hate. 

I had not even so much curiosity as to open the note-book thrust 
upon me by my generous mistress. What cared I how rich or how poor 
I was to enter on my strange, friendless life? It was enough for me 
to know that my dear benefactress still loved and trusted me; and this 
knowledge was more precious to me than all the wealth of the Great 
Mogul, of whom I had lately read in the Jesuit Bernier’s travels. 

Before leaving Warborough I made all possible inquiries about the 
missing girl for whose absence I had been so unjustly blamed. After 
much questioning, and going from one person to another, I found one 
of the hangers-on of the coachyard, who remembered to have seen Jack 
Hawker’s daughter leave by the night mail, so close-hooded that it was 
only by accident he had caught a glimpse of her face, which he remem- 
bered by having seen her at market with her mother. He wondered 
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what should be taking the girl to London, and made bold to ask her 
whether she was going out to service; but she had answered only by a 
shake of her head. ' 

On this I went to the coach-office and questioned the clerk who 
booked the passengers’ places; but here I could discover nothing to cast 
light upon Margery’s departure. The places had all been engaged by 
persons of the male sex, but the clerk remembered one of these persons 
saying that the single place he engaged was wanted for a young woman. 
I sought in vain to obtain a description of this man. The clerk could 
only tell me that he looked like a gentleman’s servant. 

“IT suppose you know all the servants at Hauteville Hall by sight 
I said ; but the young man replied in the negative. 

“Was the man who took the place short and stout, with reddish 
hair ?” I asked. 

“T rather think it was some such person,” replied the clerk; “but as 
I didn’t observe him closely I would scarce venture to be positive. He 
seemed in amazing haste to be gone.” 

The person I described was Mr. Lestrange’s valet and confidential 
follower ; for I could not but think that gentleman was at the bottom 
of my foster-sister’s flight, and had forged—or ordered the forging of— 
the letter which flung the guilt on me. I had good cause to know him 
as an unprincipled profligate, by the witness of his own lips; and I had 
heard his broadly-declared admiration of Margery’s beauty. Nor could 
I forget the malignant look which he had given me when he surprised 
me on my knees at Miss Hemsley’s feet. To gratify his own wicked- 
ness, and at the same time to ruin me in the estimation of my Haute- 
ville friends, would be a double stroke of mischief to delight that cruel 
and treacherous nature. 


9” 
. 


I arrived in London at dusk, and great was my wonder at the vast- 
ness of the city; the noise and riot ; the gaudy, painted signs of mer- 
chants and chapmen swinging across the street; the sedan-chairs with 
running footmen carrying flambeaux, which we met at the court-end of 
the town; the stark, ghastly heads of the Scottish traitors rotting on 
Temple Bar; the roar and turmoil ; the noisy hucksters and impudent 
beggars who assailed the coach-door; the newsboys bellowing and blow- 
ing horns with as much excitement as if the Pretender had again landed 
on our shores, or the king been stabbed in his coach by some Jacobite 
desperado. At any other time I should doubtless have been both 
amused and delighted by the strangeness of these things; but my heart 
was burdened with too many cares and troubles, and I looked upon all 
I saw as on the scenes that pass before one’s eyes in a dream—mere 
confused pictures in which one has no part. 

It was of course too late to deliver my letter of recommendation to 
Mr. Swinfen, so I lay at the inn where the coach stopped, and spent 
another sleepless night in a stifling chamber, the one small window 
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whereof opened upon a covered gallery that ran round the inner quad- 
rangle of the house. The strange noises, the brawling of some drunken 
revellers in an apartment below, the arrival of ponderous wagons and 
coaches which lumbered into the court-yard long before cock-crow, 
would have deprived me of slumber even if my own uneasy thoughts 
had not been sufficient to keep me awake; and at cock-crow began 
shrill cries and bawlings of hucksters in the street without, mingled 
with a constant rumbling of wheels. 

Never, I think, had I known the meaning of the word solitude until 
that bitter morning when I seated myself in a darksome little den, or 
partitioned corner of the coffee-room, called a box, and breakfasted 
alone in London. Crusoe on his desert island had at least the animal 
creation wherewith to consort; but I, in all this vast metropolis, knew 
not so much as a dog. Nor did the friendly looks of strangers invite © 
my confidence. Roughness and impoliteness marked the manners of 
all I had hitherto encountered. Even the waiters seemed to regard me 
with suspicious looks; and I doubt not that my gloomy face and dis- 
pirited manner were calculated to inspire curiosity and disgust. The 
man who cannot face the world with a smile is likely to be suspected of 
having some sinister cause for his despondency. I breakfasted quickly, 
and it was but eight o’clock when I had finished—too early an hour, 
most certainly, for a ceremonial visit to Mr. Swinfen. Nor had I the 
smallest inclination to explore the town, of whose wonders I had heard 
so much. What are sights and wonders to the man who has just been 
abruptly torn from all he loves? St. Peter’s of Rome may be at his 
elbow, and he will scarce raise his weary eyes to look at it. The shadow 
of Pisa’s leaning tower may slope across his pathway, and he will not 
take the trouble to glance from the shadow to the substance. I sat list- 
lessly, with my arms folded on the little table before me, listening idly 
to the talk of customers ordering breakfast, and waiters attending upon 
them. 

I had sat thus for nearly an hour, when I bethought myself of Lady 
Barbara’s note-book, and, to while away the time, set myself to examine 
its contents. It was a little memorandum-book, originally of some 
twenty pages, but all except three of these had been torn out. One 
little silken pocket was crammed with bank-notes, which I unfolded, 
and found to amount to near three hundred pounds. But in another 
pocket there was something more precious than these bills on the direc- 
tors of the Bank of England. This was an oval crystal locket, with 
gold rim, containing a miniature likeness of my dear lady, and a lock 
of dark hair, which I knew for hers. Nor was this all the comfort 
hidden in the tiny volume. One of the pages was inscribed with 
sentences of hope and counsel in Latin and English, hastily written 
for my consolation by the hand of my dear benefactress: 


“ Speraie, et vosmet rebus servate secundis. 
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The Lord also will be a refuge for the oppressed, a refuge in times 
of trouble. 

Commit thy way unto the Lord. . . . Rest in the Lord and wait 
patiently for Him. 

The wicked plotteth against the just. 

The steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord: and he delighteth 
in His way. 

Though he fall he shall not be utterly cast down: for the Lord up- 
holdeth him with His hand. 

Tu fortis sis animo, et tua moderatio, constantia, eorum infamet in- 
juriam.” 


I was thus rich in money and in friendship ; and I began to feel 
that to persist in a dull and obstinate despair when so much yet re- 
mained to me would be beyond measure sinful. How different must 
have been my feelings if Lady Barbara and Dora Hemsley had believed 
in my guilt! as they might reasonably have done, considering the in- 
genious evidence that had been contrived against me. Revolving this 
in my mind, I resolved to face my position boldly, supported by the 
hope that my own actions might be made to prove the falsehood of my 
enemies. “I have my future all before me,” I thought ; “ and am my 
own master. Hitherto I have been a child in leading-strings; my man- 
hood dates from to-day, and it shall be my study so to plan my life that 
treachery itself cannot assail it. I am not of so proud a nature as my 
father, and I freely accept this money from the hands of the dear lady 
to whom, under Providence, I owe my very life; nor is there any pain- 
fulness in the knowledge that I am so much indebted to her. I have 
youth, strength, and an excellent education ; and it must go hard with 
me if with these weapons, and a resolute fortitude, I do not conquer in 
the battle of life. But I have first to learn something of the battle- 
ground, of which at present I know no more than a baby.” 

I called for a newspaper, hoping therefrom to learn something of 
what was stirring in this busy city, to which I was so utter a stranger ; 
but the Daily Courant—a sheet which the waiter brought me—gave 
little information on this head. It was chiefly taken up by our foreign 
politics, the enormous subsidies or gifts granted to the Empress Queen 
and certain German princes; by which it appeared that Britain had 
been made to pay very dearly for a peace that was worse wanted by her 
allies than by herself. One paragraph that attracted my attention was 
an account of a new colony that had just been formed in Nova Scotia. 
Four thousand persons, with their families, had lately embarked for this 
wild, unknown region, tempted by the liberality of the Government, . 
which offered a free passage out, and a freehold of fifty acres to each 
settler, with ten years’ exemption from all taxes. 

“Why should I not go thither,” I thought, “and flee like a new 
Aineas from the ashes of my Troy? In that new world, if I had no 
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friends, I should have at least no enemies, and I might make myself a 
name and a home amongst settlers as friendless as myself.” 

The thought was but fora moment. What would home or friends 
or name be to me without Dorothea Hemsley? 

“ Perish the thought of new lands across the sea,” I said to myself; 
“T will stay in Engiand and be near the dear girl I love, perhaps to 
serve. her in some hour when she may need the strong arm of a faithful 
friend.” 

To this bold outburst followed sudden despondency. Alas, poor 
wretch; should I be any nearer Dora at London than at Nova Scotia ? 
She was severed from me by a gulf more impassable than that sea 
which the American emigrants had traversed under command of Colonel 


Cornwallis. 


At noon I left the inn, and inquired my way to the Temple. Being 
now in a somewhat more hopeful frame of mind, I regarded the bustle 
of the streets with curiosity, and was even amused by the strangeness 
of all I saw. My way took me again beneath the gloomy arch which I 
had ridden under in the coach, and I looked up with a shudder towards 
those ghastly severed heads which were impaled there as bloody me- 
morials of a nation’s severity. I could but think this dreadful exhibi- 
tion eminently calculated to keep alive the Jacobite feeling which Lady 
Barbara had told me was by no means drowned in the blood that had 
been shed since ’45, and I wondered much at the foolish policy which 
had elevated traitors into martyrs. 

I was much pleased with the tranquil and studious air of the 
Temple, whose shadowy courts and solemn squares seemed to me to 
bespeak it a retreat for learning. I had yet to discover how such ap- 
pearances may deceive, and how many a shallow pate idles and drinks 
and games away existence in a suite of chambers, the very atmosphere 
of which whispers of a Bacon or a Selden. 

Mr. Swinfen’s apartments I discovered in a handsome row of houses 
commanding a view of the river, on which I saw innumerable boats 
plying, and all the pleasant water-traffic I had read of in the Spectator. 
Towering grandly above all meaner roofs I saw the noble dome of St. 
Paul’s, and beyond many spires and steeples dimly blue in the hazy dis- 
tance, for there was a notable difference between the sky that over- 
arched this city, and the clear ether above Hauteville Woods. 

The gentleman to whom I was recommended was happily at home, 
and received me with much graciousness. 

“J would do a great deal to serve any relative of Lady Barbara’s,” 
he said courteously, after he had read my patroness’s letter ; “I knew 
her father, and I remember her ladyship before she married Lestrange. 
She spent but one short season in London before her marriage, and 
would have been one of the reigning belles of that season but that she 
was too modest to assume so public a position. And so you are an 
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Ainsleigh? Are you nearly related to that Roderick Ainsleigh of 
whom Lord Hauteville was so fond ?” 

“T am his only child, sir.” 

“ Indeed ! I did not know he lived so long as to marry.” 

I felt my face flush at this. 

‘“‘His marriage was an obscure one, sir, and he died in poverty. 
But for Lady Barbara’s goodness I doubt if I should be living to tell 
as much. I owe everything to her.” 

“And I am glad to see that you are proud to acknowledge your 
indebtedness,” replied Mr. Swinfen kindly. 

After this he talked much to me, examining me as to my education, 
and directing me in the course which I should have to take in order to 
prepare for entering the profession that had been chosen for me. I 
will not linger over the details of this period of my life, since the labour 
I devoted to the study of the law was wasted work. The career which 
I thus begun was destined to have neither middle nor end, but to be 
abruptly cut short almost at the outset. Fate called me to a harder life 
than that of a law-student, and it was my lot to play my humble part 
in a more stirring drama than was ever enacted in that grave sanctuary 
of legal lore in which I now took up my abode. 

My patron kindly sent one of his clerks with me to hunt for a set 
of chambers suited to my purse and position. 

“You cannot practise too much economy at the outset of your 
career,” said Mr. Swinfen, just before he dismissed me. ‘ Advance- 
ment at the Bar is a plant of slow growth, and the man is lucky who, 
after some eight or ten years’ patient industry, can command bread and 
cheese, and wear a decent coat. But if the struggle be a hard one, the 
prizes are splendid; and the man of parts who can dine on a red her- 
ring and a dish of tea, or a fourpenny plate of beef from the eating- 
house, may hope to mount the woolsack. I trust you have an inward 
conviction that you are destined to be Lord Chancellor, Mr. Ainsleigh?” 

“Indeed no, sir,” I answered, smiling. 

“Then I am sorry for it. Every man who passes the Temple gate 
should say to himself ‘ Bacon, or nothing !’ ” 

“ And suppose it is nothing, sir?” 

‘For such a man there is no possibility of utter failure. In trying 
for the highest rung of the ladder he will at least contrive to scramble 
to the middle. But for the fellow who enters his name at the Temple 
because it is a genteel thing to do it, who spends his nights at Vaux- 
hall, and wastes his substance at cards and in cock-pits, and brings 
loose-lived women to his chambers, and cheats his tailor to sport a suit 
of cut velvet in the Ring, the road he travels is the highway that leads. 
to the dogs. I hope you are not come to London to be a man of 
pleasure, Mr. Ainsleigh.” 

“T have little inclination for pleasure, sir, and not a single acquaint- 
ance in this city.” 
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“So much the better,” growled Mr. Swinfen; “and now go along 
with you, for I have half-a-dozen attorney fellows waiting in the next 
room. My clerk will find you decent chambers, and will see you safely 
through the formalities of your entrance. Good-day. Dine with me on 
Tuesday next, at four o’clock. I have a haunch from a ducal demesne 
that will be in prime order by that time, and you will meet some gen- 
tlemen from whom a nod in public is a patent of social standing for a 
youngster.” 

I thanked Mr. Swinfen for his kindness, and departed in company 
of the clerk, a decent elderly person, who quickly found for me a couple 
of small rooms in a house in Brick-court, which was afterwards destined 
to become famous as the abode of genius and poetry. The rooms were 
at the top of the house, and commanded an extensive view of roofs and 
chimney-pots; but they were cheap, and of this advantage I was fully 
conscious, as I was bent on extreme economy in my management of 
Lady Barbara’s handsome gift. 

When all preliminary ceremonies had been duly gone through, at 
an outlay which absorbed a good deal of my dear benefactress’s money, 
Mr. Swinfen’s clerk left me, and as I stood alone in my somewhat cheer- 
less garret I felt that now I had begun the world in real earnest. 

I sent to the city inn for my portmanteau, and went out myself to 
purchase certain books which Mr. Swinfen had informed me were neces- 
sary for me to possess, at the same time that he offered me free use of 
his own noble library of law-books, which he bade me convey to and fro 
from his chambers to my own, as I needed them. 

On the following Tuesday I dined at my patron’s chambers, amongst 
a party of gentlemen, the youngest of whom was at least twenty years 
my senior. The talk was of politics and of legal matters. I heard much 
of the Duke of Newcastle and his brother, Mr. Pelham, and of that 
rising politician Mr. Pitt, then only paymaster of the forces, but al- 
ready exercising considerable influence in the senate. There was also 
much discussion of the great will-case of Barnsley versus Powell and 
others, that had been decided in the previous year, and the details of 
which had lately been published by a bookseller in Fleet-street. To 
this and all other conversation I listened with respectful interest, 
pleased to hear the discourse of clever members of that profession in 
which it was my earnest desire to prosper. 

And now began for me a life of the extremest loneliness. Secluded 
day after day in my garret-chambers, waited on at rare intervals by a 
deaf old woman, who came and went with a stolid mechanical air, and 
looked at me with a dull unseeing gaze as she flourished her well-worn 
broom or knelt to light my fire, as if scarce conscious of my existence, 
I was little less remote from the world than if I had been the pious in- 
mate of some cave hewn in the solid rock by one of Iona’s early bishops. 

On the days when I dined in hall I did certainly exchange some 
civil commonplaces with my companions at table, but these were would- 
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be beaux, who knew the town, and boasted loudly of their acquaint- 
ance with fine gentlemen and their conquests among fine ladies. I was 
indeed at once horrified and disgusted by the tone in which these 
scoundrels talked of women of quality, whom I have since discovered 
they knew only by name. Sometimes towards evening I found my 
spirits oppressed by an almost painful sense of solitude. I felt a desire 
to hear my own voice, nay, sometimes even a panic-stricken notion that 
I had lost the faculty of speech, so strange sounded the syllables when 
I tried to roll out a few lines of Demosthenes, or demanded with Cicero 
how it came to pass that, for the last twenty years, no man had been 
my enemy who had not also shown himself a foe to the republic. 

On these occasions, when my eyes ached with long hours of reading, 
and my head was heavy from the continuance of study, I snatched 
up my hat, ran downstairs, and went out in the fog and drizzling rain, 
or in the bleak winter wind, to loiter in the crowded streets, and amuse 
myself with the busy life about me. And in this the hermit of London 
has a supreme advantage over the rustic solitary. Friendless he may 
be, but never quite companionless, for in every coffee-house or city 
tavern he can find company which, if not select, is by no means un- 
instructive. While my legal education progressed steadily in the soli- 
tude of my garret-chamber, the streets and the humbler class of coffee- 
houses enlightened me as to the ways of the world. I learned to talk 
politics, became vastly familiar with the affairs of the Prince of Wales 
and his party, railed against the old king for his devotion to ugly 
women, reviled the Duke of Cumberland, growled at the money taken 
from us by the Prince of Wolfenbuttel, and eagerly perused the 
adventures of the young Ascanius, a romantic history of the Chevalier 
Charles Edward’s adventures in the year forty-five. I purchased this 
luckless prince's bust in plaster, which was at this time much sold in 
London; while a wealthy squire in Staffordshire went so far as to 
clothe a fox in scarlet military coat, and hunt him with hounds clad in 
tartan. 

I remembered what Anthony Grimshaw had told me of my father’s 
sentiments on this subject, and was already at heart a stanch Jacobite. 
Nay, I think the frequent sight of those ghastly trophies on Temple- 
bar would in itself have been sufficient to inspire me with sedition. 
But in the character and fortunes of the Pretender there was an all- 
powerful magnet which drew to him the youth of the nation. What 
generous lad or sentimental woman would be faithful to an elderly 
German ruler while the brave young heart of an exiled prince was 
pining in obscurity, dependence, and banishment; and while the 


country from which he was excluded seemed to have gained so little by | 


its ill-treatment of him? 

I had lived in London three months, and had eaten my Christmas 
dinner at a tavern in Fetter-lane. Once only had I heard from 
Lady Barbara, though I had written to her at the milliner’s address 
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several times. Her letter was long and kind. She gave much comfort 
and wise advice, but, alas, little news of her whose name alone would 
to my eyes have shone upon the page as if written in starlight. Of 
my foster-father and his wife the charitable lady wrote with deep 
tenderness. Nothing had been heard of the poor runaway, and the 
hearts of father and mother were all but broken. Lady Barbara had 
been many times to see them. Sir Marcus and his family were to 
come to London in January, and then my dear benefactress said she 
would contrive to see me, though it must needs be by stealth. 

From this letter I derived new comfort; to this promised meet- 
ing I looked forward with eager hope. Should I see Aer as well as 
Lady Barbara? Alas, I knew that no good could come of any meet- 
ing between ustwo. But none the less eager was my longing—-none 
the less sweet the dreams in which sleep restored my lost happiness, 
and I fancied that Dora and I were seated side by side in the sunny 
window at Hauteville, with our books about us, as we had sat so often 
in the summer days that were gone. 

It was while I was looking forward to the arrival of the family in 
St. James’s-square, that a change took place in my mode of life, and 
the loneliness of my humble chambers was exchanged for company 
which I found sufficiently agreeable. 

I had returned to my chambers late after treating myself to a sight 
of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, which was then being played at the 
rival houses, at one Garrick and Miss Bellamy, at the other Barry 
and Mrs. Cibber, on which the wits declared that one saw at one house 
Romeo and Juliet, at the other Juliet and Romeo. Several distinguished 
members of Mr. Garrick’s company had withdrawn themselves to 
Covent Garden, and there had been complaints made of him in a pro- 
logue, whereon Mrs. Clive replied sharply in an epilogue spoken by her 
at Drury Lane, and there was thus war between the patent theatres. 
It was to see Garrick that I had spent my shillings, and the delight 
afforded me by that great man’s genius had amply repaid me for my 
extravagance. 

It was black as Erebus on the staircase leading to my garret, but 
I was accustomed to the crazy old stair, and mounted quickly without 
tripping. But close by my own door I stumbled against some heavy 
body. 

“Who is this ?” I called out, surprised. 

‘* A wretch who would be lying on a door-step i in the open street 
if he were not sheltered here. You are new to London, Mr. Ainsleigh, 
and should have some spark of charity’s divine warmth yet left in your 
heart. I crept here at dusk, thinking to find you at home, and have 
lain here in hiding ever since. Will you give me a supper and a night’s 
shelter ?” 

“*T would rather give you the money to pay for them,” I answered, 
‘since you and I are strangers.” 
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“That is your true London charity—alms given at arm’s length,” 
replied the stranger with a sneer. “I don’t want your money, I want 
your friendship.” 

I could see nothing of the man’s face or figure in the darkness, but 
he spoke like a gentleman, or at least a man of some education. 

“Come, Mr. Robert Ainsleigh,” he continued, “you had best take 
me into your chambers, and strike a light. We shall understand one 
another better when we see each other’s faces. I do not come to you 
as the first that offers, and a crown from you is not the same to me as 
another man’s five shillings. For the last week I have been hanging 
about the Temple, where I was once a student-at-law, and have watched 
you come and go. I like your face. I feel an interest in you that I 
don’t feel in other men, because you are beginning life pretty much as 
I began it, and with the same chances before you. You stand almost 
alone in the world, as I did, and you belong to a good old family, as I 
do.” 

“How do you know all this?” 

‘From a clerk of Swinfen’s, who remembers me when I was a gen- 
tleman. Come, Mr. Ainsleigh, you had better unlock your door and 
strike a light.’ 

I had no inclination whatever to admit this forward stranger into 
my rooms, but yielded weakly because I knew not how to refuse. I 
opened my door, and the unknown followed close upon my heels, as if 
determined I should have no time to change my mind. When I had 
managed to light my solitary candle I turned and scrutinised this 
new acquaintance as closely as the feeble glimmer of the tallow candle 
would allow me. 

He was a man of from thirty to five-and-thirty years of age, with a 
face that had once been handsome, but which was prematurely worn by 
care or dissipation. He wore no wig, but his light-brown hair, plen- 
tifal at the back though his brow was bald, was tied with a greasy 
black ribbon. His clothes were of the shabbiest, but had once been 
fine. His eyes were large, gray, and penetrating; but I was at this 
time too bad a judge of countenance to perceive their sinister expres- 
sion. As it was, however, his face did in nowise prepossess me, and 
when I too weakly yielded to him I was influenced by his conversation 
alone. He had groped for a chair while I lighted my candle, and sat 
by my cheerless hearth, shivering. 

“ Let me light your fire,” he cried, espying the fuel in a box by the 
rusty fender. ‘I can make a fire as well as any Temple laundress, and 
cook a steak better than most of them.” 

He suited the action to the word, and was on his knees piling up 
coals and firewood in the little grate before I could object. 

“ And now, Mr. Ainsleigh,” he said, flinging himself into a chair 
when the fire was lighted, “let us talk reasonably. You are a solitary 
young map, just beginning the world, with fair prospects of success, 
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and with, I have no doubt, a decent allowance from your aristocratic 
kinswoman.” 

“ What right have you to be so certain of my business?” I asked 
angrily. 

“The right which knowledge of the world gives to every man who 
is not an arrant blockhead. I know you are living on money from your 
kinswoman by the left-hand——” 

“ Sir!” 

“ Pshaw! let us have no affectation of anger. What if I knew your 
father? I'll not say I did, but I know those who knew him. I know 
you are a dependent on the bounty of Lady Barbara Lestrange, and 
that you were turned out of doors by her husband.” 

“ Oblige me by carrying your knowledge elsewhere, sir. It is close 
upon midnight, and I do not care to be entertained with your version 
of my biography.” ¢ 

“T want to show you that I am no flatterer, and that I can beg 
without licking the shoes of my patron. Come, Mr. Ainsleigh, you 
want a servant, and I want a master. Give me a closet to sleep in, or 
let me lie on the mat at your door. You pay your laundress something, 
and I will do her work for nothing. I know more law than many a 
prosperous counsellor, and can give you some help in your studies ir 
you will consent to take it from such a vagabond as me. I can valet 
you, and cook for you, run on your errands, and show you the town, 
which I know by heart, and which is a profounder science than you 
may fancy. I want a shelter—and a friend.” 

“Friendship is scarcely won by such means as you employ.” 

“Say, then, an acquaintance, a companion. Someone fresh and 
young and true, with whom a battered wretch may consort to the 
profit of his soul and body. Mind you, Mr. Ainsleigh, I am a beggar 
to-night, but not a beggar always. I suppose you have heard of that 
notorious beast of burden, the bookseller’s hack? That is my species. 
I have a prose translation of Homer that I hope yet to turn into cash, 
in a portmanteau in pawn at my last lodging.” 

“ From the Greek ?” 

‘*No; from Chapman. I know something of Greek too, but we 
bookmakers prefer adapting the labours of a predecessor. I have also 
a history of that strange extinct race the Amazons, which I think 
might tempt Mr. Cave, could I but approach him in a decent coat.” 

It is needless to dwell longer on my conversation with this gentle- 
man, whose persuasion ultimately prevailed with me. That he was a 
man of some education and had fallen from a better estate was very 
obvious; and this touched me, for I remembered that my father’s con- 
dition must have much resembled that of this penniless stranger. 
And then common humanity pleaded for this unfortunate. Could I, 
who had been reared by charity, refuse a shelter and a crust to another? 
True, the man might be a rogue, but true compassion first feeds and 
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clothes the reprobate, before it essays to reform him. Swayed by these 
considerations, I consented to share my lodgings with the stranger. I 
assisted him to make up a bed on the floor of my sitting-room, selected 
for him a ‘few articles from my well-stocked wardrobe, and promised 
that, so long as he proved honest and I had money, he should not 
starve. And thus, on the very threshold of manhood I suffered myself 
to be coaxed into an alliance with a vagabond, of whom I knew nothing 
save that he was impudent and persevering. 


CHAPTER X. 
A DANGEROUS COMPANION, 


WHEN I arose next morning, I found my breakfast comfortably 
prepared, the room swept and dusted, and the charwoman who had 
hitherto attended me dismissed, while my new acquaintance, dressed in 
the clothes I had given him, presented a decent, and even gentleman- 
like appearance. He certainly had not exaggerated his handiness, for 
my room looked cleaner than ever it had done under the régime of my 
deaf laundress; and the steak which he had cooked for my breakfast 
might have gratified the senses of a Lucullus. 

He would fain have breakfasted off the fragments of my own meal, 
but this I refused. If he was good enough to live with me, he was 
good enough to eat with me. I had a lurking consciousness that I 
had done a foolish thing, but felt that I could not amend my folly by a 
haughty treatment of my unknown companion. While we break- 
fasted, he gave me a brief sketch of his career and fortunes. 

“My name is Philip Hay,” he began; “and I am the son of a 
parson, a man of great learning, but a poor spirit, who spent his life in 
the seclusion of an agricultural district, neglected his flock while he 
read the classics, and brought up his family on the produce of his 
garden and pigstye. I can hardly remember wearing a shirt that was 
not ragged, or a coat and breeches that had not served my elder brother 


' faithfully before they fell to my share. At our table butcher’s meat 


was not the rule but the exception; and I am somewhat inclined to 
attribute my want of moral stamina to that deficiency of beef from 
which I suffered in my boyhood. Butcher’s meat is the foundation of 
your true Englishman. I will not say that my father gave me a good 
education, for he suffered me to pick up the crumbs of his learning 
very much as the cocks and hens that stalked about our carpetless 
parlour at meal-times were accustomed to pick up the fragments of each 
repast. I may say without boastfulness, since my education has never 
been of the smallest use to me, that I had a natural aptitude for 
learning. Nothing in the way of scholarship came amiss to me. I 
knew my Greek alphabet before I was breeched, and read Erasmus in 
the original while other lads were blundering over their first declension. 
This early proficiency soon attracted the notice of neighbours, who, 
entirely unlearned themselves, were disposed to regard me as a juvenile 
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prodigy; very much as they would have done had Nature gifted me 
with two heads, or enriched me with a superfluous arm. My repu- 
tation at twelve years old spread as far as the mansion of a wealthy 
nobleman, who sent for me one day when he had a house full of com- 
pany, and bade me repeat an ode of Horace, and specimens of other 
classic poets, for the amusement of his guests. The result of this 
exhibition was an invitation to spend the holidays with my lord’s 
son, an idle but by no means stupid young jackanapes, whom my 
learned example might possibly convert to industry. My father 
was but too glad to accept such an invitation; friends and neigh- 
bours declared that my fortune was made; my mother patched and 
turned the soundest of my old clothes, and my father pledged his 
credit to precure me the first suit of new ones I ever owned. I left 
home in high spirits, ingratiated myself at once with my patron’s son, 
Viscount Escote, whom I was so fortunate, or so unfortunate, as to 
amuse, and whose friendship or fancy I was soon master of. With 
this young gentleman I spent the merriest, and indeed the happiest, 
period of my life, and the acquaintance thus begun was not destined 
to lapse. The boy had a warm heart, and I had perhaps reason to love 
him even better than I did. 

“Lord Escote’s tutor, a very grave and pompous gentleman, 
was at first inclined to object to his pupil’s affection for my society, 
but as I speedily discovered his own incompetency, and was able to pose 
him at any moment by a seemingly-innocent inquiry about a crabbed 
sentence in Juvenal, or an obscure verb in Auschylus, he soon became 
more amiable, and permitted me to enjoy my share of the good things 
which he obtained by the exercise of grave humbug and sanctimonious 
imposture. When his lordship went to the university, some four years 
after our first meeting, nothing would please him but I must go also; 
and his father, Lord Mallandaine, being by this time deceased, and 
he succeeded to the title, with no one but a foolish, indulgent mother 
to govern him, he of course had his way, and I enjoyed the education 
of a gentleman at my patron’s charge. 

“T could tell you rare stories of those wild days, Mr. Ainsleigh, 
stories of exploits that redound rather to my cleverness than to my 
patron’s morality or my own sense of honour. To sum up the whole, 
we were both expelled the university under circumstances of peculiar 
disgrace; and Lord Mallandaine, not caring to face a doating mother, 
proposed a continental tour, with me for his companion. Together 
we visited France, Italy, and the Low Countries, intrigued with Vene- 
tian courtesans, and gamed with Parisian dandies, got up cock-fights 
in the Colosseum at Rome, and sparring-matches in a Florentine palace, 
returned to England low in pocket and broken in health, discontented 
with each other and disgusted with the world. I happened fortunately 
to be master of more than one important secret of my patron’s, and in 
consideration of this fact, rather than from any remnant of his early 
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friendship for me, my lord presented me with a few hundreds, and bade 
me make my fortune at the Bar, for which profession, he was good 
enough to observe, my natural impudence and capacity for lying emi- 
nently adapted me. I thanked him in my politest manner, and, cursing 
him in the spirit, wished him good-day. Since then we have met rarely, 
and then only by accident, and my chief consolation whilst going to the 
dogs has been to know that he ‘is treading the same road.” 

“That is scarcely a Christian sentiment,” said I, “since, by your 
own showing, Lord Mallandaine was kind to you.” 

“Kind? yes! He kept me about him so long as I amused him, 
and kicked me off when he tired of me. You do not know—your 
simplicity cannot conceive—the things I have done for that man, the 
degradations to which I have submitted, the perils I have encountered. 
Believe me, your Sganarelle’s situation is no sinecure. And some day, 
in a brief fit of virtue, Don Juan turns away his faithful servant.” 

“ How came you to succeed so ill at the Bar?” 

“ You will understand that better ten years’ hence. I began steadily 
enough, and for the first two years ate my dinners and studied with a 
pleader; but the habit of dissipation was too strong upon me. I took 
to spending my nights in gaming-houses, and even worse places of en- 
tertainment, brought discreditable company to my chambers, got into 
ill-repute with the Benchers, and it ended by my being kicked out of 
the Temple, as I had been kicked off by my patron, and as I had been 
expelled from my university. You perceive I have a genius for getting 
turned out of doors.” 

“ And since this time you have lived by literature ?” 

“T have lived by writing for the booksellers, if you call that litera- 
ture: I don’t. I have composed more biographies of lately-defunct 
celebrities than I can count; have written a history of the Greek and 
Roman heroes, adapted for schools, and stolen from Plutarch; have 
composed metrical translations of such Latin poets as are least fit for 
publication; have invented a scandalous history of the Princess of Wales, 
whom I have no grounds for supposing anything but a very estimable 
matron; and have written pamphlets for and against every party. And 
now, sir, you know the worst of me. Upon my merits I have not pre- 
sumed td touch; but even my enemies admit that I have an easy 
temper and a daring spirit, and that I can be a firm friend to the man 
who wins my regard. I have flung myself upon your charity, because 
I like your face; and it is for you to decide whether you will turn me 
out of doors, or allow me to remain as your faithful drudge and ser- 
vitor until my luck turns, as it is sure to do in a week or two, when I 
will freely pay my share of our expenses, and continue truly grateful 
for your company.” | 

And now came my fatal moment of weakness. I was but just twenty, 
and easily won to pity the misfortunes of my fellow-men, however well- 
deserved might be their woes. The man’s story was in every manner 
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calculated to prejudice me against him; but I reflected that this very 
fact told in his favour, and was at least evidence of his candour, since 
it would have been easy for so clever a rascal to give a plausible account 
of himself. There seemed a reckless honesty about the fellow that 
fascinated me in spite of myself. How often had I felt the solitude of 
my chambers intolerable, and here was a learned and jovial companion 
eager to share them with me. True, that his character might be against 
him; but I had now begun the world, and must expect to encounter 
strange characters. And then, I doubt not that my vanity was tickled 
by his avowed fancy for me; and I suffered this adroit flattery to in- 
fluence me in his favour. What chance has rustic youth against a 
citizen of the world such as this? The snare had been ingeniously pre- 
pared, and I walked blindfold into the meshes. 

“T’ll not turn you out of doors!” I cried heartily; “and if you 
possess the learning for which you give yourself credit, I shall be 
very glad of your company.” 

“Your hand on that,” said Philip Hay; “and now that I am 
provided with a decent coat I’ll go and look up Mr. Cave, and see 
if I can strike a bargain with him for my Amazons.” 

On this he departed, and was no sooner gone than I began to 
ponder seriously whether this Mr. Hay would ever return, and if I had 
not been cheated out of a substantial suit of clothes by this eloquent 
adventurer. I had been warned against the tricks of the town, and 
this might be one of them. I laughed aloud as I thought how easily 
I had been cheated. 

In this matter, however, I was agreeably disappointed. At five 
o'clock in the afternoon in comes my gentleman, with his hat cocked 
on one side and his face triumphant. 

“ Look you there, Mr. Robert Ainsleigh!” he cried, flinging a purse 
of guineas on the table. ‘Your clothes have brought me luck. Mr. 
Cave happened to be in rare good-humour to-day, and I have struck 
a very fair bargain for my history. There was a great hulking fellow, 
with a queer twitch of his face and limbs, hanging about the shop, 
who went near to spoil my market by the display of his learning. 
He cried out that the Amazons were fabulous females, and that I 
could know as much of them as I knew of Achilles—just what was 
told in Homer, and fragmentary snatches of the Cyclic poets. But I 
extinguished my twitching friend—who wore a coat that was patched 
at the elbows and ragged at the cuffs, showing at once premeditated 
poverty and natural slovenliness—and talked Cave into an affection 
for my Amazons. Here are ten guineas earnest-money, and by your 
leave, Mr. Ainsleigh, we'll spend a pleasant evening. Shall it be at 
Marylebonne-gardens or Don Saltero’s, Ranelagh or Vauxhall? Under 
which king, Bezonian?” 

I would fain have avoided appearing in public with my new ac- 
quaintance, of whom I knew nothing that was not to his discredit; 
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but his good-humour and joviality soon vanquished my scruples. I 
had a natural curiosity about the pleasures of the town, those dazzling 
scenes of riot and delight which I had heard so praised by my fellow- 
students in the dining-hall —the places not to know which was to 
be in some manner behind the age. In a word, I suffered Mr. Philip 
Hay to lead me where he pleased; and those evenings which had 
hitherto been spent in the studious quiet of my chamber, or the grave 
gossip of an obscure coffee-house, were now given entirely to the plea- 
sures of the town. 

I might perhaps have continued to regard Philip Hay’s assumed 
affection for myself with doubt and suspicion if that reprobate indi- 
vidual had required anything from me. But his fortunes revived from 
the first day of our acquaintance, and he was more extravagant in 
his expenditure than myself, notwithstanding that my purse had been 
replenished by a bank-note enclosed in Lady Barbara’s last letter. 
He reproached me loudly for my parsimony when I refused to drink 
or game in the vivacious company to which he introduced me at Vaux- 
hall and other public places; and on more than one occasion, by his 
somewhat scornful offers to pay my score, drew me into an outlay 
which I afterwards regretted, for I never forgot that I owed all to 
my benefactress; and the natural pride of manhood was only sus- 
tained by the hope that I should one day be able to repay all. 

Nor were my nights spent in noisy pleasure at Don Saltero’s, or 
wasted in the Ranelagh Rotundo, unattended by the after-bitterness 
of remorse. From scenes so frivolous, from company so loose and 
unprincipled, my thoughts went back to Hauteville, the calm days 
and happy evenings, the pleasant conversations over my lady’s tea- 
board, the summer sunsets Dorothea Hemsley and I had watched from 
the Italian garden, when the night-dews hung heavy on the roses, 
and the last of midsummer’s nightingales sang loud in the dusky dis- 
tance of the wood. But, in spite of these better thoughts, the pleasures 
into which my companion plunged me were not without their charm. 
The restraint in which my boyhood had been spent especially fitted me 
to be the fool of such frivolous temptations; and my Mephistopheles 
contrived his snares with a rare genius. Seldom did he suffer weari- 
ness to mar my amusement. A skilful courtier, set on by wily minis- 
ters to lure a crown-prince from thoughts of statecraft into the vile 
slough of dissipation, could not have acted his part with greater care 
or wisdom. In a word, my tempter played upon me as Prince Hamlet 
bade the courtiers play upon “this pipe;” and it was only afterwards, 
when I saw the other side of his cards, that I knew the subtlety of 
his game, and how utterly helpless I had been in his hands. 

I had enjoyed the privilege of Mr. Hay’s society for six weeks 
before Sir Marcus Lestrange and his family came to London. I had 
ventured to call more than once in St. James’s-square, where the house- 
porter informed me that his master was suffering from an attack of 
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gout, which detained him at Hauteville, and that Mr. Lestrange was 
in Paris. I was relieved to hear of Everard’s absence, and to know 
that Dora was for the present free from the attention, or persecu- 
tion, of her enforced suitor. 

We came through St. James’s-square one night, after an evening 
spent at Vauxhall, whence it had pleased us to return on foot. I have 
since had reason to believe that Mr. Hay had his own special purpose 
in bringing me this way on this particular night. We had supped with 
some of his rackety acquaintance at the gardens, and he had induced 
me to drink a little more than usual. The punch, the company, and 
the long walk in the night-air had combined to excite my brain, and 
for the first time during our acquaintance I had spoken freely of my 
friends at Hauteville; nor did I perceive until afterwards, when con- 
sidering my night’s folly in the sober reflections of the next morning, 
how artfully my companion led me on to the revelation of my most 
secret thoughts. 

The windows of Sir Marcus’s house were blazing with the light of 
numberless candles as we came into the square. The family had 
arrived, and Lady Barbara was holding a reception. The great hall- 
door was open, and we saw the splendour within, with guests ascending 
and descending, and footmen bawling in the hall and on the staircase. 
Without there was a crowd of chair-men, footmen with flaring torches, 
link-boys, and lantern-bearers, though it was a fine spring night, and 
the stars shining high up in the clear cold gray. We stood to watch 
the company passing in and out, powder and diamonds, rustling trains 
of gorgeous hues, and gold and silver brocade, that flashed in the 
glare of the torches. The crowd proclaimed the names of beaux and 
belles, soldiers and statesmen. Now there was a hush and murmur in 
the crowd as Mr. Pelham descended from his chariot, with ribbon and 
star upon his breast, and a smile upon his florid countenance. How 
soon was that respected head to be laid low! And here, close behind 
him, came the Duke of Newcastle, looking right and left. with his glass 
held affectedly to his eye, challenging the plaudits of the crowd. 

“ What a grinning baboon goes yonder!” cried my companion, who 
knew everyone; “it is a monkey that clambers into power on the 
shoulders of better men.” 

A thick-set, clumsy-looking man, with a dark scowling face, came 
presently through the crowd. 

“Yonder goes the Secretary of War, Henry Fox,” said Mr. Hay; 
“one of the greatest statesmen we have, but not eloquent as a speaker. 
Did you ever see such a hang-dog countenance? One would say ’twas 
a fellow that had just committed murder and hid the body in a 
ditch. But the man is a genius! If he and Pitt could but com- 
bine their forces, the brotherhood of Pelham must bow their dimi- 
nished heads. Sir Marcus is well in with the Ministry, you see, and 
I doubt not will get some new berth abroad or at home. Why, with 
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such interest, you ought to be in the House of Commons, instead 
of slaving for the reward of a shabby stuff gown, and the right to 
cross-examine the witnesses for the crown against a sheepstealer! 
But come away; it is sorry pleasure hanging about the door when 
we feel ourselves good enough for the best company in the draw- 
ing-room.” j 

“T am not so sure of my own merits as you are of yours, Philip,” I 
answered, laughing ; ‘ but there is one in that house I would give a 
great deal to see.” 

‘And that one is Miss Dorothea Hemsley, a young lady with fifty 
thousand pounds for her fortune, who is engaged to her cousin Ever- 
ard Lestrange, and who would marry you to-morrow if you had the 
courage of a mouse!” said my companion. 

We had now drawn a little aloof from the crowd ; Philip Hay had 
thrust his arm through mine, and was leading me homewards. 

‘What do you mean ?” I cried, aghast at such sacrilege as this light 
mention of a name that was, and has ever been, sacred to my ears. 

‘*T mean that I am a man of the world, and know what stuff women 
are made of. You tell me that Migs Hemsley is plighted, or all but 
plighted, to young Lestrange, as hardened a sinner as my late patron 
Mallandaine, from whom I have heard his character. And you have 
watched her, and seen her unhappy; and you surprised her once in 
tears ; and she owned that the burden of her sorrow was hard to bear. 
Yet with all her sorrow she found time and patience to teach you 
Spanish, and was pleased you should polish her Italian ; and sang with 
you, and walked with you, and watched with a face white as a corpse 
while Sir Marcus reviled and banished you, and sent you a little pious 
monkish book for your comfort. Why, man alive, the woman loves 
you—it is as plain as the nose on your face—and would marry you out 
-of hand if you had the spirit to ask her.” 

“That is impossible—even if I could do such an act of dishonour 
against Lady Barbara, which I could not. Those who have authority 
over her would take care to prevent such a marriage.” 

‘Yes, if you were so dull a blockhead as to ask their permission. 
But I don’t suppose even your rustic simplicity is simple enough for 
that. There are parsons by the score in May Fair and the Fleet who 
will marry you without leave or license from parents and guardians ; 
and you will surely not let the young lady be sacrificed to a man she 
hates for lack of a little courage on your part.” 

“If daring of mine could secure her happiness, there are few perils 
J would not dare,” I answered boldly. 

“ Pshaw! thou art a creature of ifs and buts. Had I such good 


fortune as to win the heart of an orphan heiress, I would not stand - 


shivering on the door-step while my lady-love was pining for me 
within.” a 
The cold night and the walk had sobered me by this time, and the 
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man’s tone offended me. I begged him to trouble himself no more 
about my business, which I assured him I could conduct without his 
advice. He received my rebuff with his usual good-humour, and for 
some time forbore to offend by any mention of Dora’s name. 


CHAPTER XI. 
WE PLIGHT OUR TROTH, 


On the following day I received a note from Lady Barbara. It had 
been written before the assembly of the previous night, and it informed 
me that the writer would walk in the Mall in St. James’s Park at 
three o’clock on that afternoon, attended only by a footman, and would 
be pleased if I could join her there, as if by accident. 

Philip Hay was present when I received this letter, and soon after 
proposed an expedition that would occupy the afternoon and evening. 
When I declined this he questioned me so closely that I confessed I was 
going to meet my patroness. He congratulated me on being so high 
in her favour, and went out upon his own business. 

My heart beat high as I entered the Mall. If Dora should be with 
Lady Barbara !—if!—but I knew this could not be. My lady herself 
had been anxious to banish me from that sweet society, and would she 
again expose me to the danger which had already well-nigh wrecked my 
peace? No;I felt sure my benefactress would be alone ; and yet it was 
with a pang of disappointment I saw her solitary figure approach me. 

It was not the fashionable hour for promenaders, and except for an 
occasional passer, or a strolling nurse-girl with her brood of children, 
we had the walk well-nigh to ourselves. 

Lady Barbara dismissed her footman, bidding him return for her 
in half an hour. She led the way to a retired seat under one of the 
newly-budding elms, and here we sat side by side, my lady for a few 
moments silent with emotion, and I no less deeply moved. 

Presently she took my hand and kissed it. 

“Dear Robert! dear adopted son!” she murmured gently, “it is 
hard to meet you thus by stealth.” 

“Nothing is hard to me, dear madam, except the loss of your 
affection.” : 

“ And that loss can never happen to you. I have only to look in 
your face, and the past comes back to me, and I fancy you are your 
father, and I am young, and jealous, and wicked, and miserable once 
more. No justice that I can do to you will atone for that old wrong 
to him. O, ifit could! But that is a vain wish; a wrong done to 
the dead is done for ever. How well you look! how manly you have 
grown! You had never much of the rustic air, but even that you had 
is gone, and you are a courtier, a man of the world. In what school 
have you been graduating ?” 

I blushed as I bethought myself that it was in those notorious 
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seminaries of Ranelagh and Vauxhall I had acquired the manly air on 
which my dear lady was pleased to congratulate me. 

“ Speak to me of yourself, dear madam,” I said, “and of—” 

* And of Dora!” said Lady Barbara, as I paused confused. “ Ah, 
Robert, that is a business which sorely troubles me.” 

‘* What business, madam ?” 

“ Dora’s marriage with Everard. As the time draws near I begin 
to doubt the wisdom of my husband’s conduct in this matter.” 

“As the time draws near!” I cried, my heart beating painfally. 
‘‘ What do you mean by those words, madam ?” 

“ Ah, I forgot! You know nothing of what has happened since you 
left Hauteville. Sir Marcus has hurried on this marriage between his 
niece and his son. I fear he has pressed his suit somewhat too per- 
sistently. The dear child yields, but I am sure she is unhappy; and O, 
Robert! I sorely fear it is for her fortune Everard is so eager.” 

“*T know as much, Lady Barbara,” replied I, and proceeded to re- 
peat the remarks on this subject with which Mr. Everard had favoured 
me. “No man who loved a woman would speak of her thus,” I said 
in conclusion. 

On this my lady became very thoughtful. 

“OQ, Robert, would to Heaven I knew what is best to be done!” she 
cried after a pause. 

“ Anything is better than that Miss Hemsley should be unhappy,” 
said I; “‘and I do not believe ‘iat marriage can result in her happiness. 
O, madam, believe me, this is no selfish argument. It is not because 
I love her that I say this. Alas, what hope have I? Sever her from 
Everard Lestrange to-morrow, and she is no nearer me. But why 
should her peace be sacrified to any ambitious design of her guar- 
dian’s ?” 

‘“‘ Tt was her father’s wish also, Robert. Mr. Hemsley was a rich 
city merchant, who owed his position in society to his alliance with the 
Lestranges. He had a great friendship for my husband, and it was he 
who first mooted the idea of Dorothea’s union with her cousin. His 
will was made with a view to this; and if Dora marries without her 
guardian’s consent, she forfeits half of her fifty thousand pounds, which 
sum goes to Sir Marcus.” 

I was inexpressibly glad to hear this; it seemed to lessen by one- 
half the distance between the heiress and me. 

‘** Ah, madam, how happy the lover who should win her against her 
uncle’s will !” cried I. 

“‘ Even then she would have no despicable fortune. The stringent 
terms of Mr. Hemsley’s will are by no means singular in days when 
clandestine marriages are so common, and an heiress the mark for every 
adventurer. There is some talk of-a bill to stop Fleet marriages; but 
they say Henry Fox will oppose it with all his might, since he owes. his 
happiness to a stolen ma 
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“You spoke of Miss Hemsley’s marriage as near at hand, madam. 
When is it to be?” 

I faltered, and felt myself cowering like one who waits his death- 
blow. 

“ Alas, Robert, very soon ; in a few weeks.” 

“That is indeed soon. But surely, madam, if this young lady 
does not love her cousin you will interfere to prevent her misery? If 
Sir Marcus be the guardian of her fortune, you are as surely the pro- 
per guardian of her peace; you cannot consent to see her sacrificed.” 

“T know not what I ought to do, Robert,” replied my lady help- 
lessly ; “‘I wish I better knew the dear girl’s heart; and yet I dare not 
question her. I have tried my uttermost to dissuade Sir Marcus from 
this hasty marriage; but he is inflexible. And Dora is Ais niece and 
ward, not mine. Everard is in Paris, where he is appointed Secretary 
of Legation ; but he comes back to-morrow night. He is on the road 
at this moment, and the preparations for the wedding are already be- 
gun. The milliners are busy with the bride’s finery; but the poor 
child takes no pleasure in laces and brocades. I remember the fuss 
about my own wedding-clothes, and what weary work it all seemed to 
me. Ah, Robert, these loveless, joyless marriages must surely be dis- 
pleasing to Heaven. But I see my servant coming back to us. You 
must go, dear; I shall write to you soon. Good-bye, and God bless 
you!” 

So we parted ; I to return to the Temple, sorely depressed in spirits. 
Nor were Mr. Hay’s persuasions of any avail with me for some time 
after this. The very thought of crowded public gardens filled me with 
aversion ; I sickened at my comrade’s boisterous jokes; I buried my- 
self in my books, and would have given much to be rid of this old man 
of the mountain, who had contrived to fasten himself upon my shoul- 
ders. I think Mr. Hay’s tact enabled him to perceive this; for he 
left me to myself for upwards of a week soon afterwards, absenting 
himself upon his own business, as he said. 

Days and weeks passed, and brought me no letter from Lady Bar- 
bara. I suffered tortures of anxiety, and every evening after dark stole 
away from my books and walked to St. James’s-square, where, under 
cover of the friendly night, I reconnoitred the mansion that sheltered 
Dorothea Hemsley. The lighted windows, more or less brilliantly 
illuminated, told me nothing of her who was perhaps sad and sorrow- 
ful within. Sometimes the thought that she was being forced into a 
hateful marriage went nigh to drive me to desperation. I remembered 
what Philip Hay—that soldier of fortune and citizen of the world—had 
said to me. The great doors of the diplomatist’s house stood open be- 
fore me. Why should I not rush in and rescue my darling from her 
oppressors by force of arms—my own strong arms, which should be 
able to shield and save her from all the world? Why should I not do 
this? Why indeed, except that I had no right to suppose such a pro- 
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ceeding would be agreeable to Miss Hemsley. Could I have been as- 
sured of her love, there would have been little need of hesitation. But 
how was I, the least-learned of students in the science of woman’s 
heart, to interpret with any certainty tender looks, and gentle blushes, 
and downcast eyelids, and faint fluttering hand, and low tremulous 
voice? Those sweet signs of maiden bashfulness might mean so little, 
or so much. 

One night that I found the house in St. James’s-square dimly 
lighted, and the porter standing at the open door tasting the evening 
air, I made so bold as to ask that functionary whether there was not 
soon to be a marriage in the family he served. The man had not been 
at Hauteville, being no doubt too burly and ponderous a person for re- 
moval from his leather-hooded chair in London, and I therefore ran no 
hazard of recognition. 

Yes; he informed me that on Thursday fortnight the young lady of 
the house was to be married. The blow struck hard. Thursday fort- 
night! It was now Tuesday; in sixteen days Dora would be gone 
from me for ever. 

I returned to my chambers with a distracted mind, but happily 
found a brief note from Lady Barbara awaiting me. 

“We shall be at Vauxhall to-morrow evening,” she wrote; “be 
sure to be at ten o’clock in the dark walk to the right of the statue of 
Neptune,—and be cautious. We shall not be alone.” 

“We.” Did “we” mean my lady and Miss Hemsley? I thought 
as much; and I know not how I lived till the next night. Philip Hay’s 
presence and lively interest in my welfare seemed at this time particu- 
larly obtrusive. He questioned me closely as to where I was going to 
spend my evening, and said he had made a special appointment for me 
with some friends of his own at Vauxhall. 

I doubt not that some movement of vexation at this intelligence 
betrayed where I was going, if he had not the knowledge already from 
another source. 

Evening came, and I found myself for the first time alone in the 
gardens, fluttered with unspeakable hopes, and very anxious to avoid 
any encounter with Mr. Philip Hay. Though I had meant to arrive 
only a few minutes before the hour named by Lady Barbara, it was 
but nine o’clock when I entered the gates, so swiftly did my desires 
outrun time. I kept entirely to the dark walks, and looked at my watch 
every time I came to a solitary lamp. Every footstep fluttered me, 
every rustle of brocade set my heart beating with a sudden tumult. I 
thought the gardens could never have been so full of fops and belles, 
the dark alleys never so affected by the company. 

At last the clock struck ten; the distant music grew confused in 
my ears; placid stars above and twinkling lamps below swam before 
iny eyes. Two ladies in hoods and masks approached, and in another 
moment Dora was at my side. 
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“‘Dora—Miss Hemsley!” I faltered ; and then I know not what im- 
pulse possessed me, but, forgetful ofall except the delight of this meet- 
ing, I clasped the dear girl in my arms. “My love, my darling!” I 
cried, “ this hateful marriage must not be.’’ 

“No, Robert,” she murmured, gently withdrawing herself from my 
embrace, “it shall not be. I have been very weak and cowardly ; but 
when the time drew near, despair made me bold, and I cast myself upon 
Lady Barbara’s mercy. Dearest aunt! she is all goodness, and she will 
not suffer me to be wretched for life, as I should be if I married one 
I cannot love, whom I cannot even respect.” 

“Yes, Robert,” said my lady, “we must save this dear girl. I 
knew not her heart till the night before last, when some tearful words 
she let fall tempted me to question her. We must save her—but 
how? I cannot openly oppose the will of her guardian, my husband; 
and I know nothing against my stepson. It is a faithful lover must 
save her, Robert.” 

My lady and Dora had both removed their masks. The sweet 
girl stood before me, one moment pale as a lily, and in the next blush- 
ing crimson. 

“There is one, madam, who would shrink from no dangerous ser- 
vice if he might be permitted to save her, and who would take her 
for his wife penniless more proudly than as heiress to a great fortune. 
But he is obscure, dependent, almost nameless.—Would you not de- 
spise such an one, Dora?” 

“* Despise you!” faltered my angel tenderly; and she gave me a 
divine look from her blue eyes. 

“T begin to think I am not wanted here,” cried my lady, laughing; 
**T will go and pay my respects to Neptune.—Ah, Dora, will you hang 
your pearl necklace on the sea-god’s trident if you escape shipwreck 
on life’s troubled ocean?” 

She was gone. I led my darling to a bench, and we sat down 
side by side. She put on her mask again; was it to hide those 
maiden blushes? And then, emboldened by sudden joy, I spoke to 
her of my love, and implored her to consent to a speedy clandestine 
marriage. 

“JT would not offer you a name so obscure, Dora,” said I, when 
I had pleaded in swift passionate words that came from the very depth 
of my heart; “I would rather wait and work patiently till I was 
worthier so dear a partner. But by this way only, or by a resolute 
refusal on your part, which would expose you to all the tortures of 
domestic persecution, can your union with Everard Lestrange be 
avoided ; and O, my darling, I think I would sooner see you dead 
than united to that man, for I know he is a villain. Who else should 
have forged the vile letter that banished and disgraced me? Who 
else should be privy to poor Margery’s flight? Ah, Dora, you know 
how little of my time was spent at the warrener’s lodge after one dear 
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person came to Hauteville. I was but too forgetful of my-old humble 
friends. No, darling, you must not marry Everard Lestrange; but 
can you consent to share a lot so lowly as mine?” 

“Yes, Robert,” she whispered; and for a few blessed moments 
we sat silent, with clasped hands. This was our betrothal. 

A faint rustling of the bushes behind startled us. I sprang to 
my feet. 

“Who is there?” I cried, with my hand on my sword-hilt, for I 
was inclined to suspect an eavesdropper. 

Again I heard a stealthy rustling, and swift footsteps in the next 
walk. I examined the hedge, which grew thick and high; but the 
listener, if there had been one, was gone. Those rapid retreating foot- 
steps were his, no doubt. 

Lady Barbara came hurrying towards us. 

* Come, children,” she cried, “is all settled?” 

“There is nothing settled, dear madam, except that Miss Hemsley 
has blessed a most unworthy creature with her love.” 

**O, Robert, if I can read you aright, she will have no cause to 
repent her confidence. Dear children! But there is not time for an- 
other word. We are here with a party, you know, Robert, and have 
stolen away from them. Our friends will be looking for us. Am I 
to arrange everything? Yes, I suppose mine is the only cool head 
among us. I will write to you, Robert.” 

“Lady Barbara!” called a gentleman, running towards us. 

“See, here comes Mr. Dolford, one of our beaux! Away with 
you, cousin, away!” 

I pressed Dora’s hand, murmured a blessing upon my cousin and 
my love, and vanished as my lady’s cavalier approached her, com- 
plaining bitterly of her absence. 

‘We have all been hunting you, ladies. Calcavanti, the conjuror, 
is just beginning his wonderful performance. It is the best thing to 
be seen this year, and I would not have you miss it.—Lestrange has 
been positively distracted, I protest, Miss Hemsley.” 

I felt like a creature in a dream after leaving Dora. My head 
swam with the sweet intoxication of so much happiness. I could not 
tear myself from the garden, but hung about the darker walks in 
the faint hope of seeing her again. It was not till after midnight 
that I left the pleasure-haunt and walked eastwards under the pale 
April stars. 


CHAPTER XTI. 


I AM CHEATED INTO RUIN BY A TRAITOR, 


Arter that too happy meeting at Vauxhall my spirits were too 
much distracted for the common business of life, and I found the 
society of Mr. Hay far from agreeable. I longed to be alone with 
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my hopes and anxieties, but knew not how to get rid of a companion 
who cost me nothing, and took pains to make himself usefal and neces- 
sary to me. In telling him what I had told him of my secrets, I 
had given him some right to be interested in my affairs, and this 
privilege he used with much freedom, and to my extreme annoyance, 
until I lost temper one day, and informed him that I preferred to 
manage my own business without his advice or interference. 

If I had hoped to rid myself of him by this means I was doomed 
to disappointment. Mr. .Hay was blessed with an imperturbable tem- 
per, and an easy impudence not to be disconcerted by any rebuff. 

“'That’s wrong, Bob,” he replied; “the advice of a man of the 
world is always worth having; and I'll wager I could help you to a 
wife and a fortune if you’d let me.” 

“TJ have no doubt of your genius for intrigue,” I answered coldly; 
“but how is it you have not found those blessings for yourself?” 

“‘ How do you know that I have not had and lost them? A man of 
my stamp runs through a fortune, and quarrels and parts company from 
a wife, while a fellow of your icy nature is deliberating a love-letier.” | 

During this period of anxious expectation I found it impossible 
to rid myself of my companion’s observation. If I went out after dark 
to watch the house that held my treasure, as I did every evening, 
he guessed my errand, and upbraided me for my pusillanimity. I 
tried to quarrel with him; but, as it did not suit the gentleman’s 
purpose that we should part, I found this impossible. 

It was a week after my meeting with Dora, and it seemed an age, 
when a visitor came to my chambers, and the door being opened by 
Mr. Hay, that person appeared before me in high spirits, to announce 
that a young woman wanted to speak to me. 

“She is dressed like a milliner’s girl or a lady’s-maid,” he said; 
‘but I'll wager it is thy inamorata in disguise.” 

I flew to the door, and found Miss Hemsley’s maid, a young French- 
woman, whom I had seen often at Hauteville, and who was no especial 
favourite of mine. She had a pinched, sallow countenance, with small 
piercing black eyes. She spoke English very tolerably, but with an 
unpleasant nasal twang, and I had heard Lady Barbara extol her as a 
model of industry and fidelity. I felt, therefore, that my own dislike 
of the girl was an unworthy prejudice of the masculine mind, which is 
ever apt to associate an unpleasing face with an inferior nature. To- 
day I could have hugged Ma’amselle Adolphine, so delighted was I to 
welcome anyone who brought me tidings of Dora. I led her into my 
sitting-room, where Mr. Hay was lounging over a newspaper. 

“As this young woman has come to speak of private business, I 
should be very glad to have the room to ourselves for half-an-hour, 
Hay,” said I. 

“With all my heart, Bob ; I can read the news at a coffee-house 
as well as here.—Your servant, madam.” 
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Mr. Hay saluted my visitor with a profound bow, and favoured her 
with a significant glance which I at the moment took for a simple 
fashionable leer, much affected at a time when your spurious fine gen- 
tleman’s language to women was always spiced with double meaning, 
and his every look a declaration. I saw Mr. Hay safe outside my 
door, and then turned eagerly to the Frenchwoman. 

“ Now, Adolphine, what news from your mistress?” I cried. “ Have 
you brought me a letter?” 

“ Ah, but no, monsieur!” shrieked the girl; ‘“ mademoiselle is too 
well watched for that. She cannot run the hazard of writing. It is 
nothing but drums, and dinners, and masquerades, and picture-sales, 
and parties to Ranelagh all the day and all the night, and he, Monsieur 
Everard, is always there—always upon her steps. It is my Lady Bar- 
bara who sends me to-day. The marriage that you know of is to take 
place at once, at the Fleet, at May Fair, anywhere that they will ask no 
questions. And if you have a friend who can help you to arrange the 
things, my Lady Barbara says—ah, let me not forget what it is she has 
said—since you know not the town, you are to confide in your friend, 
pourvu that you care to trust him.” 

A friend? What friend had I? There was my companion, Mr. 
Philip Hay, clever, unscrupulous, practised in intrigue, and only too 
eager to be useful. But could I venture to trust my happiness to him? 

“What next, Adolphine?” I cried. 

“The marriage must be immediately, see you, Monsieur Robert. 
This day-week is fixed for the wedding with Monsieur Everard. To- 
night there is a masquerade at Ranelagh. Mademoiselle will be 
there, with my Lady Barbara and Monsieur Everard. At half-past 
twelve o’clock, when the rooms are most crowded, she will complain of 
the heat, and will retire to the cloak-room with her aunt, where she 
will slip a black-silk domino over her dress and will come out to the 
portico, always with her aunt. You must be upon the spot with a 
hackney-coach ready to carry her away. It must all be done quick like 
the lightning, for Monsieur Everard will not be slow to take alarm; 
and then you will drive at once to your parson, and he will marry you 
sur-le-champ. And after, you had best to leave the country with your | 
bride, says my Lady Barbara, if you would not have bloodshed be- 
tween you and Monsieur Everard.” 

‘I can protect my wife and my honour in England or elsewhere,” 
I answered proudly; and then with a throbbing heart I sat down to 
write to my dear girl, assuring her of my gratitude and love, and 
thanking her a thousand times for her confidence; a long, wild, rambling 
epistle I doubt not. I had not time to read it over, for the French- 
woman was in haste to be gone, so I crammed the letter and a couple 
of guineas into her hand and dismissed her. 

_ When she was gone I paced my chamber thoughtfully for some 
time, debating the prudence of confiding in Philip Hay. After serious 
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reflection I decided in his favour. True that I knew him to be a rascal, 
yet if well paid for his fidelity he would surely be faithful. And what 
interest could he have in betraying me? Some help in this matter I 
must assuredly have. I knew nothing myself of Fleet marriages or the 
law relating to them; and there was no time for me to obtain such know- 
ledge from strangers. I had often enough been hustled in Holborn and 
on Ludgate-hill by the low wretches who touted for those reprobate par- 
sons who made a living by such clandestine unions; but I could at least 
trust Philip Hay rather than one of these vulgar adventurers. To 
arrange a marriage between midnight and sunrise might be, nay, no 
doubt would be, a matter of some difficulty; and for this I needed just 
such help as my companion could give me; while in the event of any 
pursuit on the part of Everard Lestrange, the assistance of such a sturdy 
henchman would be of no small service. It was already late in the 
afternoon, and there was little time for indecision; so I decided on 
trusting Mr. Hay with this precious secret, and on his return hastened 
to make him my confidant. 

“Tt is just such an adventure as I love!” he cried gaily. ‘* Leave 
all to me, and I will engage that the soberest parson in the purlieus of 
the Fleet prison shall be in waiting with book and gown to unite you 
to your heiress at the unearthly hour of one to-morrow morning. He 
will ask an extra fee for the unusual hour, though it is scarcely so un- 
common as you may think; but of course you'll not object to that.” 

* And will such a marriage be strictly legal?” I asked. 

“Faith yes, Bob; the Gordian knot shall be as tight as if an arch- 
bishop had the tying of it—unless, indeed, you give special notice to 
the parson beforehand, when these ecclesiastics have a way of forgetting 
to read some essential bit of the service, which omission enables Signor 
Sposo to bid Signora Sposa good-morning some fine day when she grows 
troublesome. O, they are rare obliging fellows, I assure you, these par- 
sons; but though these marriages are legal enough, it is a felony on 
their part to perform them, for which they are liable to prosecution. 
But they snap their fingers at Mr. Justice, and contrive to live a jolly 
life. There was Dr. Gainham, for instance, playfully entitled Bishop of 
Hell, a rare impudent dog; and the famous Keith, who made a hand- 
some fortune by his chapel in Mayfair; and when there was some talk 
of his brother ecclesiastics putting down his traffic, vowed if they did 
he would buy a piece of ground and outbury them.” 

While my companion rattled on thus, I was meditating my plans 
for the night. Yes, Lady Barbara was right. It would be best to 
carry my bride from England, and place her where she would be safe 
from Everard Lestrange’s persecution. I could come back to my native 
shores to fight him, if my honour should demand such an act ; but my 
first thought must be of Dora. 

I had luckily upwards of a hundred pounds in hand; and this, after 
feeing Mr. Hay with a twenty-pound note, would leave me plenty for a 
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journey to France, and a month or two’s living in some pleasant rustic 
retreat, which Dora, who knew the Continent, should choose. “ And I 
will be her slave, and lie at her feet, during the brief happy holiday of 
our honeymoon,” I thought ; “and then I will come back to London 
and work for a position at the Bar, and redeem my name from the 
stigma of the fortune-hunter, and every penny of the income from her 
five-and-twenty thousand pounds shall be spent on herself, so that she 
may forget she is married to a poor man.” 

My fancy flew to a pretty rural cottage I had seen to let in one of 
the lanes beyond Kensington, during a recent pedestrian jaunt to that 
quarter, and which I imagined just such a simple paradise as my love 
would like. 

“T will send Hay to secure it to-morrow,” I said to myself, ‘“ while 
Dora and I are posting towards Dover, and I will ask Lady Barbara to 
furnish it for us. 

Mr. Hay departed in search of a sober parson, and to order the post- 
horses and chariot to convey us to Dover; while I busied myself with 
the packing of a trunk to take with me on my journey. Never had I 
been so particular about my toilette. I deliberated solemnly between a 
blue suit and a chocolate one, and no elegant trifler of Pall Mall could 
have been more particular than I in my selection of cravat and ruffles. 

By the time I had made my arrangements and counted my money, 
Mr. Hay returned. He had settled everything most pleasantly—found 
an exemplary parson, a real Oxford man, without a fault except a 
capacity for losing money at faro, at the tavern of the Two Sawyers, 
Fleet-lane. The chaise and horses were ordered, and would be in waiting 
close to this place of entertainment. 

“ And by to-morrow noon you will be in Dover,” said my coadjutor, 
“in time for the packet that sails at four in the afternoon, wind and 
weather permitting. And now let us go and dine together. What, 
man alive !’’ he cried, in answer to a dissentient look of mine, “ will 
you refuse to crack a bottle with a faithful friend at parting? By 
Mr. Bob, unless I am used as a frierrd I will have no hand in this busi- 
ness. I am no dirty tool, too base to touch but not too vile to use!” 

‘Tt was no want of friendship that made me hesitate, Phil,” I re- 
plied; “ but I am in too anxious a mood for pleasure, and shall be poor 
company. We'll have a bottle together, notwithstanding.” 

I looked at my watch, a bulky Tompion with a clumsy outer-case of 
leather, that had belonged to my grandfather the colonel, and had been 
flung aside as old-fashioned by my father when he went to Cambridge, 
and left in a drawer at Hauteville, where Lady Barbara found it, and 
gave it tome. It was early yet, and indeed, but for Mr. Hay’s invita- 
tion to dine, I know not how I should have got rid of the hours that 
Iust pass before my appointment at Ranelagh. 

My officious friend took me to a tavern that was strange to me, a 
house in Chelsea, where he ordered an excellent dinner, and so much 
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wine that I remonstrated with him for his folly. But he informed me 
that we were not going to dine alone, and presently arrived a person of 
military aspect, in a uniform which I had never seen before, whom Mr. 
Hay introduced as Sergeant O’Blagg of the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, a gentleman who thought no more of storming a Mahratta fortress 
than of cracking a bottle of burgundy, and who stood high in the esti- 
mation of Major Lawrence. 

This brave warrior, whose Hibernian accent was in nowise modified 
by long service in the East, favoured us during dinner with many won- 
derful stories of his adventures in those distant lands, and dilated with 
a somewhat florid eloquence upon the wealth and glory to be won 
there. 

“You gentlemen who know no more of war than those petty European 
skirmishes about which you kick up such a row, with firing of big guns 
and ringing of big bells, bedad, for a victory that you’re neither better 
nor worse for, except in the matter of a new tax on your boots, or your 
wig, or your tay, ye’ve no notion of our conquests out yonder, where, at 
the sack of a town, there’s diamonds as big as beans to be picked up 
in the streets, and the pearls fly as thick as hailstones about our 
soldiers’ heads; and there’s big brazen idols in the temples with their 
stomachs full of rubies and emeralds and such-like, just as you stuff a 
Michaelmas goose, sir, and him as splits the haythen image asunder 
with the butt-end of his bayonet gets the stuffing for his pains. Why, 
the Great Mogul has seven golden thrones—or maybe some of ’em’s 
silver—covered with jewels”—the sergeant called them “jools”—“ every 
one of ’em handsomer than t’other, except the one that’s called the pay- 
cock throne, and that whops the lot, and is valued at forty millions of 
rupees.” 

So he ran on, to the apparent delight of my companion, but to my 
own unutterable weariness. What were the jewelled thrones of the Great 
Mogul to me, who knew but one treasure, and sighed but for one dear 
prize? The sergeant’s company vexed me; but Philip Hay explained 
to me in an undertone that he had met this old friend by accident in 
the street, and could not well avoid asking him to join us at dinner. I 
observed that the soldier drank ferociously, and both he and Hay pressed 
the wine on me; but this kindness I resolutely declined. I would have 
given much to have been away from these boisterous boon-companions, 
and heartily repented my confidence in Mr. Hay, which had placed me 
in such an unwelcome position. 

I gave but little attention to the sergeant’s stories, which he told in 
@ noisy, uproarious manner peculiar to the lower orders of his country- 
men, and garnished with military oaths. My thoughts were far away 
from that boisterous table. When the bottle was pushed towards me, 
with clamorous protestations against my abstinence, I filled my glass 
mechanically, and in this manner when the night grew late I had drunk 
some three or four glasses of a claret which seemed to me a thin poor 
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wine, ill-adapted to steal a man’s brains. Yet by ten o’clock I felt a 
kind of stupor creeping over me—a confusion of the brain, in which the 
strident voice of the Irish soldier roaring his florid stories of Indian 
conquest and loot, of Dupleix and the Great Mogul, peacock thrones, 
and royal elephants in jewelled harness, seemed strange and distant to 
my ears. 

In this condition of my mind I was perpetually troubled by the idea 
that I had no right to be here. It was in vain that I looked at my 
watch, which showed me that I had nearly three hours to wait before 
my presence would be required at the gates of Ranelagh. At last I 
started up from the table in haste, telling Philip Hay that I could stay 
no longer, and if he was not ready to accompany me, would go alone. 

He pointed to an eight-day clock in a corner of the room. 

“ Art thou mad, Bob?” he cried; “it has not yet gone the half-hour 
after ten. Drink a glass of this rare old Hollands, and take things 
easy.” 

He forced a glass of spirit upon me, which I drank unwillingly 
enough. It had a strange burning taste, and I had reason afterwards 
to know that it was no such simple liquor as Hollands I was thus made 
to drink, but a dram doctored with an Indian spirit that maddens the 
brain. 

“ We can get rid of the sergeant in half an hour, and then go out 
and get our hackney-coach,” whispered Hay close in my ear. “There 
is no need for him to know our business.” 

I acknowledged the wisdom of this, and tried to listen with some 
degree of patience to the soldier’s long-winded stories, and my friend’s 
comments upon them; but before I had listened long, the voices of the 
two mingled confusedly, then grew to a buzzing sound, and at last died 
away into a low murmur, like the pleasant rustling of trees on a 
summer afternoon, as my head sank forward on the table, and I slept. 

I was awakened suddenly by a violent slap on the shoulder, and a 
loud voice crying: 

*‘ Twelve o’clock, Bob; the landlord is shutting his doors, and ’tis 
time we went in search of our coach. Why, what a dull companion 
thou hast been !” 

I staggered to my feet. My eyeballs burnt, and my head ached to 
splitting ; for a moment I scarce remembered where I was, or the 
events of the day. 

“ Heavens, I have slept !” I eee at last ; “ and Dora waiting for 
me, perhaps. Why, in perdition’s name, did you make me drink ?” 

‘‘ You must have the weakest head in Christendom, child, if three 
glasses of French wine can muddle it. Come, the reckoning is paid, 
and a long one, for that Irishman drinks like a fish ; we can settle that 
between us by and by. Allons/”’ 

He slipped his arm through mine, and led me from the house. The 
feeble street-lamps swam before my eyes, and I could hardly have 
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walked without my companion’s support. Not far from the tavern we 
found a hackney-coach that had just brought a family-party from the 
theatre, and this carried us at a good pave to Ranelagh, before the 
doors of which pleasure-place we alighted. 

Here all was confusion and riot—torches blazing, chair-men bawl- 
ing, footmen squabbling, ducal chariots stopping the way, and a crowd 
of finely-dressed people going in and out of the lighted doors. __ 

My companion held me tightly by the arm, and it was as much as 
we could do to keep our places in the crowd. Standing thus, hustled 
and pushed on every side, we waited for a time that seemed to me very 
long, but no black-robed mask approached us. Maskers in red and 
blue and yellow, Great Moguls and Turkish princesses, shepherds and 
shepherdesses, sailors, sultans, chimney-sweeps, harlequins, Punchinellos, 
Sir John Falstaffs and Abel Druggers, passed and pushed us, but she 
for whom I waited with throbbing heart and burning brain did not 
appear. 

At last I felt myself tapped on the shoulder by someone amongst 
the crowd behind us, and turning, found myself face to face with two 
women in black dominoes and masks. One removed her mask instantly, 
and I recognised Mademoiselle Adolphine. 

“Get us to a coach as quick as you can, Mr. Robert,” she en- 
treated hurriedly; “my young lady is like to swoon herself.—O, but 
I pray you to sustain yourself, mademoiselle! The coach is all near, 
and monsieur will lead us there. Lean you on his arm, mademoiselle, 
and on me.—And you will tell the coachman where to drive, and follow 
us in another coach, is it not, monsieur? Ah, what of dangers, what of 
hazards we have run to rencounter you! Monsieur Lestrange is yonder 
in waiting for mademoiselle, who has gone away with her aunt to the 
cloak-room; and Miladi Barbara goes to monsieur to say that made- 
moiselle is too ill to return to the dance. Word of honour, it is a pretty 
comedy!” and chattering thus, the French maid hurried and bustled 
us to the door of a coach, into which she pushed her timid companion, 
who did indeed seem half-fainting. 

I pressed the poor little trembling hand, which clung convulsively 
to mine. 

“ Shall I not come with you, Dora?” I asked. 

“Great heaven, no!” the French girl shrieked almost hysterically ; 
“and if one pursues us, and Monsieur Lestrange came to overtake 
us,—the beautiful affair! Go you into the other coach, monsieur, with 
your friend, and tell to our coachman to follow yours. Go, then. 
Is there the time to lose in follies?” cried Adolphine, as I kissed the 
little hand that still clung to mine, alas, with but too natural fear. 

Philip Hay pulled me from the carriage-door, directed the man 
where to drive, and thrust me into our coach before I had time to 
remonstrate. 

“Drive like ten thousand devils!” he shouted to our Jarvey, who, 
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no doubt used to such clandestine errands and the double or treble 
pay attendant on them, whipped his jaded horses into a gallop, and 
in another minute we were tearing, rattling, jolting eastwards at a 
pace that shook every bone in our bodies, and precluded any attempt 
at conversation. 

I looked out of the window several times on the journey, to satisfy 
myself that the other coach was following. I think we could scarce 
have left Ranelagh an hour and a half when we pulled up in a 
wretched dirty lane, before the dreary entrance of a tavern, whose 
dinginess was but just made visible by an oil-lamp hanging over the 
threshold. 

; “Is this the house?” I asked with a shudder. “ What a horrid 
place!” 

“ Zounds, Bob, what a fool thou art! Does it matter by what 
gate a man goes to heaven? Quick, man! here are the ladies; there 
is no time for dawdling. My parson will be drunk or asleep if we’re 
not quick; ’tis an hour after our time—This way, mademoiselle ; 
support your mistress. The stairs are somewhat rotten, and might 
be cleaner.—The chapel is an ugly one, miss; but this dirty stair is 
like Jacob’s ladder, for here are seen angels ascending and descending. 
—Come, Bob.’ 

He opened a door and ushered us into a chamber lighted with 
two tallow-candles in brass candlesticks. These stood on a table 
covered with a dirty cloth, and surmounted by a greasy, dilapidated- 
looking prayer-book, upon the cover of which, in tarnished gilding, 
appeared the arms of one of the colleges. A man, dressed in a grimy 
surplice, and with a red cotton-handkerchief tied round his head in 
lieu of a wig, was nodding half asleep over an empty bottle; but 
he was broad awake in a moment at our entrance, saluted us briskly, 
clapped himself behind the table, opened his book, and began to 
gabble the marriage-service, as if for a wager. 

The irreverence of the whole affair shocked me inexpressibly. Was 
this, save one, the most solemn of all ceremonials, to be thus rattled 
over by a drunkard? 

“Stop, sir!” I cried; “let the lady at least remove her mask.” 

“ Mais tu es béte!” roared Philip Hay. “ Vewa-tu que tout le monde 
saurait demain ce que se fait ici ce soir? The lady will keep her mask; 
*tis the custom with people of her rank.—Go on, parson, and let us 
have none of your clippings of the service. This is a bond-fide mar- 
riage, remember; but you'll be paid as well as if we wanted to play 
fast and loose by and by.” 

I took the little hand in mine. It trembled no longer, but was 
now icy cold. ‘The parson rattled on with the service. Mr. Hay 
stood grinning at us, with his arms akimbo and his hat on. The 
bride’s responses were given in a faint murmur that was almost a 
sob. The ring was slipped upon the slender finger, and the ceremonial 
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e being concluded, a greasy book was produced, in which I signed my 
d name, and the bride after me. As she took the pen, Mr. Hay gave 
a q a loud huzza, which withdrew my attention from the register. It 
vt 4 seemed the signal for a fresh arrival, The door of an inner room 
opened, and a gentleman entered, who took off his hat and saluted 
y me with a bow of mock ceremony. This new-comer was Everard 
e q Lestrange. His ironical courtesy, and the sardonic grin upon his hated 
a . face, told me that I was undone. Till this moment my brain had 
e been dazed and muddled by the stuff that had been mixed with my 
e 1 drink; but my enemy’s presence sobered me. 
“Let me be first to salute the bride,” exclaimed my lady’s step- 
d son. “You may remove your mask now, Mistress Ainsleigh, and let 


your husband imprint a hymeneal kiss upon the prettiest lips in Chris- 
t 4 tendom.” 
e ; She, my wife,—bound to me irrevocably by the ceremonial just 
e gabbled over by a half-drunken parson,—took her mask from her face, 
and looked at me pleadingly, piteously, tenderly, with her soft brown 
it eyes. 
i It was my foster-sister, Margery Hawker! 


IN THE COMMON ROOM 
Bn Orford Sketch 


IF the specimens which different writers have upon various occasions 
held up to us were true types of the character, the casual reader 
could scarcely be blamed were he to pronounce that anything to do 
with the life and surroundings of the university don would fail to 
furnish an attractive or an agreeable theme. Sir Thomas Overbury 
has described him as a prig of the first water; Theodore Hook has 
directed all the darts of his sarcastic armory against him, and a 
host of minor writers have followed suit after their own fashion. When 
he has not devoted his existence to toadying young tufts, he has been 
a bookworm ; and if in point of years he has not verged upon imbecile 
senility, he has been made to play the réle of an awkward young 
ecclesiastic, fresh from his own Common Room, guiltless of all mun- 
dane experience, whose most felicitous effort towards making himself 
agreeable consists in a series of futile attempts to pass his ball through 
a croquet-hoop, and an utter inability to attune his conversation to 
that of the cap-setting young ladies of Little Peddlington. Conven- 
tionality is seldom accuracy to nature; and in this particular instance 
there are additional reasons why the conventional type should seem 
to exemplify at best nothing more than an exceptional development. 
In the first place the portraits usually given us are either entire fancy 
pieces, or else caricatures. The university don of fiction is either 
wholly evolved from the inner consciousness of the writer, or he is 
the humorous exaggeration of some actuai entity. In the second 
place the atmosphere of the Common Room, in which the don lives 
and moves and has his being, is not exempt from the influences of 
periodical change. Even here, as elsewhere, the human product of 
one generation will differ in a variety of essential points from that of 
other generations. Judged by the experience of to-day, the sketch of 
a Common Room and its inmates ten years ago would be quite false. 
Who knows what will be the complexion of the first Parliament elected 
under Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill? In the same way, how are we to 
predict what changes may not sweep over the Common Rooms of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge some twenty, ten, or even five years hence? 
Discarding, then, all history of the past and all speculation upon 
the future, let us so far take the curious reader behind the scenes 
of academical life as to introduce him to those personages by whom 
the strings of the University are pulled, and those regions in which 
the process is performed, as they each of them exist at present. “ Cus- 
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tomary suits of solemn black,” grave gentlemen of well-matured years, 
stern spectacles, staid talk, an utter ignoring of the whole world out- 
side the sacred portals of the college, a species, in fact, of troglodyte 
antediluvianism,—these were the images which were supposed to be 
indissolubly associated with the traditional university don. Once enter 
the Common Room—that penetralia of everything rigidly academical 
—and you were in an atmosphere from which all traces of youth and 
youthful folly were banished: that was the old-fashioned stereotyped 
idea of the everyday-life in those reverend latitudes. But it was old- 
fashioned, and any representation of the tribe to be noticed here must 
be made in very different colours. It is true that there still linger 
a few fossil-like specimens of the antique don in the shape of an oc- 
casional senior fellow, but they are very few; and if you talk with 
these elderly gentlemen on the present condition of the University, 
they will shake their heads, and tell you in tones full of misgiving that 
the times have changed marvellously since they first got their fellow- 
ships thirty years ago. A race, meanwhile, has sprung up which knows 
not, or does not acknowledge, Joseph (the refrain of a music-hall ballad 
taints even a scriptural quotation with a suspicion of vulgarity),—full 
of different sympathies, fired with different aspirations. Posts in the 
management of the college affairs are gained at a far earlier age than 
was formerly the case; and the result is that a very marked pheno- 
menon in Common-Room life under the existing régime is the young 
don. 

Not a particularly-pleasant one either, for precocious academical 
success is apt to exercise a disagreeable influence upon its victim. A 
cosy, snug apartment is the Common Room of St. Andrew’s College. 
From floor to ceiling it is oak-paneled ; its carpet is of the richest 
Turkey material; the wines of which it boasts are as fine as any that 
money can buy ; its windows command a glorious view over a lawn 
smooth as velvet, past perfectly-grown trees, on to the fairest of Oxford’s 
graceful spires. Yet, in spite of all these attractions, the Rev. Octa- 
vius Mudwell, who graduated in the year ’85, and who seldom moves 
from his college, scarcely ever enters an appearance there. Why? The 
old place, he will tell you, is rendered to him insufferable by the new 
element which has been imported into it, in the shape of these very 
junior fellows, these pretentious young coxcombs, these doxosophists, 
lads barely out of their teens, whose success (we are still quoting the 
Rev. Octavius’ words) makes them positively light-headed. A little 
strong, perhaps, is this criticism of the senior fellow of St. Andrew’s, 
but on the whole it is not quite gratuitous. Of all prigs upon the sur- 
face of the earth the young university prig is the worst, and of such 
creatures the class which is our venerable friend’s aversion is mainly 
composed. We will suppose, if you please, that we are in the chamber 
already mentioned. Decanters are on the table, and the company pre- 
sent numbers perhaps some twelve, who, after dining in the college- 
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‘hall, have just entered, doffed the academical robes in which the repast 
has been enjoyed, and have taken their seats. That young gentleman— 
he looks perhaps twenty-two, and may be a year or two more—whose 
air is full of affectation, whose movements are redolent of conceit, and 
whose words fall with languid and artificial cadence from his lips, is a 
genuine type of his order. After an academical career which in point 
of distinction does him all possible credit, little Tuppins has been 
newly elected to his fellowship. Having hitherto consorted mainly 
with other clever boys of his age, it might be supposed that suddenly to 
find himself in the midst of men considerably his seniors, would have 
imbued him with some slight measure of modesty. Nothing of the sort. 
On the very first evening on which Tuppins made his appearance in the 
St. Andrew’s Common Room, engaging easily in conversation with Mr. 
Slohgoe, one of the oldest tutors of the college, and detecting, or 
fancying he detected, some flaw in his remarks, he turned round to him, 
and, with an air of exquisite impudence, disgusted him with the ques- 
tion, “What could have made him bold enough to pronounce in the 
examination recently past on his (Tuppins’) merits?” To-night he 
has brought with him two of his most intimate friends, who also have 
recently won their way to fellowships, and who have all the same 
supreme belief in their own infallibility. They are full of the cant of 
that stage through which they are now passing; the traditions of their 
intellectual undergraduate clique still cling to them, and if they were 
asked to enumerate the three members of the University most compe- 
tent to pronounce an opinion upon any matter off-hand, they would 
unquestionably select themselves. They talk—for they are talking only 
for effect, and principally for the sake of scandalising a middle-aged 
sedate gentleman who sits on their left—a jargon of Voltaire and 
Comte. They discourse of the highest problems of metaphysics with 
an inimitably-confident air, which only argues an experience as limited 
as their conceit is unlimited. Sometimes it fortunately happens that 
these vapid young pretenders to omniscience meet with a richly- 
deserved snub at the hands of an older habitué of the Common Room. 
For instance, this same Tuppins was talking the other night to an- 
other youth of his own standing, his voice pitched in that shrill treble 
which the university prig is in the habit of affecting as being indi- 
cative of mind, de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. His tone was one 
of studied and offensive scepticism, and his manner was unusually de- 
monstrative. The reason was that Stradd!ebrook was sitting by, another 
fellow, who has been in the college longer than the period of Tuppins’ 
lifetime, and who does not quite fall in with the slightly-atheistic 
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views of the flippant young Oxford radical. “Let us disgust old . 


Straddlebrook,” was his comment to Simpkins as the pair strolled up 
the Common-Room stairs. Gradually the conversation got on to 
Professor Juggles, well known for the breadth of his religious belief. 
Straddlebrook interposed. “ My good sir,” interrupted Tuppins, “ Simp- 
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kins and myself were Juggles’ favourite pupils, and we ought to know 
something of his opinions.” ‘ That may be,” rejoined Straddlebrook, 
who was not unequal to the occasion, “but, my dear young gentle- 
men, you seem to forget that we old men knew Professor Juggles 
when you were in your cradles.” At this reply Tuppins and Simpkins 
looked decidedly crestfallen. They deserted the symposium, and went 
to the rooms of the former, there to drink tea, and talk German phi- 
losophy and water. 

Such being the demeanour of the newly-elected fellow towards his 
seniors, how does he comport himself towards those of whose number he 
was recently one—the tribe of undergraduates? That is a stage in his 
existence which he does all in his power to ignore. As he sweeps up 
the hall to the high table at the end of it, at which he as a don has the 
privilege of banqueting, he will cast a look of disdain upon the ignobile 
vulgus of youths who have not yet taken their degree. When he has 
to meet them elsewhere, in the cloisters of his college, or in the open 
street, if he does not studiously turn his head the other way, or walk 
with his eyes downfixed upon the ground—a gait of this description 
your young don fancies symbolical of intellect and expressive of deep 
meditative abstraction—he will perhaps just acknowledge their exist- 
ence by the faintest of nods. What wonder, then, if honest Jones, who 
entered St. Andrew’s contemporaneously with Tuppins, but without 
the same mental and educational advantages, and with a taste for the 
river more strongly developed than for the schools, calls Tuppins “a 
conceited donkey,” and wonders how he gets on in the Common Room 
with a genial, good sort of fellow like Smith? 

For a very different specimen of this genus is the Rev. Edward 
Smith. He, too, is comparatively young—about forty; he is a tutor 
of St. Andrew’s, and universally popular. Look at him as he sits there, 
a perfect type of the intellectual middle-class gentleman. There is 
nothing pedantic about him, and yet his knowledge of the ethics is as 
the German Ocean to a mud-pool in comparison with that of which 
Tuppins can really boast. His lectures are always well attended; he 
does not mind what pains he takes; and many is the grateful youth 
who does not attempt to deny that had it not been for Smith’s coach- 
ing, he would never have passed the schools. Mr. Smith, too, is a 
steady supporter of athletics, and especially of the river; and it is not 
impossible that he will pull stroke in the next torpid. He is devoted 
to his work, and he knows that his work is well done. Very slowly 
indeed does he sip his claret, of which he will confine himself to two 
glasses, for in ten minutes’ time he has an appointment with a pupil at 
his rooms, to whom he is about to administer a friendly “ posing” in 
Old-Testament history. That middle-aged gentleman next him, cross- 
grained, with starch-stiff collars reaching fairly over his ears, square as 
to the cut of his head, and more closely resembling in appearance the 
Oxford don of tradition than anyone else in the room, is the Reverend 
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William Muffles, dean of the college, who is never wearied of holding 
forth upon the utterly corrupt and abominable nature of all under- 
graduates. Mr. Smith, however, playfully rallies him on his dyspeptic 
views of youthful follies, and at the present moment he is defending 
some particular undergraduate against the censorious criticism of Mr. 
Muffles, or, as he is universally called by the irreverent junior members 
of the college, “ the bilious Billy.” 

If the stranger enters one of these apartments, whose occupants 
we are now describing, with the expectation of listening to any very 
brilliant or strikingly-original conversation, he will be grievously dis- 
appointed. Your Oxford don is reticent to a degree. When seated in 
convivial conclave he contents himself, as a rule, with uttering small 
jokes apropos of nothing in particular, and indulging in the ordinary 
tittle-tattle of the day. But you will witness no enthusiasm, and you 
will hear little or nothing of argument. Times there are, of course, 
when the usually-placid surface is ruffled, and the trained apathy of 
the fellow deserts him; but these are few and far between. If any 
great novelty is proposed in the organisation of the University by the 
House of Congregation; if any important election is pending ; some- 
times if the season is one of political suspense and change,—a little real 
life is imparted to the scene. But for the most part the wine is dis- 
cussed amid a gentle murmur of academical “shop,” or in something 
very like total silence. Here again, however, there are Common Rooms 
and Common Rooms. For instance, the Common Room of St. Bar- 
nabas, a college which boasts of a greater number of firsts than any 
other in the University, presents a very different appearance from that 
of St. Boniface. At the former, when dinner is concluded, you may 
see, perhaps, four or five elderly hard-working clergymen—all of them 
tutors—meet together for a few moments, drink one glass of wine, and 
separate for an evening’s work. St. Boniface Common Room is a very 
different affair. In the first place there are one or two fellows of St. 
Boniface who take no part in the actual tuition of the college, but who 
simply draw their stipends, using the institution, which thus generally 
supports them, as a kind of academical club. Mr. Wyvill yonder has 
little enough, in point of appearance, of the regulation Oxford don 
about him. In age about thirty-five, tall, handsome, and always well 
dressed, he divides his year pretty equally between his rooms in his 
college, his chambers in town, and the Continent passim. He is a good 
shot and an expert fisherman; he knows the Highlands by heart, and 
has the best salmon-streams in Norway at his fingers’ ends. Residence 
in Oxford is not compulsory with him ; he likes the place; it suits him; 
and for this reason he keeps up his college academical connection. 

But the St. Bonjface Common Room is quite exceptional in its way. — 
The regulation Oxford don is as a rule nearly expressionless, so far as 
character is concerned. You may meet, however, here certain members 
of the University who would have delighted Thackeray, and who would 
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have earned a whole “ Roundabout Paper” to themselves. Engaged 
in close conversation with the Reverend Robert Wyvill—for in spite of 
his unclerical appearance a reverend he is—sits the Reverend Barney 
O’Brian, D.C.L. He, too, only frequents Oxford on occasions, and the 
present happens to be a very particular occasion indeed—a college fes- 
tival, or, as it is technically known, a “gaudy.” The dinner in hall 
has been more than ordinarily elaborate, and the guests more than 
usually numerous. Dr. O’Brian is full of that flow of talk which cha- 
racterises the Celt ; he is in an anecdotical vein, and, the stern realities 
of existence failing him, is drawing largely for his facts upon his fancy. 
If you overheard the conversation, you would know that he is recount- 
ing at the present moment his mythical acquaintance with most of the 
members of the Cabinet to his companions; that, on the Mr. Toots’ 
principle, he is relating how he has received that morning a letter from 
the Earl of Carabas, K.C.B., addressed, “‘My dear Barney,” imploring 
him to give him ez officio his advice as to the present ministerial com- 
plication. Mr. Wyvill smiles in a good-natured and well-bred manner, 
for he is well aware of the romancing eccentricities of his semi-clerical, 
semi-legal next-door neighbour. To our left hand there is another 
specimen of the don genus, a gentleman of nearly sixty years of age, 
entertaining Conservative opinions of a very heavy Hanoverian descrip- 
tion. His home is Oxford. Once, the story runs, he endeavoured to 
acclimatise himself to a country living which fell vacant. But it would 
not do. He found he could awake no responsive vein in the parishion- 
ers of Mudbury; he threw up his benefice, and straightway settled 
down in his St. Boniface rooms once more. In the public management 
of the University he takes his due part. He is always ready to give his 
vote in congregation against any innovation that may be proposed, and 
never fails to protest on principle against any diversion of the adminis- 
tration of the college revenues. 

Immediately opposite him is seated a fellow of St. Marmaduke’s, of 
a description that you might have searched for in vain in Oxford ten 
years ago. He wears a tawny-red beard, and is of well-developed phy- 
sical proportions. He is a member of the Alpine Club, and is great 
upon his experience of avalanches and crevasses. Just now he is en- 
deavouring to persuade a lethargic companion that there is nothing like 
a course of good precipice-climbing for the Long Vacation. He is ex- 
tremely egotistical, and in spite of his extraordinary mountain feats is 
apt generally to become a bore. If you look to the right you will be 
met by the Reverend Theophilus Marner, a fellow of St. Boniface of 
some ten years’ standing. There is nothing particularly remarkable 
about the man, or about his career. At Oxford he has done everything 
which can be done by sheer hard work ; he has gained four first classes, 
and that without the slightest approximation to genius about him. He 
has never lost a day’s reading in his life; and he never will. He has 
never kindled a single sparkle of interest in the breast of any human 
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being outside his family; nor will he. He has always been immaculate, 
and always dull. He lectures in the college; but the prosy monotone 
in which he addresses his pupils is fatal to increasing their real stock 
of ideas. His mind is a perfect store-room of a certain kind of know- 
ledge ; but it is knowledge which, having secured for its possessor a 
series of university distinctions, has for ever done its work, and which 
will never be imparted to anyone else, for the Reverend Theophilus 
Marner is what might be most aptly described as an “ intellectual 
stick.” 

Perhaps if there is one time at which these Common Rooms become 
more interesting studies than at another, it is on those occasions known 
as degree-days. Quite a new and unaccustomed element is then poured 
into them. From the four winds of heaven old college friends parted 
for long years have come up to take their Masters of Arts, and then for 
the first time are they permitted to ascend the dais of the high table, 
and to take their places amidst the fellows upstairs, “across the walnuts 
and the wine.” This latter privilege is an act of courtesy rather than 
of right ; for the theory of the Common Room is, that it is nothing 
more than a convenient postprandial drawing-room to those who are 
upon the foundation of the college, and who support it by a voluntary 
fand. ‘This irruption of guests is regarded in a variety of ways by the 
different occupants of the apartment—some are really glad for a tem- 
porary infusion of fresh blood; others preserve a moody silence, and 
accord a tacit disapproval to the conversational sallies of the strangers. 
But of this a scene might be made which would deserve a paper to 
itself. 

Such is the Common Room, such the life in it; interesting enough 
and amusing enough to the chance looker-on, but apt to become griev- 
ously monotonous to those who never relinquish its atmosphere. How- 
ever pleasant the chamber, however exquisite the wines, both alike 
must pall upon those who enjoy them when they are always shared in 
the same company and at the same hour. The little more than semi- 
intellectual existence of the Oxford don is tolerable for a season, but 
for a season only. 
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“ NEVER any,” says Camden, “neglected burial but some savage na- 
tions, as the Bactrians, which cast their dead to the dogs; some 
varlet philosopher, as Diogenes, who desired to be devoured of fishes; 
some dissolute courtier, as Meceenas, who was wont to say, Non tu- 
mulum curo, sepelit natura relictos.” 

The fire- worshippers, the Ghebirs, who expose their bodies to 
the vultures, may be considered, however, as forming an exception 
to the rule of Camden, since they adopt this custom on religious 
grounds. “What is,” says Zoroaster to Ormuzd, in the Zendavesia, 
“the third thing which is displeasing to earth, and prevents it from 
being favourable?” Ormuzd replies, “It is the constructing of tombs 
upon it, and the depositing of bodies therein.” ‘ When a man dies,” 
says the Zendavesta, “in the valleys where the villages are situated, 
the birds precipitate themselves from the heights of the mountains, 
descend down into the valleys, and devour his body with avidity. 
Then the birds arise and fly to the summit of the mountains, and 
thus the body of man is transported to the mountain-tops.” This 
notion of flying on the broad wings of the vulture to the sacred sum- 
mits of mountains has something of material poetry about it; and to 
be devoured by vultures, creatures of the air, presents an incontestably 
loftier idea to the imagination than that of being devoured by worms. 
The most poetical expression of satisfaction at being so devoured is 
that put by a Romaic ballad into the mouth of the exposed head of 
a decapitated Klepht. ‘ Feed on,” says the head to the eagle; “ glut 
thyself on my strength ; thy wings will become larger by an ell and thy 
claws by a span.” 

The Egyptians, however, have never been surpassed in the religious 
veneration and observance which they expended in these integuments 
of flesh and bone, which we must all shuffle off some day or other, 
and which a Grecian philosopher described on seeing a corpse as “ the 
shell of a flown bird.” 

Though the ancient Egyptian by no means regarded the body as 
the mere shell of the flown bird—as the sheath of the chrysalis from 
which the butterfly had flown, he religiously reverenced it as a sacred 
deposit which the soul of the departed had left behind; a pledge of 
immortality, whose preservation and welfare was indissolubly con- 
nected with that of the spirit itself, and whose dishonour would incur 
punishment for the living as well as torment for the dead. The body 
in fact was almost as divine as the soul; and kings and chieftains were 
worshipped in the flesh as much as in the spirit. 
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The greater part of the national existence of Egypt, it has been 
said, seems to have been spent in a struggle against the natural laws of 
corruption for about four or five thousand years; and the long ranges 
of mummy cases, with their painted decorations, with their monotonous 
uniformity of almond-shaped eyes and hieroglyphics indecipherable to 
the uninitiated, stowed away in countless crypts and vaults, like the 
rolls of papyrus on the shelves of a Roman library, represent well the 
interminable similarity of the years of Egyptian history. 

This veneration of the mummy, of death in an artificial, monotonous 
form, was a perniciously bad education for a nation. Not indeed to 
any ancient Egyptian could be addressed the warning of the Latin 


moralist : 
“ Et sepulchri 
Immemor struis domos;” 


for the chief thought and energy of all Egypt was expended for mil- 
lenniums on the corpse and the sepulchre. The greatness of the reign 
of a monarch was measured by the size of the pyramid he could raise, 
or the depth of the Aypogeum which he scooped out of the mountain 
for the reception of his shrivelled bituminous corpse. Egypt was 
little else than a kind of tomb. The pains, and prodigality, and ex- 
penditure of human life with which a king endeavoured to hide within 
a mountain of stone one small chamber where his worthless remains 
might rest for ever in inviolable security, denote one of the most 
singular psychological conditions of humanity in the whole history 
of the race; but there is one thing still more curious, and that is 
the unerring sagacity with which a Belzoni—gifted with a finer scent 
for a royal mummy than a jackal or a hyena for a corpse—arrives, after 
the lapse of thousands of years, and drives onwards through a tortuous 
up-and-down labyrinth of stone, in spite of every cunning device of 
Egyptian architects to mislead the explorer, right to the heart of the 
pyramid, disinters Cheops or Ramses, and makes his body a show 
for London or Paris holiday people; though these indeed now may, 
with all the rest of the world, be said to be satiated with the mummy 
in a sight-seeing way, and a glass-eyed, red-lipped effigy of a recent 
criminal at Madame Tussaud’s would be a more paying spectacle than 
the royal form of the greatest of the Pharaohs, freshly unswathed from 
his bandages. 

Yet what a strange spectacle must Thebes, the great necropolis of 
Egypt, have presented when the business of embalming was in fall 
fashion! The quarter devoted to the manufacture of the mummy was in 
the centre of the city. There, in silence, under the supervision of the 
priests, the various castes of embalmers worked day after day. In in- 
terminable alleys and halls these busy artisans expended their care and 
their labour with the regularity of a Birmingham manufactory on the 
production of the mummy, and, like the razor or the pin, the body re- 
quired the joint and successive manipulations of many hands before it 
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was raised to the mummy state. Girt with panther-skins and helmeted 
with the skin mask of a jackal’s head, the disembowellers were busy in 
one alley on ghastly rows of thousands of corpses. These, when thus 
prepared, were passed on to the spice-stuffers, who filled the corpse 
with aromatic preparations ; a third set of workmen plunged the corpse 
in a seething bituminous bath, which, like the Styx, was to render 
the body invulnerable to corruption. Then, the blackened form was 
delivered over to other artificers, who deftly swathed it in the intermin- 
able folds of the long bandages of linen, after which it was consigned 
to its papyrus-case, and received the outer embellishments of the 
painter and the varnisher, and the scribe in hieroglyphics, who with 
brush and reed-pen gave it the last touches of ornamental labour. 

But even these classes of mummy-workmen were subdivided again 
into others, for the mummy manufactory necessarily was fashioned out 
into grades which represented all the hierarchical castes of Egypt ; there 
were distinct mummy manufacturers for the aristocracy, for the citizens, 
and for the populace and slaves—nay, even for the birds and beasts. The 
mummy of the king, or the priest, or the noble, or the rich man, was 
delivered over to the guild of wig-makers, who devised for it a won- 
derful structure of intricately-woven jet-black hair, and a beard knit 
with elaborate skill, while eyes of precious stones and enamel were fitted 
into its mask. On ladies of rank no pains or expense was spared in pre- 
paring this mortuary toilette, which was intended to endure for ever. 
There was a sort of special gyneceum in the establishment for them ; 
and there the perfumer and the goldsmith and the worker in precious 
stones expended all their art in impregnating their delicate forms with 
unfading perfumes, and adorning them with gilding and jewelry for 
eternity : they gilded the lips and the nails and the bosoms ; they 
crossed their hands upon their breasts in attitudes of prayer, or in other 
ways: a mother disinterred in Thebes presses against her bosom the 
little mummy of a newly-born child. 

The mummies of persons of a lower class had less of this delicate 
manipulation ; their swathing-linen is coarser, and their outer adorn- 
ments likewise of a rougher fashion ; while the pauper and slave, having 
gone through the embalming process, were bundled and rolled up into 
common cases woven out of dried palm-leaves. But not only the pauper 
and the slave were submitted to embalmment, but all animals, do- 
mestic or wild, consecrated by the fetish worship of Egypt, were also 
subjected to the process—cats and dogs, ichneumons, crocodiles, scara- 
bei, and serpents. Egypt, as we have said, expended its existence 
in one interminable revolt against the tyranny of death, and under- 
took the defence not only of humanity, but of the brute creation, both 
in its useful and its noxious members, against the laws of corporeal dis- 
solution; and indeed so mechanically fossilised became life in Egypt 
that the innumerable inhabitants of each gigantic necropolis must have 
seemed in their silence and darkness almost as much alive as their 
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descendants whose whole energies were expended in making prepara- 
tions for sepulchral state when released from the ennui and monotony 
of daily life. 

For the whole land of ancient Egypt became but a kind of vesti- 
bule of the sepulchre—the people lived in order to die, and the chief 
care of men and women must have been to become decent mummies— 
the houses and palaces of the living were but mere temporary objects 
of consideration compared with that eternal resting-place on which, 
according to the condition of each, all the skill and art of Egypt was to 
be lavished. The king or the priest of Egypt did not, like the Bishop 
of St. Praxed, merely give orders about his tomb on his deathbed, he 
was preparing it his whole life long—all his aspirations were posthu- 
mous and subterranean. How often must Ramses or Sesostris have 
come to superintend the construction of his palace-sepulchre as thou- 
sands of naked, onion-fed workmen proceeded, under the whip of 
the inspectors, to hew out gallery after gallery, antechamber after 
antechamber, colonnade after colonnade, and burrowed deep into the 
bowels of the mountain! How often must he have wandered with © 
pleased and vacant eye, while his dreamy inner vision was fixed beyond 
the horizon of the grave, before the quaint skeleton-like representa- 
tions of his sports, his festivals, his hunting-parties, his battles, his 
sieges, and his conquests, with which the painter had lined the walls of 
his eternal subterranean palace ; how lovingly he must have regarded 
the innumerable slabs of hieroglyphic inscriptions which were to record 
for all time the monotonous grandeur of his reign, and in the midst of 
which he was to repose for ever! For these Pharaohs of Egypt must 
have been as like each other as the Noahs, Shems, Hams, and Japhets 
made by the Nuremberg toy-maker. The great wonder is, that Nature 
did not grow weary, and either put an end to the race, or produce 
something fresh by way of change ; then, if ever, was there room for 
a lusus nature. 

What worth, indeed, could the living man figure to himself to pos- 
sess in the vicinity of forty or fifty centuries of the dead, embalmed 
and preserved religiously, in the serenity and sanctity of post-mortem 
habitations! Forty or fifty centuries of the dead of Egypt must have 
represented millions and millions of inhabitants, who claimed eternal 
possession of the soil, which was honeycombed and covered with stu- 
pendous constructions for their protection. The living were a mere 
appendage of the dead, and the long history of Egypt was a subjection 
and a slavery to extinct forms. All notion of progress was utterly 
absorbed in the past; hundreds of millions of witnesses and guar- 
dians of the past were there close by and beneath the living, to plead 
for and defend it; how could the little army of breathing men form ~ 
any notion of departing from traditional observances and beliefs, of 
which this vast army of the dead were the representatives? If these 
dark millions of the tombs were to emerge into upper air, disturbed in 
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their sepulchral ease by the violation of the rites and customs which 
gave them still a hold on existence, it would have been a frightful 
parody in rehearsal of the day of the Last Judgment, and the valley of 
the Nile would have swarmed with bituminous crowds some hundred 
and fifty times more numerous than the existing population of Egypt. 
If old doctrines and ideas still so often rule from the tombs of the 
dead over mankind, what must it have been in Egypt, where conser- 
vatism was embalmed, and stuffed, and perfumed in countless forms, 
and allowed a realm of sanctity to itself, and adored in the shape of 
countless human fetishes, whose shrines were to remain for ever inviol- 
able! 

Hence Egypt never rose to any true conception of the beautiful or 
the ideal ; the soul in Egypt never got free from the body. Psyche’s 
wings could never there have quivered on her light shoulders ; they 
could never have extricated themselves from the foul bandages of the 
mummy. The most that Egypt attained to in the way of art was the 
grand expression of colossal immobility in her pyramids and temples ; 
of serene strength and patience, sitting enduringly like the Memnons 
or the Sphinxes, with their hands on their knees, or crouching in im- 
perturbable repose, waiting with a calm smile for the centuries to pass 
by, and to enter into the quiet of eternity. Never would they have 
given a divinity the action of an Apollo Belvidere. And Egypt con- 
tinued for centuries worshipping her hideous divinities, her gods with 
the heads of hawks, and eagles, and lions, and apes, after the bright 
and radiant divinities of Hellas were born, and Venus Anadyomene 
sprang fresh and rosy from the sea and shook the pearls of ocean 
from her long tresses. So Egypt went on chiselling her monotonous 
stiff hieroglyphics on her heavy granite obelisks and walls,—the know- 
ledge of whose meaning was the privilege of a select caste,—when Homer 
and the Rhapsodists were moving the hearts of heroes and inspiring 
them with immortal fire and enthusiasm; when Pericles was address- 
ing his fellow-citizens on the Pnyx, in a language never surpassed in 
grace or nobility, filling their souls with burning patriotism and a love 
of fame and immortality, and teaching them that not the dark sepul- 
chre alone, but that the whole earth was the monument of the brave 
and devoted patriot. 

Then, again, the very process of embalming is the most unspiritual 
as well as unpoetical method of treating the remains of the dead. The 
dissolution of the body by natural agents is infinitely more desirable 
than this hideous parody of life, this revolting artificial preservation of 
a form in which all the grace and beauty and loveliness has been pressed 
out, and nothing but a hideous mockery of the fine shape of man or 
woman is made permanent. The blackened, shrivelled, undecaying 
figure is a libel on humanity, and a permanent protest against the im- 
mortality of the soul. Yet the care which all civilised races have be- 
stowed upon the interment of the body after death{is one of the strongest 
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testimonies of the almost universal faith of mankind in that immortality. 
The careful interment of the dead is one of the most distinctive marks 
of humanity; none of the brute creation, not even those who approach, 
like birds, the nearest to man in exhibitions of conjugal love and affec- 
tion for their offspring, evince a care for the interment of the body 
when once life has departed. The respect for the human form when 
deprived of life rests on convictions and sentiments of which few render 
account to themselves; but the unconscious, the latent beliefs, affec- 
tions, and sympathies of mankind afford the strongest arguments 
against materialism. When we come to examine ourselves we find that 
the most constant motives of action in our lives are beliefs for which 
no philosopher has ever been able to find a reason. To take one of 
the most universal of beliefs, for instance, and without which man 
could effect nothing, a belief on which all knowledge, art, and science 
is based—the belief in causation ; no philosopher has ever given any- 
thing approaching to a reason Why we believe there exists any connec- 
tion between cause and effect but that of mere sequence. The uni- 
versal reverence of mankind for various civil and social institutions 
could never be explained by any utilitarian system ; and any univer- 
sal consentaneous veneration of the most civilised human races is a 
guarantee of some underlying sanctity or divine truth. Among the 
Greeks and the Romans it was considered an act of piety to bury even 
the corpse of a stranger. This universal respect for the tenement of 
a departed life is the strongest natural testimony perhaps of all we 
possess, as Wordsworth has endeavoured to show in his Hssay on 
Epitaphs, that the spirit which animates the thinking brain of man 
does not perish like the life of the brute ; for the reverence which is 
paid is paid as due to the habitation of a departed soul. But it is no 
reverence to violate the laws of nature in order to preserve a ghastly 
similitude of the form whose chief glory is to have been once animated 
by asoul. Better to expedite its dissolution into the elements than 
to degrade it into a hideous, vulgar, unnatural mockery of its former 
self. It were to be wished that this fashion of embalming had not 
been started again in America; for although we may overcome some 
of our repugnance in the presence of the preserved form of one of the 
Pharaohs, we are not able to read without disgust that the body of a 
pork-merchant of Chicago has been thought worthy of embalmment, and 
that there is a window in the lid of his coffin through which you can 
behold him in feature and in habit as he lived. The business of em- 
balming, so sanctified by religious faith, so interpenetrated with reli- 
gious observance, was carried on in ancient Egypt on such a colossal 
scale that all modern imitations must be ridiculous. 
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OUT OF THE STREAM 


HERE, in a creeklet of the isle— 
Away from sun and stream— 

I ship my sculls a little while, 
To dawdle or to dream. 

A deathly brown is on the grass ; 
The zephyr’s ghost is laid ; 

The leaves are stilly; and the glass 
Is eighty in the shade. 


To dawdle or to dream, perchance, 
In face of such a crew, 

Of such a voice, of such a glance, 
Is not a thing to do. 

If talking be a fitter task, 
*Tis harder far to try: 

There’s little that I have to ask, 
And little to reply. 


There’s nothing fair in such a match ; 
’T was won before we fought. 

I came upon the Thames to catch, 
And end by being caught. 

I ply my hooks, and she her eyes ; 
I capture, she beguiles. 

I’ve gentles for my bait ; she tries 
The gentle bait of smiles. 


Let politicians fight their fight, 
Conservative and Rad. ; 

Let players act, reviewers write, 
And bards be good or bad. 

Let ev’rybody go his way, 
Against or with the stream ; 

But be it mine, for half a day, 


To dawdle or to dream. 
HENRY §. LEIGH. 
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LONDON CLUBS 


BY WALTER THORNBURY 


Clubs Past and Present. 
Ciuss Present: No. III. Wuirr’s—Boopiz’s. 


Tue fire at White’s Chocolate-house has been immortalised, as we 
have before observed, by Hogarth, in his celebrated picture, Plate VI. 
of the “ Rake’s Progress.” Who can forget the fat vacant nobleman 
in the richly-laced suit, borrowing money for fresh ventures of the 
watchful lean money-lender ? How deep the fool’s cuffs are covered 
with gold-flowered embroidery! How totally absorbed the other players 
are in the turn of the coloured cards and the variations of the fickle dice! 
By the wired-in fireplace sits a moping man who has lost everything ; 
even his heavy greatcoat hangs in despondent folds, and he hugs his 
booted leg in the very abandonment of despair. He does not even 
observe the slovenly boy of the house, who is handing him, on a tray, 
the big glass of strong waters that he has ordered. In the front kneels 
the bald-headed rake, his wig long since lost. He is cursing Heaven in 
the very frenzy of his misery ; his eyes roll, his teeth are clenched, he is 
ripening fast for Bedlam. A fire, too, has just broken out;. the smoke 
is oozing above the wainscot, through which the fire will soon strike 
with its fierce red tongues. This the gamblers do not heed—no one has 
yet seen it—but the watchmen have just broken in, to give the alarm; 
and there they are, pointing up with their staves and shouting direc- 
tions. The adjoining palace will soon be hot with the flames, and the 
green-covered tables will be red-blazing. The fire broke out at about 
four o’clock on a Saturday morning, April 20, 1773; destroyed three 
houses, and damaged several adjoining ones. The wife of the proprietor 
(Arthur) leaped out of a two-pair window on a feather-bed, and was not 
much hurt. A fine collection of paintings—the dark old masters that 
Hogarth was always railing at (no doubt)—of Sir Andrew Fountaine’s, 
valued at 3000/., was entirely destroyed. That little strutting sultan, 
with the red face and white eyebrows—George the Second—was at the 
fire, with his hopeless, frivolous son, the Prince of Wales. They stayed 
more than an hour, and encouraged the firemen and people to work 
the engines. A guard of grenadiers from the palace kept off the rabble. 
The King ordered twenty guineas to the firemen and workers at the 
engines, and five guineas to the guard; the Prince (second fiddle of 
course, according to etiquette) sent the firemen ten guineas; so that, 
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thus rewarded, the men no doubt splashed the water in gallant streams 
over the burning hazard-tables, the smouldering packs of cards, and the 
calcined dice. 

In due time poor burned-out Arthur advertised in the Daily Post, 
May 3, 1773, to inform his noble patrons in general, and the fat 
nobleman who borrowed of the Jews, and that moping highwayman, in 
particular, in the following manner : 

“This is to acquaint all noblemen and gentlemen that Mr. Arthur, 
having had the misfortune to be burnt out of White’s Chocolate-house, 
is removed to Gaunt’s Coffee-house, next to the St. James’s Coffee- 
house, in St. James’s-street, where he himself begs they will favour him 
with their company as usual.” 

But let us trace this Chocolate-house from the very beginning. 
That pleasant black-browed man, Sir Richard Steele, mentions White’s 
in the first number of the 7uéler, and announces that “all accounts of 
gallantry, pleasure, and entertainment shall be under the article of 
‘ White’s Chocolate-house.’” It was then distinguished for gallantry 
and intrigue. Addison, in his prologue to Steele’s Tender Husband, 
talks of catching the “necessary spark” sometimes “taking snuff in 
White’s.” 

The Chocolate-house gradually shrank into a private club. The ori- 
ginal book of rules and list of members is dated October 30, 1736. 
The earliest members were the Duke of Devonshire, the Earls of Chol- 
mondeley, Chesterfield, and Rockingham, Sir John Cope, Major-General 
Churchill, Bubb Doddington, and Colley Cibber, the redoubtable enemy 
of Pope. The earliest rules were: 


“That every member is to pay one guinea a-year towards having a 
good cook. 

The supper to be upon table at ten o’clock, and the bill at twelve. 

That every member who is in the room after seven o’clock, and 
plays, is to pay half-a-crown.” 


From 1736 the records of the club are nearly complete. Many of 
the subsequent rules are curiously characteristic of the state of society 
at the time. 


“ 26th Dec. 1755. That the piquet-cards be charged in the dinner- 
or supper-bill. 

22d March 1755. That the names of all candidates are to be depo- 
sited with Mr. Arthur, or Bob (Mackreth). 

20th May 1758. To prevent those invidious conjectures which dis- 
appointed candidates are apt to make concerning the respective votes 
of their electors, or to render, at least, such surmises more difficult and 
doubtful, it is ordered that every member present at the time of ballot- 
ing shall put in his ball; and such person or persons who refuse to 
comply with it, shall pay the supper-reckoning of that night. 
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11th Feb. 1762. It was this night ordered that the quinze-players 
shall pay for their own cards, 

15th Feb. 1769. It was this night agreed, by a majority of nineteen 
balls, that every member of this club who is in the billiard-room at 
the time supper is declared upon table, shall pay his reckoning, if he 
does not sup at the Young Club.” 


In 1775 the club was restricted to 151 members, and the annual 
subscription raised to ten guineas. In 1780 it was ordered that a 
dinner should be ready every day at five o’clock during the sitting of 
Parliament, at a reckoning of twelve shillings per head. In 1781 the 
club was enlarged to 300 members; and in 1797, when it was enlarged 
to 400, the following rules were added to the book: 


‘No person to be balloted for but between the hours of eleven and 
twelve at night. 

Dinner, at ten shillings and sixpence per head (malt liquor, bis- 
cuits, oranges, apples, and olives included), to be on table at six o’clock; 
the bill to be brought at nine. The price and qualities of the wines to 
be approved by the manager. 

That no member of the club shall hold a faro-bank. 

That the dice used at hazard shall be paid for by taxes; that is, 
every player who holds in three hands to pay a guinea for dice. 

That no hot suppers be provided unless particularly ordered, and 


then be paid for at the rate of eight shillings per head. 

That in one of the rooms there be laid every night (from the queen’s 
to the king’s birthday) a table with cold meat, oysters, &c. Each per- 
son partaking thereof to pay four shillings; malt liquor only included. 

That every member who plays at chess, draughts, or backgammon, 
do pay one shilling each time of playing by daylight, and half-a-crown 
each by candlelight.” 


Swift, in his Zssay on Modern Education, says that “the late Earl of 
Oxford (Harley, his patron), in the time of his ministry, never passed by 
White’s Chocolate-house (the common rendezvous of infamous sharpers 
and noble cullies) without bestowing a curse upon that infamous aca- 
demy, as the bane of half the English nobility.” 

There is a legend, preserved by Davies in his Life of Garrick, of the 
way in which Colley Cibber was received into White’s. ‘Member of 
White’s?”’ says Davies; “and so, I suppose, might any man be who 
wore good clothes, and paid his money when he lost it.” He feasted 
sumptuously on the day in question with Mr. Arthur and his wife, and 
gave a trifle for his dinner. After he had dined, the club-room door 
was thrown open ; and when the gay old laureate was introduced he was 
saluted with a loud, joyous, and prolonged acclamation of “O, King 
Cole! come in, King Cole. Welcome, welcome, King Colley!” 

Walpole is never tired of alluding to the humours and eccentricities 
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of White’s. In December 1744, writing to his gossip Mann, then resi- 
dent at Florence, he says, ‘‘ One of the folk at White’s has committed 
a murder, and intends to repeat it. He betted 1500/. that a man could 
live twelve hours under water. He hired a desperate fellow, sunk him 
in a ship by way of experiment, and both ship and man have not ap- 
peared since; another man and ship are to be tried for their lives.” 
They should have tried Mr. Blake the assassin. 

In 1741 he writes to his crony: ‘* There is a man about town, a 
Sir William Burdett, a man of very good family, but most infamous 
character. A wager was entered in the bet-book at White’s that the 
first baronet that would be hanged would be this Sir William Burdett.” 

About 1750 the spirit of gambling seems to have been rampant at 
White’s. A bet-book, with entries as early as 1744, is still preserved. 
There are bets recorded as to whether Arthur, who was then a widower, 
would be married before a member of the club about the same age, also a 
widower ; whether Sarah Duchess of Marlborough (the virago who tired 
out Queen Anne) would outlive the old Duchess of Cleveland ; whether 
Colley Cibber would outlive both Beau Nash and old Mr. Swinney; 
and whether a certain minister would cease to be in the Cabinet by a 
certain day. It was this very year (1750) that Walpole records the 
celebrated bet at White’s, one of the most coolly-heartless bets ever 
made, even at this fashionable resort. Perhaps, however, after all, it 
was only a newspaper-story. It ran thus: a man, dropping down dead 
at the door of White’s, was carried inside. The club instantly began to 
bet as to whether he was dead or not. Those who thought there was 
hope wanted to bleed him; but the opposition, who were certain he 
was dead, and at all events did not want the question reopened, inter- 
posed, and loudly protested against a proceeding that would, as they 
asserted, affect the fairness of the bet. 

It was in 1750 (the year of the earthquake) that a person was sup- 
posed to have come into White's, and been so shocked on hearing bets 
laid as to whether the shock had been caused by an earthquake or an 
explosion at the powder-mills that he left in horror, protesting that 
they were such an impious set, that he verily believed that if the last 
trump was to sound they would instantly back Puppet-row against Judg- 
ment. But there is so much of the French mot about this smart para- 
graph of Walpole’s, that we strongly suspect the story to be of Straw- 
berry-Hill manufacture. 

This same year (1750) Lord Lyttelton the historian, writing to 
grave Dr. Doddridge, says: ‘‘The dryads at Hagley are at present 
pretty secure; but I tremble to think that the rattling of a dice-box 
at White’s may one day or other (if my son should be a member of 
that noble academy) shake down all our fine oaks. It is dreadful to 
see, not only there but in almost every house in town, what devasta- 
tions are made by that destructive fury, the spirit of play.” 

The club removed in 1755 to the east side of St. James’s-street 
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(No. 88). The house had previously been occupied by the Countess of 
Northumberland, widow of Algernon, tenth Earl of Northumberland, 
who died in 1688. The old lady, niece by marriage of Lady Suffolk, 
told Walpole, who was always fond of illustrations of social changes, 
that a bareheaded footman used to always walk on either side of her 
coach. Her granddaughter-in-law, the Duchess of Somerset, never sat 
down before her without express permission being granted. The proud 
old countess had published a volume of prayers. She would surely 
have turned in her coffin to think that her mansion had been changed 
into a gambling-club. 

Two of the most desperate gamblers at White’s were Sir John Bland, 
of Kippax Park, and Lord Mountford. They both came to a bad end. 
Walpole mentions seeing in the wager-book this remarkable entry : 
“Lord Mountford bets Sir John Bland twenty guineas that Nash out- 
lives Cibber.” 

“ How odd,” says Walpole, “that the two old creatures, selected 
for their antiquity, should live to see both their wagerers put an end 
to their own lives! Cibber is within a few days of eighty-four, still 
hearty and clear and well. I told him I was glad to see bim look so 
well. ‘ Faith,’ said he, ‘it is very well that I look at all!” Lord 
Mountford would, however, have won the bet; for Cibber died in 1757, 
Nash in 1761. 

Sir John Bland frittered away his whole fortune at hazard, and shot 
himself in 1755. Walpole describes him as losing more than even the 
Duke of Bedford had done, having in one night (though he recovered 
the greater part of it) sunk two-and-thirty thousand pounds. There 
were dismal reckonings to be made for the gay evenings at White’s, as 
poor Lord Mountford found to his cost. He had lost money, and fearing 
poverty, had made applications for a Government appointment, secretly 
resolving to live or die according to the answer he received. The 
answer came, and was unfavourable. The depressed gambler instantly 
began to consult friends, directly and indirectly, on the easiest mode of 
cancelling his life. He then invited a dinner-party for the next day, 
supped at White’s, and played at whist till one o’clock on the New- 
Year’s morning. Lord Robert Bertie drank to him “a happy new 
year,” and Lord Mountford made no reply, but passed his hand in 
a distressed way over his eyes. The next morning he sent for a lawyer 
and three witnesses, executed his will, made them read it twice over, 
paragraph by paragraph, and asked the lawyer if that will would stand 
good though a man were to shoot himself. Being answered it would, 
he said, ‘‘ Pray remain while I step into the next room,” went into the 
next apartment, closed the door, and blew out his brains. 

James Maclane, a famous highwayman, taken in 1750, had actually 
the impudence to take lodgings in St. James’s-street, over against 
White’s. A rascal of graceful person and elegant manners, he was 
the son of a Scotch dissenting preacher who had settled in Ireland. 
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Wasting all his father’s money, he had turned butler to an Irish 
colonel; and being sent away for dishonesty, started as grocer in 
Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. On the death of his wife, by the 
advice of an Irish apothecary, who became his comrade, he turned 
highwayman. Among others, Maclane stopped and robbed Horace 
Walpole and the Earl of Eglinton. He was at last apprehended for 
stopping the Salisbury stage, having offered some of the stolen lace- 
coats for sale to a Monmouth-street salesman, who gave information. 
When this man was cast into Newgate, Walpole says half White’s, with 
Lord Mountford at their head, went the first day to see him. His aunt 
was crying over him; and as soon as the fashionable mob had left 
she said to him plaintively, ‘“‘ My dear, what did the lords say to you? 
Have you ever been concerned with any of them ?” 

“Was it not admirable?” says Horace, in his cynical way. ‘“ What 
a favourable idea people must have of White’s; and what if White’s 
should not deserve a much better ?” 

White’s was desperate indeed about 1750. In 1751, seven young 
men of fashion, headed by the dashing St. Leger, gave a dinner at 
White's. One dish was a tart of costly cherries from a hot-house ; and 
thinking the bloom of the wine gone after the first glass, the young 
rakes drank only one glass from each bottle of champagne. “ The bill 
of fare,” Walpole wrote to Harris, “ got into print, and with good people 
has produced the apprehension of another earthquake.” 

In 1756, Walpole and a party of congenial friends (Dick Edge- 
cumbe, George Selwyn, and Gilly Williams) amused themselves by 
inventing a satirical coat-of-arms for the two gaming-clubs at White’s 
—the Old and the Young. Mr. Chute, the Strawberry king-at-arms, as 
Walpole called him, helped to devise this, and Edgecumbe painted it. 
The blazon was vert (for a card-table); three parolis proper on a chevron 
sable (for a hazard-table); two rouleaux in saltire between two dice 
proper, in a canton sable; a white ball (for election) argent. The 
supporters were an old and young knave of clubs; the crest an arm out 
of an earl’s coronet shaking a dice-box; and the motto, “ Cogit amor 
nummi.” Round the arms was a claret bottle-ticket, by way of order. 
This heraldic painting was bought at the sale of Strawberry Hill by 
the club-house for twenty-two shillings. 

One of the characters at White’s in Wilkes’s time was Rigby, a go- 
vernment subordinate. In the North Briton, No. 31, Wilkes compares 
the convivial, amiable, and engaging Rigby, with the abstemious, tem- 
perate, and regular Pitt. In this mock-heroic parallel Wilkes says 
pleasantly: “Mr. Pitt, by the more manly sense and the free sallies of 
a warm and sportive imagination, can charm the whole day, and, as 
the Greek said, his entertainments please even the day after they are 
given. Mr. Rigby has all the gibes and gambols and flashes of merri- 
ment which set the table in a roar; but the day after, a cruel headache, 
at least, frequently succeeds. In short, I wish to spend all my days 
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with Mr. Pitt; but I am afraid that at night I should often skulk to 
Mr. Rigby and his friends.” 

This same Right Hon. Richard Rigby, writing to Selwyn, March 12, 
1745, says: “I am just come home from a cock-match, where I have 
won forty pounds, and not having dined, am waiting till I hear the 
rattle of the coaches from the House of Commons, in order to dine at 
White’s. * * * I held my resolution of not going to the Ridotto till 
past three o’clock. * * * The next morning I heard that there had 
been extreme deep play, and that Harry Furnesse (secretary and after- 
wards a lord of the treasury) went drunk from White’s at six o’clock, 
and won the dear, memorable sum of one thousand guineas. He won 
the chief part of Doneraile and Bob Bertie.” 

Arthur died in June 1761, and was succeeded by Robert Mackreth, 
who married Mary Arthur, the only child of the former proprietor. In 
1763 Mackreth also retired. On the 5th April 1763, Mackreth writes 
to Selwyn as follows: “ Sir,—Having quitted business entirely, and let 
my house to the Cherubim, who is my near relation, I humbly beg 
leave, after returning you my most grateful thanks for all favours, to 
recommend him to your patronage, not doubting, by the long experi- 
ence I have had of his fidelity, but that he will strenuously strive to 
oblige.—I am, sir, your most dutiful and much-obliged humble servant, 
R. MACKRETH.” 

In August 1763, and November 1764, Gilly Williams writes to his 
old gossip Selwyn, and laments the desolation of White’s. January 4, 
1765, he writes, as a club-story, “The Marquis of Rockingham supped 
last night at White’s, and blushed at Willis’s request to be helped to 
some sturgeon. The other’s good stomach got the better of his breed- 
ing, and he totally forgot the name of the varlet that had run off with 
his sister.” (A footman named Sturgeon married Lady Henrietta 
Wentworth, the sister of the Marquis of Rockingham.) 

As Fox is the central figure round which half the legends of 
Brookes’s revolve, so Selwyn is the hero of two-thirds of the stories 
about White’s. Selwyn was the second son of Colonel Selwyn, of 
Matson in Gloucestershire, who had in his youth been aide-de-camp 
to the Duke of Marlborough. He was a contemporary of Gray the 
poet and Horace Walpole at Eton. His manner as a club-wit was 
distinguished by his ludicrous gravity of voice and countenance, his 
demure expression, and his habit of turning up the whites of his eyes. 
He always seemed half-asleep, and said the quickest and brightest 
things in the most listless, drowsy way. One of his extraordinary eccen- 
tricities was a passion for horrors, culminating in a fondness for execu- 
tions. He saw Lord Lovat beheaded, and went afterwards to see the 
old rascal’s head sewn on again at the undertaker’s. It was then that 
Selwyn, imitating the Lord Chancellor’s voice, said in his dry way, 
“My Lord Lovat, your lordship may rise.” 

He once paid a visit to Paris to see Damiens broken on the wheel for 
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attempting to assassinate that blessing to France, Louis the Fifteenth. 
Mingling in the cruel crowd, in a plain undress and bob-wig, Selwyn was 
mistaken for a provincial hangman, who had come to study; and 
his brothers in art made way for him. “Thank you, gentlemen, a 
thousand times,” said Selwyn, bowing; “but I have not the honour to 
be of the profession—I am only an amateur.” 

Though member for Gloucester for thirty years, till turned out for 
supporting the mischievous American war, Selwyn never distinguished 
himself as a debater. He was more famous for his jokes behind the 
scenes, and for snoring during Burke’s endless speeches, in perfect 
unison with the first minister, Lord North. In French society Selwyn 
was even more relished, Mr. Jesse says, than in English. He was an 
especial favourite of the queen of Louis the Fifteenth; and he was the 
person who introduced Madame du Deffand to Horace Walpole. Selwyn 
was a mighty gambler at White’s; but latterly he got the better of the 
habit. “It is too great a consumer,” he used to say, “of four things— 
time, health, fortune, and thinking.” 

The following are good specimens of the jokes that once set White’s 
in a roar: 

The beautiful but silly Lady Coventry was one day exhibiting to 
him, for his approval, a new dress, covered with silver spangles, each 
as big as a shilling. ‘“ Why,” said Selwyn, “ now you will be change 
for a guinea.” 

When a thief named Charles Fox was hung at Tyburn, someone 
asked Selwyn whether he attended the execution. “No,” was Selwyn’s 
reply; “I make a point of never frequenting rehearsals.” 

Seeing Wilkes listening to the reading of the king’s speech previous 
to its delivery, Selwyn quoted the line in the Dunciad : 


“So may the Fates preserve the ears you lend.” 


At the sale of Pelham’s effects, Selwyn pointed to a silver dinner- 
service, and observed: “Lord, how many toads have been eaten off 
these plates!” 

When one of the waiters at Arthur’s was committed to prison for 
a felony, Selwyn remarked, “ What a horrid idea he will give of us to 
the people in Newgate !” 

When Fox was once boasting of having induced the Court at Ver- 
sailles to relinquish all pretensions to the gum trade in favour of Great 
Britain, Selwyn, who was to all appearance asleep in his chair, imme- 
diately exclaimed, “I’m not surprised, Charles, at that; for you having 
permitted the French to draw your teeth, they would be fools to 
quarrel with you about your gums.” 

When someone asked Selwyn what he thought about starting a sub- 
scription to relieve Fox from his embarrassments, they thought it re- 
quired delicacy, how would Fox take it, ‘Take it?” broke in Selwyn, 
with lazy scorn; “ why, quarterly, to be sure!” 
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A member of the Foley family having hurried over to the Continent 
to avoid the importunities of his hungry creditors, Selwyn said, ‘ That 
is a pass over that will not be much relished by the Jews.” 

When the farce of High Life below Stairs appeared, Selwyn expressed 
his anxiety to see it: “for I’m weary,” he said, “ of low life above 
stairs.” 

The Earl of March (afterwards old Q., the celebrated Duke of 
Queensberry, one of the most profligate men of his day) was a great 
friend of Selwyn. In a letter from him, dated 1765, the wit appears 
to have lost 1000/7. at play, and to have borrowed money from the 
Earl. 

In 1768, the Earl of Carlisle sketches Selwyn’s fashionable life. 
He describes his ewn life at Spa, and then says that he (Selwyn) “ gets 
up at nine; plays with Raton (his dog) till twelve, in his night- 
gown; then creeps down to White’s to abuse Fanshawe; is five hours 
at table; sleeps till he can escape his supper-reckoning; then makes 
two wretches carry him in a sedan-chair, with three pints of claret in 
him, three miles for a shilling.” 

The following anecdotes illustrate the terribly high play at White’s 
at the close of the last century: 

Lord Carlisle lost 10,0007. in one night, and was in debt to the 
house for the whole. At one point of the game, he tells Selwyn, he 
stood to win 80,0007. 

Fox figured too at White’s. In the debate on the Thirty-nine 
Articles, Feb. 6, 1772, Walpole says “ Fox did not speak ;” nor could it 
be wondered at. He had sat up playing at hazard at Almack’s from 
Tuesday evening till five in the afternoon of Wednesday. An hour 
before he had recovered 12,000/. that he had lost; and by dinner he had 
ended by losing 11,0007. On Thursday he spoke in the debate, went to 
dinner at eleven at night: from thence to White’s, where he drank till 
seven the next morning; thence to Almack’s, where he won 6000/.; 
and between three and four in the afternoon he set out for Newmarket. 
His brother Stephen lost 11,000/. two nights after, and Charles 11,0007. 
more on the 13th; and thus in three nights the two brothers, the eldest 
not twenty-five, lost 22,0007. Walpole mentions John Damer and his 
brother contracting a gambling debt for 70,000/., and Lord Foley’s two 
sons paying 18,000/. a-year in interest on debts. 

In 1784 Mr. Martindale bought White’s of Mackreth, and in 1812 
it passed to Mr. Raggett. The original club-house was built by 
James Wyatt. It underwent several alterations. The front being 
thought too plain and unadorned, Mr. Lockyer was called in, and at 
his suggestion four bas-reliefs, to represent the four seasons, were de- 
signed by Mr. George Scharf, and the interior was redecorated by Mr. 
Morant. The club, limited to 500 members, was once high Tory; but 
is now aristocratic and neutral. 

The club has distinguished itself by several magnificent entertain- 
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ments. On June 20, 1804, they gave a ball at Burleigh House to the 
Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, and the other allied sovereigns, 
at a cost of 9849/. 2s. 6d. Three weeks after this the princely club in- 
vited the Duke of Wellington to a dinner, which cost 2480/. 10s. 9d. 


BooDLeE’s. 


This venerable club, at 28 St. James’s-street, occupies the original 
“ Savoir-vivre” Club-house built by Holland. Portraits of honest black- 
browed Fox and of the Duke of Devonshire still preserve the memories 
of two of its illustrious members. Gibbon, the richly-dressed courtly 
man with “ the fair round stomach,” the pumpkin cheeks, and the pin- 
hole of a mouth, used to deliver his oracles and quote the Byzantine 
historians, Anna Comnena, Zosimus, and Co., at Boodle’s. The club 
is also pleasantly mentioned in the “Heroic Epistle to Sir William 
Chambers,” 1773: 


‘For what is Nature? Ring her changes round ; 
Her three flat notes are water, plants, and ground ; 
Prolong the peal, yet, spite of all your clatter, 
The tedious chime is still ground, plants, and water. 
So when some John his dull invention racks 
To rival Boodle’s dinners at Almack’s, 
Three uncouth legs of mutton shock our eyes, 
Three roasted geese, three buttered apple-pies.”’ 





DEAD-SEA FRUIT 
A Hobel 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 


Cuarter XLI. Srroncer THAN Deatu. 


THE day that followed was even more utterly blank and hopeless than 
the last. Mr. Jerningham had sent scouts in every direction, and both 
from him and Daniel the men had received promises of liberal reward 
for any tidings of the lost one. But no tidings came. The men re- 
turned, dispirited and weary; and at the close of this second blank, 
wasted day, fairly confessed that they could do no more. 

So the night closed; and the sleepless hours wore away in a house 
of mourning and desolation. 

During these two days Mr. Jerningham and Helen de Bergerac had 
not met. The girl had retired when her father’s friend entered the 
sitting-room which they shared in common. She shrank from seeing 
him after that moment of anguish in which she had betrayed that 
secret which, of all others, she would most jealously have guarded. She 
now avoided Mr. Jerningham, and he guessed the reason of her avoid- 
ance. Nor did her father attempt to conceal the truth. 

* You were wiser than I, dear friend,’”’ he said, “ when you warned 
me against the peril of that young man’s residence in our home. Only 
the night before his unhappy disappearance he made a confession of his 
love for my darling, and pleaded his cause with me, with all possible 
humility, and with very little hope of acceptance, I am sure.” 

* And you rejected his suit?” 

“What else could I do? In the first place I considered myself 
pledged to you. I had no brighter hope than that you should win my 
daughter’s love, and I believed her heart to be free. In the second 
place this young man—for whom I have a real affection—could offer 
no security for my dear girl’s happiness except his love; and at my age 
one has outlived the idea that true love will pay rent and taxes, and 
butcher and baker. No; I gave Eustace a point-blank refusal, and he 
left me broken-hearted.” 

“Did Helen know of his appeal to you ?” 

“Not a syllable. Nor did I imagine until the other night that he 
had made so fatal an impression on her mind. I see now that it is so, 
and fear that his untimely doom will only render the impression more 
lasting.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Jerningham gravely; “that is a thing to be 
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dreaded. My dear friend, do not think of my disappointment, though 
I will own to you without shame that it is a bitter one. The dream 
was so bright. Let us think only of this dear girl’s happiness, or if 
that cannot be secured, her peace of mind. Would it not be wise to 
remove her from this scene as soon as possible ?” 

“Decidedly; she broods perpetually upon that poor young man’s 
fate, and is kept in a fever of expectation by the hope of tidings which 
I fear will never come. Yes, it would certainly be better to take her 
away.” 

“That is easily done. You can take her to Pendarvoch. We are 
expected there, you know. I will remain here a day or two longer, for 
the last feeble chance of the missing man’s reappearance, and will then 
follow you. We are only fifty miles from Pendarvoch, and you can 
manage the journey easily with one change of horses. Shall I order 
the carriage for to-morrow morning ?” 

“If you please. I will talk to Helen about the arrangement. I 
do not think she can object.” 

“If she does, you must do your utmost to overrule her objections. 
Be sure that it is of vital consequence to remove her from this scene 
of gloom and terror. Believe me, I am influenced by no selfish motive 
when I ask you to take her to Pendarvoch. If that young man should 
be restored to us, I will bring him there toher. He shall plead to you 
again, and this time shall not be rejected.” 

“ Harold !” 

“Yes, you think me mad, no doubt. For my own part, I can only 
wonder that I am not mad. I tell you, if Eustace Thorburn comes 
forth from the jaws of death, he shall come to you a new creature— 
with new hopes, new ambitions—perhaps even a new name. OQ, for 
pity’s sake do not question me. Wait till we know the issue of this 
hideous uncertainty.” 

“My dear Harold, you astound me. I thought you disliked my 
secretary, and you speak of him with emotion that seems foreign to 
your very nature. The change is most extraordinary.” 

“The circumstances that have brought about the change are not 
ordinary circumstances. I say again, for God’s sake do not question 
me. Prepare Helen for the journey. I will go and give the necessary 
orders. Good-night!” 

The two men shook hands, and Harold Jerningham departed, leav- 
ing his old friend sorely perplexed by his conduct. : 

“ What a heart that man conceals under an affectation of cynicism !” 
thought Theodore de Bergerac. ‘ He is immeasurably distressed by the 
untimely fate of a man whom he pretended to dislike.” 

M. de Bergerac called his daughter from the adjoining room. She 
came to him, deadly pale, but with the sweet air of resignation that 
made her beauty so pathetic. 

“My darling,” said her father tenderly, “Mr. Jerningham wishes 
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us to leave this sad place early to-morrow morning, for Pendarvoch, 
where we are hourly expected. He will remain here some days longer, 
in the hope of obtaining some tidings about poor Eustace; but he 
wishes us to leave immediately. You have no objection to this arrange- 
ment, have you, dearest ?” 

‘“*T had rather we stayed here, papa.” 

“ But, my dear girl, what good can you and I do here ?” 

“None, O none! But I had much rather we stayed.” 

* My child, it is so useless.” 

“© papa, I know that,” she answered piteously. ‘ I know we can 
do nothing except pray for him; and I do pray for him without ceas- 
ing; but to go away, to abandon the place where he has been lost—it 
seems so cruel, so cowardly.” 

“ But, my darling, the place will not be abandoned. Mr. Jerning- 
ham will remain here; and will omit no effort to discover our poor 
friend’s fate. His uncle, Mr. Mayfield, will be here. What could we 
do that they will not do better ?” 

. “I know that, dear father. I know we can do nothing. But let 
me stay. I loved him so dearly !” 

The words slipped from her lips unawares, and she stood before her 
father, blushing crimson. 

“OQ papa, you must think me so bold and unwomanly,” she said. 
*‘ Till this sorrow came upon us, I did not know that I loved him. I 
did not know how dear he had become to me in the happy, tranquil 
days at home. When he left us I felt there was a blank in my life - 
somehow, except when I was with you. But I thought no more than 
this. It was only when I heard that he was lost to us for ever that I 
knew how truly I loved him.” 

*‘ And he loved you, darling, as truly and as fondly,’ answered the 
father, hiding the blushing face upon his breast. 

“ Did he tell you that, papa?” 

“He did. The night before he started on that fatal excursion. 
And now, dearest girl, be brave, and let me take you from this place, 
where your presence can do no possible good.” 

“J will, dear father, if you will first grant me one favour.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“Let me see the place where he perished. Take me to the sands 
along which he was to come, and upon which he must have met his 
death.” 

“ My darling, what good can that do?” 

“Q, none, perhaps,” cried Helen impatiently; “but it is just the 
one thing that can reconcile me to leaving this place. If he had died 
a natural death, and been buried among the quiet dead, I should ask 
you to take me to his grave, and you could not refuse. I ask you 
ree the same thing now. Let me look upon the scene of his 

eath.” 
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“Tt shall be so, Helen,” replied Theodore gravely; “ though I fear 
I shall do wrong in yielding to such a wish.” 

“‘ My darling father! Then you will go with me to the sands to- 
morrow at low tide? ‘You will inquire the time at which we ought 
to go?” 

“J will do anything foolish for your sake. But, Helen, when I have 
done this, you will go with me to Pendarvoch quietly ?” 

‘You shall take me where you please.” 

Late in the evening M. de Bergerac saw Harold Jerningham, as- 
certained the hour of the turning tide, and arranged the counter-order- 
ing of the carriage. At noon, they told him, the tide would be within 
an hour of turning, and any ordinary walker, starting for Halko’s Head 
at that time, might arrive there with ease and safety. 

“Helen and I want to see the coast with our own eyes,” said M. de 
Bergerac, anxious to shield his daughter’s weakness in some measure 
by affecting to share her wish; “so before we leave this place we have 
determined to explore the way by which that poor fellow must have 
come.” 

** Helen !—Will she go with you?” 

** Why not? She, too, would like to see this fatal coast.” 

“ A strange fancy.” 

* It may be wiser to indulge it.” 

“ Be it so. But the distance to Halko’s Head by the coast is seven 
miles. Helen can hardly walk so far.” 

“ T think on this occasion she could do so.” 

“ T will go with you, and we will take a boat in which she can com- 
plete the journey, should she feel tired.” 

At noon next day they started — Helen, her father, and Harold 
Jerningham—attended by a couple of rowers, in a roomy boat. Helen 
would have infinitely preferred to be alone with her father; but she 
could not advance any objection to Mr. Jerningham’s companionship, 
and was indeed grateful to him for not opposing her wish. 

She walked by her father in silence, with her hand clinging to his 
arm, and her eyes lifted every now and then to the steep cliffs above 
them—unsurmountable, eternal barrier, between the sands and the 
heights above. The day was bright and clear, and the April sunlight 
shone upon a tranquil sea. Darkness and rain, storm and wind, had 
overtaken that missing traveller ; against him the very elements had 
conspired. 

The little party went slowly along the sands, with the boat always 
in sight. Little satisfaction could there be in that melancholy survey. 
The cliffs and the shore told nothing of him who had perished amidst 
their awful solitude. At what spot the rising wall of waters had over- 
taken him no one could tell. Midway between Killalochie and Halko’s 
Head they came to the inlet, or cleft in the cliffs, a narrow passage or 
chasm, between steep walls of crag, about a quarter of a mile in length. 
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Here the walking was difficult, and Harold Jerningham endeavoured to 
dissuade Helen from exploring the place. 

“ Mr. Mayfield and J went down there with our lanterns,” he said. 
“ Believe me, there has been no trace, not the faintest indication, over- 
looked. The ground is so thickly scattered with sharp craggy stones as 
to be almost impassable.” 

In spite of this, Helen persisted, with a quiet resolution which im- 
pressed Mr. Jerningham. This pure country-bred girl was even more 
admirable than he had thought her. The calm still face, so fixed and 
yet so gentle, assumed a new beauty in his eyes. 

“ The good blood shows itself,” he thought. 

They all three went into the chasm. Only in the red fitful glare of 
the lanterns had Mr. Jerningham seen it before. It had seemed to him 
then more vast, more awful ; but even by day the depth and solitude of 
the place had a gloomy solemnity. Very carefully had the searchers, 
with their lanterns, examined every angle and recess of the cliff on 
either side, every inch of the stony ground, looking for some trace of 
the lost, and had found nothing. To-day Mr. Jerningham walked list- 
leasly, scarce looking to the right or the left, hoping nothing, fearing 
nothing. 

M. de Bergerac’s thoughts were absorbed by his daughter. It was 
her face he watched, her grief he feared. Thus was it left to the eyes 
of that one mourner to catch the first sign of hope. A loud cry burst 
from her lips—a cry that thrilled the hearts of her companions. 

** Helen, my love, what is its” exclaimed her father, clasping her 
tightly in his arms. 

She broke from him, and pointed upwards. ‘“ Look!” she cried— 
“look! There is someone there! Heisthere! Alive or dead, he is 
found !” 

They looked upwards in the direction to which she pointed ; and 
there, fluttering in the fresh April wind, they saw something—a rag— 
a white handkerchief—hanging from the dark mouth of a hollow in the 
cliff. : 

This hollow in the cliff was about twelve feet above the sand, and 
at first sight appeared utterly inaccessible. 

“ He is there!” cried Helen; ‘‘I am sure he is there!” 

* Yes,” said Mr. Jerningham, examining the face of the cliff ; “there 
are niches cut here for foothold. Why, this must be the Saint’s Cave 
of which they have told us. Yes, finding himself overtaken by the 
tide, he might have taken refuge here. It is just possible he might 
clamber to that opening.” 

‘** I know he was distinguished as a gymnast in Belgium,” said M. 
de Bergerac eagerly. 

“JT will run back and fetch the boatmen,” said Mr. Jerningham ; 
“they are waiting for us yonder.” 

He pointed to the opening in the cliff, and hastened thither. 
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* Hola !” shouted Theodore ; “ art thou up yonder, dear boy ?” 

Helen fell on her knees among the rough stones and wet seaweed. 

“O merciful Father, restore him to us!” she cried, with clasped 
hands. “ Hear our prayers, O Giver of all good things, and give him 
back to us!” 

Her father watched her with tearful eyes. “My darling,” he said, 
raising her in his arms, “ we must not hope too much. For pity’ s sake, 
be firm. That handkerchief may mean nothing ; or, if—if he is there, 
he may be no less lost to us.” 

*“* Call to him again, dear father. Tell him we are here.” 

* Hola!” shouted the Frenchman. “ Eustace, if you are up yonder, 
answer your friends. Hola!” 

Again and again he repeated the call, but there was no answer. 

“ How long they are coming—how long!” cried Helen, looking 
despairingly towards the sea. 

As she spoke, Mr. Jerningham reappeared in the opening of the cliff 
with the two boatmen. They came running towards the cave, one of 
them carrying a rope. Both were barefooted, and to them the scaling 
of St. Kentigern’s Cave was a small affair; but each opined that for a 
Southron it would be a difficult business. 

** A man can do desperate things when he is fighting for his life,” 
replied Mr. Jerningham. ‘ How is it that this cave was overlooked in 
our search ?” 

The men replied, rather vaguely, that the cave was too unlikely a 
place to search. They might as well have looked on the top of the 
cliffs. 

While Mr. Jerningham asked this question, one of the boatmen 
stuck his boathook into the cliff, and by the aid of this and the foothold 
cut in the craggy surface, clambered, cat-like, to the mouth of the little 
cave, and hung there, peering into the darkness. 

‘**There’s something here,” he said; and on this the second boat- 
man, at Mr. Jerningham’s order, mounted on his shoulders, and hoisted 
his comrade into the cavern. 

There was a pause, an awful interval of hope and terror, and then 
the boatman shouted to his mate below to lend a hand there, and in the 
next instant a limp, lifeless figure, in dust-whitened clothes, was thrust 
from the narrow mouth of the cave and lowered gently into the boat- 
man’s sturdy arms. But not unaided did the boatman receive his 
burden, Mr. Jerningham’s arms were extended to assist in receiving 
that helpless form ; Mr. Jerningham’s hands laid it gently upon Helen’s 
shawl, which she had flung off and cast upon the ground a moment 
before. 

Dead or alive? For some moments that was a moot question. 
Harold Jerningham knelt beside the prostrate figure, with his head 
bent low upon its breast. 

“Thank God!” he said quietly, with his hand upon the young 
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Here the walking was difficult, and Harold Jerningham endeavoured to 
dissuade Helen from exploring the place. 

“ Mr. Mayfield and J went down there with our lanterns,” he said. 
“ Believe me, there has been no trace, not the faintest indication, over- 
looked. The ground is so thickly scattered with sharp craggy stones as 
to be almost impassable.” 

In spite of this, Helen persisted, with a quiet resolution which im- 
pressed Mr. Jerningham. This pure country-bred girl was even more 
admirable than he had thought her. The calm still face, so fixed and 
yet so gentle, assumed a new beauty in his eyes. 

“ The good blood shows itself,” he thought. 

They all three went into the chasm. Only in the red fitful glare of 
the lanterns had Mr. Jerningham seen it before. It had seemed to him 
then more vast, more awful ; but even by day the depth and solitude of 
the place had a gloomy solemnity. Very carefully had the searchers, 
with their lanterns, examined every angle and recess of the cliff on 
either side, every inch of the stony ground, looking for some trace of 
the lost, and had found nothing. To-day Mr. Jerningham walked list- 
lessly, scarce looking to the right or the left, hoping nothing, fearing 
nothing. 

M. de Bergerac’s thoughts were absorbed by his daughter. It was 
her face he watched, her grief he feared. Thus was it left to the eyes 
of that one mourner to catch the first sign of hope. A loud cry burst 
from her lips—a cry that thrilled the hearts of her companions. 

** Helen, my love, what is it ¢” exclaimed her father, clasping her 
tightly in his arms. 

She broke from him, and pointed upwards. ‘“ Look!” she cried— 
“look! There is someone there! Heisthere! Alive or dead, he is 
found !” 

They looked upwards in the direction to which she pointed ; and 
there, fluttering in the fresh April wind, they saw something—a rag— 
a white handkerchief—hanging from the dark mouth of a hollow in the 
cliff. Y 

This hollow in the cliff was about twelve feet above the sand, and 
at first sight appeared utterly inaccessible. 

“ He is there!” cried Helen; “I am sure he is there!” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Jerningham, examining the face of the cliff; “there 
are niches cut here for foothold. Why, this must be the Saint’s Cave 
of which they have told us. Yes, finding himself overtaken by the 
tide, he might have taken refuge here. It is just possible he might 
clamber to that opening.” 

‘** I know he was distinguished as a gymnast in Belgium,” said M. 
de Bergerac eagerly. 

“IT will run back and fetch the boatmen,” said Mr. Jerningham ; 
“they are waiting for us yonder.” 

He pointed to the opening in the cliff, and hastened thither. 
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* Hola !” shouted Theodore ; “ art thou up yonder, dear boy ?” 

Helen fell on her knees among the rough stones and wet seaweed. 

“© merciful Father, restore him to us!” she cried, with clasped 
hands. “ Hear our prayers, O Giver of all good things, and give him 
back to us !” 

Her father watched her with tearful eyes. ‘My darling,” he said, 
raising her in his arms, “ we must not hope too much. For pity’s sake, 
be firm. That handkerchief may mean nothing ; or, if—if he is there, 
he may be no less lost to us.” 

“ Call to him again, dear father. Tell him we are here.” 

“ Hola!” shouted the Frenchman. “ Eustace, if you are up yonder, 
answer your friends. Hola!” 

Again and again he repeated the call, but there was no answer. 

* How long they are coming—how long!” cried Helen, looking 
despairingly towards the sea. 

As she spoke, Mr. Jerningham reappeared in the opening of the cliff 
with the two boatmen. They came running towards the cave, one of 
them carrying a rope. Both were barefooted, and to them the scaling 
of St. Kentigern’s Cave was a small affair; but each opined that for a 
Southron it would be a difficult business. 

“* A man can do desperate things when he is fighting for his life,” 
replied Mr. Jerningham. “ How is it that this cave was overlooked in 
our search ?” 

The men replied, rather vaguely, that the cave was too unlikely a 
place to search. They might as well have looked on the top of the 
cliffs. 

While Mr. Jerningham asked this question, one of the boatmen 
stuck his boathook into the cliff, and by the aid of this and the foothold 
cut in the craggy surface, clambered, cat-like, to the mouth of the little 
cave, and hung there, peering into the darkness. 

‘“‘There’s something here,” he said; and on this the second boat- 
man, at Mr. Jerningham’s order, mounted on his shoulders, and hoisted 
his comrade into the cavern. 

There was a pause, an awful interval of hope and terror, and then 
the boatman shouted to his mate below to lend a hand there, and in the 
next instant a limp, lifeless figure, in dust-whitened clothes, was thrust 
from the narrow mouth of the cave and lowered gently into the boat- 
man’s sturdy arms. But not unaided did the boatman receive his 
burden, Mr. Jerningham’s arms were extended to assist in receiving 
that helpless form ; Mr. Jerningham’s hands laid it gently upon Helen’s 
shawl, which she had flung off and cast upon the ground a moment 
before. 

Dead or alive? For some moments that was a moot question. 
Harold Jerningham knelt beside the prostrate figure, with his head 
bent low upon its breast. 

“Thank God!” he said quietly, with his hand upon the young 
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man’s heart. ‘It does beat.” He tried to find the pulse, but a faint 
groan broke from the white lips as he lifted the wrist. 

“His arm is broken,” said Mr. Jerningham, in the same quiet tone; 
and then he turned to Helen, with a sudden burst of feeling. “It is 
you who found him,” he cried; “I dedicate his life to you.” 

At any other moment, such words might have provoked interroga- 
tion; but this was a time in which the wildest words pass unquestioned. 

The two boatmen, aided always by Mr. Jerningham, carried the 
lifeless figure to the boat, where it was gently laid upon a bed com- 
posed of a folded sail, an overcoat, and Helen’s shawl, against the 
rejection of which she pleaded piteously. 

“Indeed, I am warmly dressed; I do not want it,” she said. 

Mr. Jerningham seated himself in the boat, with his son’s head 
upon his knees. He looked down wonderingly at the pale, still face, so 
wan and haggard with pain. It was so difficult to comprehend his own 
feelings, and the change that had come upon him, since he had known 
that this young man was his. 

‘My rival,” he said to himself. ‘No, not my rival. My repre- 
sentative. The image I can show to the world, and say, ‘This is what 
I was!” 

Before they reached the inn at Killalochie, the village knew that 
the lost had been found. Scouts had posted off from the jetty with 
the happy tidings, before the boatmen could carry their burden on 
shore. He was found—alive. Everyone seemed to know this by in- 
stinct. Half-way between the jetty and the inn, Daniel Mayfield met 
them, staggering like a drunken man, pale as a corpse. 

He hung over the unconscious man with womanly fondness. He 
pushed Harold Jerningham aside, and asserted his right to his kins- 
man. 

“ Let no one stand between me and my boy,” he cried huskily. 

Scouts rushed to fetch the village surgeon; other scouts bade the 
landlady prepare her best room. All the common business of life was 
suspended in favour of this one stranger, snatched from the jaws of 
death. 

They carried him to the best room, which happened to be Mr. 
Jerningham’s room, and here he was laid, still unconscious, upon his 
father’s bed. 

The local surgeon came—a feeble old man in spectacles—and 
sounded and examined the prostrate form, while Daniel Mayfield and 
Harold Jerningham stood by in agony. The latter hurried from the 
room, sent for his servant, bade him mount one of the carriage-horses, 
and gallop to the station, thence by first train to Aberdeen, where he 
was to find and bring back the best surgeon in the place. 

“You'll say he is wanted for Mr. Jerningham of Pendarvoch,” he 
told the man, who made haste to obey his orders. 

The local surgeon had by this time discovered that there was a 
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broken arm, and was eager to set it; but this Mr. Jerningham inter- 
fered to prevent. 

‘“‘T have sent to Aberdeen for another surgeon,” he said; “ and I 
would rather you should wait until you have his codperation. Don’t 
you think it would be as well to apply a cooling lotion, in the mean 
while, to reduce that swelling? It would be quite impossible to set 
the bone while the arm and shoulder are in that swollen state.” 

To this the local surgeon assented, with an air of profound wisdom, 
and in the broadest Scotch ; after which he departed to prepare the 
lotion, leaving Harold Jerningham and Daniel Mayfield face to face 
beside the bed. 

‘“* How was he found ?” asked Daniel. 

Whereon Mr. Jerningham told the story of Helen’s walk and St. 
Kentigern’s Cave. 

“God bless her!” exclaimed Daniel; “and you, too, for your in- 
terest in this poor boy’s fate. He once told me.you disliked him. He 
must have wronged you.” 

“TI do not know that. I have been a creature of whims and preju- 
dices, and may have been prejudiced even against him.” 

“T thank you so much the more for your goodness in this crisis,” 
answered Daniel with deep feeling. ‘“ And now we need burden you 
with our troubles no longer. He lives! That one great fact is almost 
enough for me. I will fight Death hand to hand beside his bed. He 
is the only thing I love in this world, and I will do battle for my 
treasure.” 

He glanced towards the door, as much as to say, “ Let me be alone 
with my nephew.” 

Mr. Jerningham understood the look, and answered it. 

“You must not banish me from this room,” he said; “I claim the 
right to share your watch.” 

** On what ground ?” 

“* By the right of a father.” 

“A father’s right!” cried Daniel, with a bitter laugh; “that boy 
has no father. He does not know so much as his father’s name. He 
came to this place to discover it, if he could.” 

“ And he has found a father—a father who will be proud to acknow- 
ledge him.” 

“ Acknowledge him!” echoed Daniel scornfully ; “do you think he 
will acknowledge you? Do you suppose that hatred of you has not 
been his religion? It has. And you would acknowledge him? You 
break his mother’s heart, and bequeath to him a heritage of shame, 
and then, one fine day, four-and-twenty years after that poor heart was 
broken, you meet your son upon the road-side, and it is your caprice to 
acknowledge him. You stained his fair young life with the brand of 
illegitimacy. He can refuse to acknowledge a father on whom the law 
gives him no claim.” 
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‘There shall be no question of illegitimacy,” cried Mr. Jerningham 
eagerly ; “it is in my power to prove him legitimate.” 
4g “Yes, by a legal quibble. Do you think he will accept such re- 
habilitation ?” 

* What other reparation can I make ?” 

“Conjure the dead from their graves. Call back to life the girl 
whose womanhood you made one long remorse. Restore the country 
tradesman and his wife, who died of their daughter’s shame. Give back 

to that young man the years of boyhood and youth in which he has 
i felt the double sting of poverty and disgrace. Do these things, and 
your son will honour you.” 

Mr. Jerningham was silent. 

“Let me share your watch,” he pleaded presently, in a broken 
| voice. 














“You are welcome to do that,” answered Daniel; “and when it 
shall please God to restore him, I will not stand between you and the 
voice of his heart. Win his affection if you can; no counsel of mine 
shall weigh against you.” 








CHAPTER XLII. 
RECONCILED, 


Tue Aberdeen surgeon arrived late at night, but the setting of the 
| broken arm was deferred till the next day. The patient was now 
| delirious, and Mr. Ramsay, the great man from Aberdeen, having 
heard the story of St. Kentigern’s Cave, pronounced that rheumatic 
fever had been induced by cold and exposure in that dismal hermitage. 
After this came many dreary days and nights, during which the 
patient hovered between the realms of life and death, tenderly watched 
| by his uncle and Mr. Jerningham, who relieved each other’s guard at 
iH his bed-side. 
Then came a blessed change, and he was pronounced out of danger. 
The delirium gave place to a languid apathy, in which he seemed faintly 
to recognise the watchers by his bed, but to be too feeble to interest 
| himself in the affairs of this life. 
| While the patient was still in this stage, Mr. Jerningham persuaded 
Daniel to return to London, where the ravening editors were clamorous ; 


























for his presence ; and he, yielding to these arguments, left Mr. Jerning- 

i ham master of the field. 

i This was what the father wanted, to have his son in his own keep- 

Hi ing, to see those dim eyes brighten as they looked at him. To be nurse, 

valet, companion, friend, and some day, when he had won his son’s 

regard, to say to him suddenly: “ Eustace, forgive me! I am your 

| father !” 

Hl While the patient had lain helpless and unconscious, Mr. Jerning- 
ham had found the Ms. of the great poem, and had read, in those care- 

fully-written pages, the secrets of his son’s mind. The perusal of this 
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poem had filled him with pride. He, too, had written verse; but not 
such verse as this. The grace, the purity of a mind uncontaminated by 
vice, were visible here, and touched the heart of the weary worldling. 

“The romance of his own life is written here,” he said. “It is 
almost a confession. But how unlike that hateful confession which I 
published at his age! I, whose ambition was to emulate Rousseau— 
that pinchbeck philosopher who never ceased to be at heart a lackey.” 

M. de Bergerac and his daughter left Killalochie for Pendarvoch 
directly the invalid was pronounced out of danger. 

When he was well enough to be moved Mr. Jerningham conveyed 
him to Pendarvoch, whither he consented to go; but not without some 
show of wonderment. 

“Your friends, M. de Bergerac and his daughter, are there,” said 
Mr. Jerningham. 

‘You are very kind to wish to take me there,” replied the invalid ; 
“but I really think it would be better for me to go back to London, to 
my uncle Dan. I am quite strong enough for the journey.” 

** Indeed you are not. Besides, I have set my heart upon your 
coming to Pendarvoch.” 

** You are very good. How long is it since my uncle left this place ?” 

“ About five weeks.” 

*‘ And in that time who has watched and nursed me? For the last 
week, you, I know. But before that time? I have a vague recollection 
of seeing you always there—in that chair by the bed. Yes, I had a 
faint consciousness of your tender nursing. I do not know how to 
thank you. At Greenlands I used to think you by no means my 
friend; and yet you have devoted yourself to me for all these weeks! 
How can I be sufficiently grateful for so much kindness ?” 

‘* My presence has not been disagreeable to you ?” faltered the guilty 
watcher. 

** Disagreeable! I should be a wretch indeed if I were not grateful 
—if I were not deeply touched by so much kindness. Your presence 
has been an unspeakable comfort to me; your face has grown as fami- 
liar, and almost as dear, to me as uncle Dan’s. Forgive me for having 
ever thought differently—for having misunderstood you so at Green- 
lands.” 

“ Forgive me, Eustace,” said Mr. Jerningham earnestly. 

‘‘ Forgive you! For what offence ?” 

“ Do not ask that question. Clasp my hand in yours, so, and say, 
‘ With all my heart I forgive you.’” 

The invalid stared in feeble wonder, but did not repulse the hand 
that grasped his. 

“‘ With all my heart I forgive whatever wrong your prejudice may 
have done me.” 

“ Tt has been a deeper wrong than prejudice. Look at these two 
hands, Eustace: none can deny the likeness there.” 
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Again the invalid stared wonderingly at the speaker. 

“ Look!” cried Mr. Jerningham—“ look at these clasped hands.” 

Eustace looked at the two hands linked together. In every detail 
of form and colour the likeness between them was perfect. 

** Do you remember what De Bergerac said of us the first time we 
met at his dinner-table ?” asked Mr. Jerningham. 

“I remember his saying something about a resemblance between 
you and me.” ~ 

“ A notion which you repudiated.” 

*‘ T think it was you who first repudiated the idea,” said Eustace, 
with a faint smile. 

“Tt is quite possible. I have been insanely jealous of you. But 
that is over now. Do you know by what right I have watched by this 
bed? Do you know why I persuaded your uncle to leave you, that I 
might watch alone ?” 

* I can imagine no reason.” 

“ The right which I claimed was the right of a father. Yes, Eus- 
tace, it was on your father’s knees your head rested as we brought you 
home from death. It is your father who has watched you day and night 
through this weary illness.” 

“0 God!” cried Eustace, with a stifled groan. “Is this true?” 

“* As true as that you and I are here, face to face.” 

** Do you know that I have sworn to hate you? For the man who 
broke my mother’s heart I can never have any feeling but abhorrence. 
Your kindness to me I reject and repudiate. We are natural enemies, and 
have been from the hour in which I first learned the meaning of shame.” 

“I have heard you plead the cause of Christianity. Is this Chris- 
tian-like, Eustace ?” 

It is natural.” 

“ And you say that Christianity is something higher than nature. 
Prove it now to me, who have been something of a Pagan. Let me 
discover the superiority of your creed to my vague Pantheism. Look 
at me! I, your father, who have never knelt to mortal man, and but 
too seldom to God, I kneel by your bed, and ask, in abject humility, to 
be forgiven. I know that I cannot bring back the injured dead; I 
know that I cannot atone for the past. But if that gentle spirit has 
found a quiet haven whence she can look back to those she loved on 
earth, I know it would console her to see me forgiven. Judge me as if 
your mother stood by your side.” 

“She would forgive you,” murmured Eustace; “God created her 
to suffer and pardon.” 

“ And will you refuse the pardon she would have granted? You ~ 
forgave me just now, when our hands ‘vere clasped in friendship. Do 
you think you can recall that forgiveness? The words have been 
spoken. I have the ancient belief in the power of spoken words. 
Eustace, am I to kneel in vain to my only son ?” 
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The young-man covered his face with his hands. He had sworn 
to hate this man, his arch-enemy, and the enemy had taken base ad- 
vantage of his weakness, and had stolen his affection. This pale, worn 
face, worn with the weary night-watches of the past six weeks, was not 
the face of a foe. His mother—yes, she would have forgiven, and her 
wrongs were greater than his. And if, from the heaven her penitence 
had won, she looked back to earth, it would grieve that gentle spirit to 
see disunion here. 

There was a long pause, and then the son extended his hand to his 
father. 

“For my mother’s wrongs I have hated you,” he said: “for her 
sake I forgive you.” 

This was all. On the same day they travelled to Pendarvoch, and 
on that night Eustace slept in the picturesque castle that sheltered 
Helen and her father. All was harmony and affection. The invalid 
gained strength rapidly, and spent his evenings in a long panelled 
saloon, with his father and his two friends. 

He told them now, for the first time, the story of that walk which 
had so nearly cost him his life: how, finding the tide gaining upon him 
as he neared the inlet of the clifs, he had sought there some means of 
reaching the heights above, and, finding none, had essayed to clamber 
to the Saint’s Cave. This feat he had achieved, thanks to his experi- 
ence as a gymnast; but in the last desperate scramble into the mouth 
of the cave he had broken his arm, and from the pain of this injury 
he had fainted. Of the two nights and days which he had spent in 
that narrow retreat, he remembered nothing distinctly. He had only 
a vague sense of having suffered cold and hunger, and of being tor- 
mented, almost to madness, by the perpetual roar of the waves, which 
had seemed to thunder at the very mouth of the cavern, and to be for 
ever threatening his destruction. 

For a month Eustace stayed at Pendarvoch; and during this time 
the great poem appeared, and won from the press such speedy recogni- 
tion and kindly appreciation as would scarcely have been accorded to 
the work of an unknown poet, if Daniel Mayfield and Mr. Jerningham 
had not both exerted their utmost influence in its behalf. Daniel did, 
indeed, with his own hand, write more than one of the notices which 
elevated his nephew to a high rank among the younger poets. 

There remained now only the grand question of the new-found son’s 
legitimation ; but here Mr. Jerningham found himself obstinately op- 
posed. 
“T will accept your affection with all filial gratitude,” said Eustace; 
“but I will take no pecuniary benefit from your hands, neither will I 
accept a name which you refused to my mother.” 

“That is to make your wrongs irreparable.” 

“ All such wrongs are irreparable.” 

Long and often repeated were the arguments held between the 
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father and son upon this subject. But Eustace was not to be moved 
by argument. From this new-found father he would receive nothing. 
For the rest, his literary career had opened brightly, and the fruits of 
his poem enabled him to enter himself at the Temple as a student of 
law. 

One day in June Eustace came to Greenlands to renew his suit with 
M. de Bergerac, by Mr. Jerningham’s advice, and this time found his 
suit prosper. 

“‘ Jerningham advises me to consult only my daughter’s heart,” said 
the exile, “and that is yours.” 

Within a month of this interview there was a quiet wedding at the 
little Berkshire church, in whose gloomy vault poor Emily Jerningham 
slumbered—a ceremonial at which Daniel Mayfield shone radiant in an 
expansive white waistcoat, and with moustache of freshest Tyrian dye. 
Theodore de Bergerac gave his daughter to her husband, while Harold 
Jerningham stood by satisfied, with his new ré/e of spectator. 

The bride and bridegroom began their honeymoon in a very unpre- 
tentious manner in pleasant lodgings at Folkestone; but one day the 
bride ventured to suggest that Folkestone was a place of which it was 
possible for the human mind to grow weary. 

“If you would only take me to Switzerland?” Helen pleaded, with 
her sweetest smile. 

“My dear love, you forget that although the most fortunate of 
created beings, we are, from the Continental innkeeper’s point of view, 
actual paupers.” 

** Not quite, dear. There was one little circumstance that no one 
thought it worth while to mention before our marriage; but perhaps 
it would be as well for you to be informed of it now.” 

She handed to him a paper of a legal and alarming appearance. 

It was a deed of gift, whereby Harold Jerningham, on the one part, 
bestowed upon Helen de Bergerac, the daughter of his very dear friend 
Theodore de Bergerac, for the other part, funded property producing 
something over three thousand a-year. 

** Good heavens, he has cheated me after all!” cried Eustace. 

“He told us the story of your birth, dear, his own remorse, and 
your noble repudiation of all gifts from him. And then he entreated 
me to let some benefit from his wealth come to you indirectly through 
me.” 


Another wedding, as quiet as the simple ceremony in Berkshire, 
took place just twelve months after Mrs. Jerningham’s death. For a 
year Lucy Alford had lived very quietly among her new friends at Har- 
row, receiving sometimes a package of new books, and a brief, friendly 
note from the editor of the Areopagus, for the sole token that she was 
not utterly forgotten by him. But one day he paid an unexpected 
visit to the Harrow Parsonage, and finding Miss Alford alone in the 
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pretty garden, asked her to be his wife. Few words were needed for 
his prayer. The sweet face, with its maiden blushes and downcast eye- 
lids, told him that he was still beloved, still the dearest, and wisest, and 
greatest of earthly creatures in the sight of Lucy Alford. 


While Eustace and his young wife wander, happy as children, amidst 
Alpine mountains and by the margin of Alpine lakes, Harold Jerning- 
ham schemes for his son’s future. 

** He shall have the Park-lane house, and go into Parliament,” re- 
solves the father. ‘All my old ambitions shall revive in him.” 

But scheme as he may, there is always the bitter taste of the ashes 
which remain for the man who has plucked the Dead-Sea apples that 
hang ripe and red above the path of life. 





WILL-O’-THE-WISP 


OF all natural phenomena, that called Witl-o’-the-wisp has perhaps 
excited more curiosity, has been involved in more obscurity, and, 
strange to say, has been less written about, than any other. Even 
at the present day we meet occasionally with persons who connect 
this peculiar manifestation of light with the supernatural, and who 
prefer the appellation of e/f-candles, or Jack-o’-lantern, to the probably 
more correct but less poetic term of corpse-candle, which the ignis fatuus 
received years ago from the graver inhabitants of Wales. The Scotch, 
generally more poetical than they imagine themselves to be, seem to 
have adopted the term e/f-candles; the English, that of Will-o’-the-wisp 
—to which, appertaining to my own country, I naturally adhere. 
Whence came the term iynis fatuus (ignis, fire; fatuus, giddy, wild, 
silly)? Would it not lead us to believe that the ancients were ac- 


quainted with these 
“Wild fires dancing o’er the heath,” 


and that the Latins gave them their quasi-scientific name? But it must 
be remembered that the Latin language, more or less pure, was very 
widely used in the Middle Ages. Moreover, I can find no allusion to 
the phenomenon of Will-o’-the-wisp in any of the ancient Greek or 
Latin authors who might be considered as most likely to have described 
it. It appears to me more probable that the term ignis fatuus was 
employed for the first time by some observer belonging to the age of 
Roger Bacon (1214 to 1292), or perhaps even later. The earliest direct 
allusion to it I find in Shakespeare’s Henry JV. (part i. act iii. sc. 3), 
written about the year 1590, where Falstaff speaks of Bardolph’s red 
nose as an ignis fatuus: ‘“ When thou rannest up Gadshill in the night 
to catch my horse, if I did not think thou hadst been an ignis fatuus, or 
a ball of wild fire, there’s no purchase in money,” &c. 

About 1672 Newton wrote in his Opticks, “ Vapours arising from 
putrefied waters are usually called «gnes fatui.” And in 1675 the French 
chemist Lemery defines the phenomenon better, though he only alludes 
to it in a short paragraph in his Course of Chemistry, where he says, 
“The ignis fatuus, or those fires which appear upon several waters in 
hot countries .... a light, spirituous, and errant flame... . not 
supplied with a sufficient quantity of matter to continue long.” But 
we are by no means assured that he distinguished accurately between 
the true ignis fatuus (which is not restricted to hot countries) and the 
flame of burning naphtha or carburetted hydrogen so common in some 
parts of the East, and not unknown in our own country. The ancients 
have often alluded to these naphtha or petroleum flames, which issue 
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from the ground, and were adored in very remote periods of antiquity 
by the Persian fire-worshippers. 

That the term ignis fatuus had been applied to the phenomenon of 
Will-o’-the-wisp before the time of Shakespeare is, then, certain; but 
that the ancients had any notion of it I can find no proof, though 
burning naphtha-springs and certain electrical phenomena have been 
observed and recorded by them. Such, for instance, is the famous 
Chimera in Lycia, which, according to Humboldt, has been burning 
for several thousand years. The curious phenomenon we are going to 
examine here is quite another thing. 

Will-o’-the-wisp shows itself on dark autumnal nights as a flicker- 
ing wandering flame, hovering in the air at a little distance—two or 
three feet at most—from the ground, or above the surface of stagnant 
water. It appears sometimes about the size of a man’s hand, at others 
not larger than the flame of a common candle; it will dance wildly 
about for a few instants, and then become extinguished ; at this moment 
another light of the same kind will show itself, near the same place ; 
and so on for a length of time. Often several “giddy flames” will be 
seen at once. If the observer endeavours to approach them, the lights 
recede ; if he rushes wildly away from them, they have sometimes been 
observed to follow him. Hence these remarkable appearances have 
ofttimes intimidated the peasantry, and have been attributed generally 
to evil spirits (elves, according to demonologists, are merely little 
devils), for it has been more than once recorded that, in endeavouring 
to follow the Will-o’-the-wisp over boggy lands, some persons have been 
engulfed in the morass, and have lost their lives. We shall see pre- 
sently that such unfortunate persons have contributed to produce the 
dancing lights which they pursued. 

It cannot be said that the phenomenon of Will-o’-the-wisp is com- 
mon; at least, certain localities appear more favourable to it than 
others. Thus, several eminent naturalists tell us they have been out 
many times at night for the purpose of observing it, but without suc- 
cess; whilst few persons residing in the swampy districts of Great 
Britain are unacquainted with its appearance. The localities in which 
the phenomenon has most frequently been witnessed are peat-bogs, 
marshy districts, damp cemeteries, recent battle-fields; it is seen occa- 
sionally over stagnant waters, in damp valleys, and sometimes near 
isolated farmhouses and cottages on the moors, &c. Some persons 
have asserted that the Will-o’-the-wisp may be observed at all seasons 
of the year, which may be true for certain parts of the continent of 
Europe, and, for aught I know, for England also; but with us it is 
chiefly in autumn, and particularly in November, that the curious 
ignis fatuus may be seen flitting over the edge of a morass, hovering 
around the tops of withered sedges, reeds, and brushwood, dancing 
over old tombstones, or above the surface of a stagnant pond. 

As far as my own experience goes, the localities in which Will-o’- 
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the-wisps may be seen with tolerable certainty are, in England, the 
peaty districts around Port Carlisle, in Cumberland ; on the Continent, 
in the damp valleys between Marburg and Cassel, and more certainly 
still in the churchyard outside the town of Gibraltar. An observer 
who visits these localities will rarely be disappointed. It is occasionally 
seen also in the. lowlands of Scotland, in the swampy parts of the south 
of England, Wales, North Germany, «&c. 

The old naturalists Ray and Willoughby, and more recently the 
entomologists Kirby and Spence, endeavoured to explain the pheno- 
menon of Will-o’-the-wisp by attributing this strange appearance to 
the presence of luminous insects hovering in clusters over the marshy 
ground. But such an opinion can only have resulted from imperfect 
observation, or rather from no observation at all, of the phenomenon 
in question ; for those who have seen fire-flies and Will-o’-the-wisps 
only once in their lives could never fail to distinguish easily the one 
from the other. Neither is it to be confounded with the more or less 
stationary flames of ignited naphtha-springs, still common in the East 
and in Italy, which have been also witnessed in Herefordshire, Lan- 
arkshire, and other places, with us. 

In 1729 we have a scientific account in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of a Will-o’-the-wisp observed by Dr. Derham. He got near 
enough to obtain a very advantageous view of it, which is not often to 
be done, as (he also observes) the light flies from those who approach 
it, as if it were an animated being. The Will-o’-the-wisp appeared to 
Dr. Derham over some boggy ground between two rocky hills; the 
night was dark and calm, so that he was enabled to advance within 
two or three yards of it. He describes it as presenting the appearance 
of “a complete body of light without any division,” so that he was 
sure it could not be occasioned by any description of insects. It kept 
dancing about a dead thistle, till a very slight motion of the air, occa- 
sioned, as he supposes, by his near approach to it, made it spring to 
another place; after which it kept flying before him as he advanced. 

In 1776 we find the celebrated electrician Volta endeavouring to 
account for the phenomenon of Will-o’-the-wisp in his letters to Charles 
Joseph Campi, who discovered marsh gas in the autumn of 1767. 
Campi, an intelligent ecclesiastic, observed that when a stick is thrust 
into the mud, abounding in vegetable remains, which lies under stag- 
nant water, bubbles of gas escape which are inflammable. He made this 
observation for the first time near the beautiful hills of St. Colombano, 

** del bel Colle 
Cui bacia il Lambro il piede, 
Ed a cui Colombano il nome diede,” 
Volta devoted much time to the study of this peculiar gas, which 
results from the decomposition of vegetable substances under water, 
and is called marsh gas or carburetted hydrogen. In a letter addressed 
to Campi, in December 1776, he is inclined to attribute Will-o’-the- 
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wisp to the combustion of this gas, but cannot account for its ignition. 
“Tf such is indeed its nature, how can we explain its inflammation?” 
he exclaims.* 

About ten years ago, when a student at the University of Brussels, 
the author and his companions more than once amused themselves 
by collecting this same marsh gas on the pool of St. Jos-ten-Noode. 
At the side of the pool is an estaminet, where beer is sold, and a boat 
is kept. They used to take out the boat, and stirring up the mud with 
an oar, collect in large beer-glasses, previously filled with water, the 
gas which rose to the surface. The glasses full of gas were carefully 
placed with their orifice downwards in a layer of water, upon so many 
plates, and carried into the house. One by one they were turned up, 
and a lighted match applied to them; when the gas they contained 
flared up before the faces of the astonished peasants who generally as- 
sembled there in the evening, and marvelled not a little at the sight. 

On the 12th December 1776, a little before daylight, Mr. Warltire 
observed the phenomenon of Will-o’-the-wisp on the road to Broms- 
grove, about five miles from Birmingham. ‘Many of these lights,” he 
says, “were playing in an adjacent field, in different directions, from 
some of which there suddenly sprung up bright branches of light, 
something resembling the explosion of a rocket ... and the hedge, 
and trees on the side of the hedge, were illuminated. This appearance 
continued but for a few seconds, and then the Jack-o’-lanterns played as 
before.” It seems that he observed this light from a certain distance, 
and did not attempt to approach it. The observation is consigned 
to the appendix to Dr. Priestley’s 3d vol. of Haperiments and Observa- 
tions on Air. 

The next account is that of Dr. Weissenborn (J/ag. of Nat. Hist. 
N.S. i, 553), who says: “In the year 1818 I was fortunate enough to 
get a fine view of the zgnes fatui. . . . I was then at Schepfenthal, in 
the duchy of Gotha; and one clear November night, between eleven 
and twelve o’clock, when I had just undressed, the bright moonshine 
allured me to the window to survey the expanse of boggy meadows 
which spread two or three English miles in length, a quarter of a mile 
from the foot of the hillock on which the house stands. . . . My inti- 
mate acquaintance with the locality, together with the bright moon- 
light, enabled me to judge of the position and direction of the luminous 
phenomena the display of which I saw as soon as I had posted myself 
at the window. I perceived a number of reddish-yellow flames on dif- 
ferent parts of the expanse of almost level ground. I descried, perhaps, 
no more than six at a time, but dying away and appearing in other 


* Volta’s first letter to Campi plainly shows that the inflammable marsh gas was 
discovered by the latter in the autumn of 1767; and certainly Campi had never 
heard of it before he made his interesting observation. But Dr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin appears to have heard of it in New Jersey three years previously, in 1764, as 
he states in a letter to Dr, Priestley. 
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places so rapidly that it was impossible to count them; on a rough 
calculation there were about twenty or twenty-five within a second. 
Some were small, and burned dimly; others flashed with a bright flame, 
in a direction almost parallel to the ground, and coinciding with that 
of the wind, which was rather brisk. After having looked with amaze- 
ment at the brilliant scene as a whole, I tried to study its details, and 
soon found that the flames which were nearest originated in a quag- 
mire by a solitary cluster of willows . . . The succession of flames lay 
always in the same straight line, and in the direction of the wind. . . . 
After about an hour, a mist began to overspread the meadows; but I 
saw the lights still glimmering through it whilst I dressed myself, in 
order to examine the phenomenon in its laboratory. However, when 
I reached the meadows, the atmospheric conditions which give rise to 
the ignis fatuus had ceased to exist.” 

Major Blesson has given (in Hdin. New Phil. Journ. Jan. 1833) 
another interesting account of a Will-o’-the-wisp which he observed for 
the first time in his life in a valley of the forest of Gorbitz, which 
covers part of Brandenburg. This valley is of an argillaceous and 
marshy nature, the water of the morass is ferruginous and covered with 
a film of iridescent matter. During the day bubbles of gas are ob- 
served to rise in the water, and at night flames appear to escape from 
its surface. Suspecting that there existed some connection between the 
flames and the bubbles of air, Major Blesson marked the place where 
they occurred; and returning in the evening he perceived there flames 
of a violet-blue tint, which receded as he approached them, so that he 
could not get near enough to examine them minutely. Several days 
of rain followed, which gave him time to reflect upon the phenomenon 
before he observed it again. He had no doubt that the flames were 
attributable to an inflammable gas which burnt in the daytime as well 
as at night, but could only be seen in the evening, when it was dark. 
As twilight came on, after the rain had ceased, he went again to the 
spot and awaited the appearance of the Will-o’-the-wisp. When night 
approached, the flames became gradually visible; they appeared redder 
than before; as he advanced towards them they receded; but feeling 
convinced that they would return to the place where he stood when 
the agitation of the air ceased, he kept himself perfectly still, and they 
returned gradually towards him. So close, indeed, were they at a 
certain moment that it occurred to him to ascertain if he could light a 
piece of paper by their aid. For some time the attempt was un- 
successful, as the current of air caused by his breath was opposed to 
the experiment ; but by turning his face aside, and with his handker- 
chief before his mouth, the paper soon became brown and covered with 
damp. At last, by taking a long narrow strip, he had the pleasure of 
seeing it take fire. 

The phenomenon was, then, evidently owing to ignited gas. The 
author completed his observations by driving away some of the flames 
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until they were so far from the source that they became extinguished ; 
and he afterwards lit with a torch a number of the little bubbles of gas 
as they escaped through the water on different parts of the morass. 

A more recent account is the following, which is also an interesting 
observation : 

One fine summer evening in 1840, Mr. J. H. Humphrey and his 
cousin, the superintendent of the quarantine establishment then existing 
at Sandbank, were walking by the road from Dunoon to Holy Loch, in 
Argyleshire, when they came to a large reedy pool, usually covered with 
fine water-lilies, on the left side of the road, near some property then 
belonging to a Mr. Hunter. It was dark, and they both saw several 
lights, “precisely like the flame of a common candle,” flitting across 
the surface of the pond from one sedgy part of it to the other. They 
stood still and observed the phenomenon attentively. The cousin ob- 
served, “‘O yes; those are the Will-o’-the-wisps, to be seen frequently.” 
They went close to the reedy edge of the pond, and “there was not a 
boy or a man besides themselves near the spot.” The lights appeared 
to leap from place to place and then to vanish, just as though lighted 
candles were thrown across the pond and fell into the water. They 
did not appear to rise high above the surface, but to flit across the 
pond about a foot or two above it. 

The next account was communicated to the 7imes newspaper. In 
September 1858 a lady with her little girl and a clergyman were 
benighted and lost their way on one of the Taff Vale mountains, South 
Wales. Being on horseback, among dangerous bogs, in intense dark- 
ness, they moved cautiously along in search of a road; till, passing a 
little dell or ravine with a wall at the bottom of it, they saw just across 
it many bright lights apparently swung about near the ground. They 
all exclaimed at once “ They have sent out men to look for us with 
lanterns!” and so firm was this belief that, not being able to cross the 
wall, the reverend gentleman put his hand to his mouth and shouted 
long and loud. As the wall was not more than thirty yards distant, 
the young lady, who was mounted on a Welsh pony, scrambled down to 
it; when she instantly exclaimed, “They are Will-o’-the-wisps, mamma, 
and it’s an awful bog!” which proved to be the case, for there were no 
human beings within miles of them. This occurred at eleven o’clock 
at night and at a thousand feet above the sea-level. 

That same year Will-o’-the-wisp was frequently remarked in the 
peat districts near Port Carlisle in Cumberland. Scarcely an evening 
passed during the latter part of autumn but they might be seen flit- 
ting far and near over the marshes. 

But of all the places where Will-o’-the-wisp may be seen in its fall 
splendour, there are none with which I am acquainted that equal in 
this respect the churchyard outside the town of Gibraltar. This lo- 
cality has been known for some years as a very remarkable spot on 

many accounts, and the climate appears to be extremely favourable to 
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places so rapidly that it was impossible to count them; on a rough 
calculation there were about twenty or twenty-five within a second. 
Some were small, and burned dimly; others flashed with a bright flame, 
in a direction almost parallel to the ground, and coinciding with that 
of the wind, which was rather brisk. After having looked with amaze- 
ment at the brilliant scene as a whole, I tried to study its details, and 
soon found that the flames which were nearest originated in a quag- 
mire by a solitary cluster of willows . . . The succession of flames lay 
always in the same straight line, and in the direction of the wind... . 
After about an hour, a mist began to overspread the meadows; but I 
saw the lights still glimmering through it whilst I dressed myself, in 
order to examine the phenomenon in its laboratory. However, when 
I reached the meadows, the atmospheric conditions which give rise to 
the ignis fatuus had ceased to exist.” 

Major Blesson has given (in Hdin. New Phil. Journ. Jan. 1833) 
another interesting account of a Will-o’-the-wisp which he observed for 
the first time in his life in a valley of the forest of Gorbitz, which 
covers part of Brandenburg. This valley is of an argillaceous and 
marshy nature, the water of the morass is ferruginous and covered with 
a film of iridescent matter. During the day bubbles of gas are ob- 
served to rise in the water, and at night flames appear to escape from 
its surface. Suspecting that there existed some connection between the 
flames and the bubbles of air, Major Blesson marked the place where 
they occurred; and returning in the evening he perceived there flames 
of a violet-blue tint, which receded as he approached them, so that he 
could not get near enough to examine them minutely. Several days 
of rain followed, which gave him time to reflect upon the phenomenon 
before he observed it again. He had no doubt that the flames were 
attributable to an inflammable gas which burnt in the daytime as well 
as at night, but could only be seen in the evening, when it was dark. 
As twilight came on, after the rain had ceased, he went again to the 
spot and awaited the appearance of the Will-o’-the-wisp. When night 
approached, the flames became gradually visible; they appeared redder 
than before; as he advanced towards them they receded; but feeling 
convinced that they would return to the place where he stood when 
the agitation of the air ceased, he kept himself perfectly still, and they 
returned gradually towards him. So close, indeed, were they at a 
certain moment that it occurred to him to ascertain if he could light a 
piece of paper by their aid. For some time the attempt was un- 
successful, as the current of air caused by his breath was opposed to 
the experiment ; but by turning his face aside, and with his handker- 
chief before his mouth, the paper soon became brown and covered with 
damp. At last, by taking a long narrow strip, he had the pleasure of 
seeing it take fire. 

The phenomenon was, then, evidently owing to ignited gas. The 
author completed his observations by driving away some of the flames 
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until they were so far from the source that they became extinguished ; 
and he afterwards lit with a torch a number of the little bubbles of gas 
as they escaped through the water on different parts of the morass. 

A more recent account is the following, which is also an interesting 
observation : 

One fine summer evening in 1840, Mr. J. H. Humphrey and his 
cousin, the superintendent of the quarantine establishment then existing 
at Sandbank, were walking by the road from Dunoon to Holy Loch, in 
Argyleshire, when they came to a large reedy pool, usually covered with 
fine water-lilies, on the left side of the road, near some property then 
belonging to a Mr. Hunter. It was dark, and they both saw several 
lights, “precisely like the flame of a common candle,” flitting across 
the surface of the pond from one sedgy part of it to the other. They 
stood still and observed the phenomenon attentively. The cousin ob- 
served, “O yes; those are the Will-o’-the-wisps, to be seen frequently.” 
They went close to the reedy edge of the pond, and “there was not a 
boy or a man besides themselves near the spot.” The lights appeared 
to leap from place to place and then to vanish, just as though lighted 
candles were thrown across the pond and fell into the water. They 
did not appear to rise high above the surface, but to flit across the 
pond about a foot or two above it. 

The next account was communicated to the 7imes newspaper. In 
September 1858 a lady with her little girl and a clergyman were 
benighted and lost their way on one of the Taff Vale mountains, South 
Wales. Being on horseback, among dangerous bogs, in intense dark- 
ness, they moved cautiously along in search of a road; till, passing a 
little dell or ravine with a wall at the bottom of it, they saw just across 
it many bright lights apparently swung about near the ground. They 
all exclaimed at once “ They have sent out men to look for us with 
lanterns!” and so firm was this belief that, not being able to cross the 
wall, the reverend gentleman put his hand to his mouth and shouted 
long and loud. As the wall was not more than thirty yards distant, 
the young lady, who was mounted on a Welsh pony, scrambled down to 
it; when she instantly exclaimed, ‘‘ They are Will-o’-the-wisps, mamma, 
and it’s an awful bog !” which proved to be the case, for there were no 
human beings within miles of them. This occurred at eleven o'clock 
at night and at a thousand feet above the sea-level. 

That same year Will-o’-the-wisp was frequently remarked in the 
peat districts near Port Carlisle in Cumberland. Scarcely an evening 
passed during the latter part of autumn but they might be seen flit- 
ting far and near over the marshes. 

But of all the places where Will-o’-the-wisp may be seen in its full 
splendour, there are none with which I am acquainted that equal in 
this respect the churchyard outside the town of Gibraltar. This lo- 
cality has been known for some years as a very remarkable spot on 
many accounts, and the climate appears to be extremely favourable to 
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the development of wgnis fatuus. The soil of the cemetery is very sandy ; 
many of the graves are not more than three feet deep ; ifit is attempted 
to dig them deeper the earth falls in. Burials are very frequent and 
space very scarce. Though no flames are observed in the daytime, the 
putrid odour which arises from the soil is more easily imagined than 
described. In fact, it is a locality par excellence for Will-o’-the-wisp, 
and we recommend it to the attention of lovers of natural philosophy. 

The explanation of Will-o’-the-wisp is very simple. We have 
already seen that when vegetable matters decay under water they pro- 
duce a quantity of carburetted hydrogen gas, the inflammable gas 
which Volta wrote about to Campi at the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, and which, he said, would account for ignis fatuus, if we could 
explain how it became ignited. A French writer, Lecoutourier, who 
died very young a few years ago, experienced the same difficulty in 
1856 when he endeavoured to account for the inflammation of marsh 
gas, and suggested in his Musée des Sciences that lightning might be 
the cause of it. In November lightning is rare with us. But marsh 
gas, which is known to miners as /ire-damp, causes those fearful ex- 
plosions in coal-mines, where it occasionally takes fire—heaven only 
knows how !—in mines that are imperfectly ventilated. 

Carburetted hydrogen is not, however, the only product of the de- 
composition of vegetable matter under water; several other substances 
are produced in these circumstances; but carburetted hydrogen and 
carbonic acid gas are the principal products. The same gases are 
evolved also when animal substances decay under water or in the damp 
soil; but in the latter case, besides the two gases just named, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, ammonia, and phosphuretted hydrogen are pro- 
duced, and yield that peculiar putrid odour which characterises the 
decomposition of animal matter. When the gases evolved by decaying 
vegetable substances alone find their way through the water to the air, 
they give rise to no Will-o’-the-wisp, but merely to a gaseous mixture 
which will take fire if a light be applied to it. If an animal substance 
be decaying at the same time, then the gas which arises will take fire 
of itself as soon as it comes in contact with the air. This effect is 
owing to small quantities of phosphuretted hydrogen being evolved 
along with the other gases, and giving to the mixture the property of 
taking fire spontaneously. A very small quantity of phosphuretted 
hydrogen diffused thus through marsh gas, will produce the pheno- 
mena in question. Wherever Will-o’-the-wisp manifests itself over 
“the oozy bog” or in the dark cemetery, there lies the corpse of some 
animal. In the former case it may be some fish, a dog, an ox—or some 
unfortunate traveller ! 

T. L, PHIPSON, PH.D., F.C.8. 
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IN CARNIVAL TIME 


I HELD the secret of a woman’s love, 
A gem shut in the casket of my heart, 
So prized, I even hid it from my friend,— 
My other self, my nature’s counterpart. 


And when the Carnival had come, and he, 
My bright young Henri, citywards would fare, 
And we linked arms, I said no word, but thought, 
With flaming cheek, “ Ginevra may be there!” 


The grim old city wore its festal garb, 
All draped and garlanded and flower-strewn, 

And through its streets the masque of joyaunce moved 
Under the blue and radiant dome of noon. 


Through many a mask there flashed inviting eyes,— 


Stars brighter for the night wherein they set,— 
And cheeks glowed into dimples, matching well 
Lips that half kissed ere other lips they met. 


And in the midst Ginevra swept along, 
Reclining in her own luxurious grace : 
Our eyes met, and she started; but, in room 

Of smiles, a trouble came into her face! 


I understood: she wes no longer mine; 
Another in that heart held sovran sway. 

My presence pained her. With one mournful look, 
Sad with reproach, I turned, and went my way. 





I went alone, deserting Henri’s side 
Without a thought of him, while he, intent 
On the bright whirl before him, heeded not: 
Alone out of the hateful streets I went. 


Out of the city, out into the fields 
I staggered, as one reeling from a blow, 
Uncertain of my purpose and my way: 
As o’er wide wastes, in dreams, men aimless go. 
VOL, VI. DD 
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The hours wore on. Once I looked up and saw 
That in the west a crimson sunset burned. 
Then night, and with it tenderer thoughts of her ; 

And to the grim old city I returned. 


I sought the gloomy house, Ginevra’s home ; 

A light gleamed in the chamber where she slept, 
Gleamed, vanished as I gazed at it, and then 

Down from her latticed casement someone leapt. 


Without a cry my sword sprang whistling out; 
Another met it,—not a word was said; 

They twined and gleamed an instant’s space, and lo! 
My foe dropt from my point, as drop the dead. 


I dragged the body half-way to the lamp 
That at our Lady’s feet was flaring dim, 

Then turned the face up,—God! it was my friend! 
My Henri! I was bending over him! 


The jealous fury raging in my heart 
In a great agony an instant blazed; 

“False friend!” I cried: but gazing on his face 
I did him truer justice as I gazed. 


It was my rival in Ginevra’s love, 

Yet my true friend no less, whom I had slain: 
“ Henri, forgive me! speak!” I cried to him: 

His lips moved not; they never moved again. 


I dragged his body closer to the light, 
And to our Lady wholly turned his face ; 

My sword-hilt cross I held, and softly prayed 
That Heaven would take his spirit, of its grace. 


Yea, though his blood was red upon my hand, 
To raise that hand to Heaven I could dare— 
His death was not upon my soul ; my lips 
Were not so false that they polluted prayer. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HESTER KIRTON,” “ WILD AS A HAWK,” ETC. 


“Waar will you?” said the coachman of my vigilante ; “ you have been 
driving about for two hours; you have been to every hotel in the town; 
it is the Kermesse, I tell you ; and it is better to sleep in a bed than 
on a door-step.” 

There was something conclusive about his last words. I looked up 
at the dingy archway, and tried to conquer the repugnance I felt to the 
general aspect of the house. I gave a hearty gulp and stepped in. 

I had been to all the hotels in the Place de Meir, the Place Verte, 
&c., but all were full to the roof. This one was certainly well situated 
in the Marché aux Souliers, just between the two Places; but then I 
had never heard of it—an unanswerable objection to an Englishman— 
and it did not look inviting. I believe that my coachman was in the 
pay of Jonas and his wife; but I forget—I have yet to introduce you to 
them. 

A great unwieldy Flemish woman met me at the foot of the stairs ; 
she looked brown and dirty; and I thought of the Ogress in the fairy 
tale as she smiled at me copiously out of those cunning little black 
beads of eyes, and fondled her fat hands. Under the plea of the Ker- 
messe, I settled to pay a first-class price for a room aw troisi#me, and 
was tlien handed over to the guidance of her squinting, fish-mouthed 
husband up the dirty staircase. I looked at the man as he showed 
me into my room, and [ thought I had never seen a more striking 
likeness to the late Mr. Jonas Chuzzlewit. 

I did not feel happy; I kept thinking of stories about unwary tra- 
vellers betrayed into a brigand’s den, and put to sleep in beds with 
trap-doors under them. 

I looked at the bed: there was no canopy to come down and crush 
me; there were no hangings at all; nor was there even a pretence of 
carpet. A round table with a decayed oilskin top, one chair with a 
broken back, and a miserable wash-stand. 

I turned to remonstrate, but Jonas had slipped away as noiselessly 
as a cat. 

I found my way back along the close, narrow gallery between the 
bedrooms. One of the doors was open, and showed a sort of cupboard 
lighted only by a skylight ; here half a dozen mattresses were stretched 
on tressels. I shuddered; the weather was stiflingly hot: “If many 
of the rooms are thus peopled, what an atmosphere there will be 
during night-time!” I said musingly; for I had remarked, as an ad» 
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ditional objection to my bedroom, that its window opened facing those 
of another part of the hotel, only a few feet separating them. 

There was no landlady to be seen when I reached the foot of the 
stairs ; so I went up three steps which faced me, and found myself in 
the salle. 

A stained, untidy cloth, suggestive both of soup and coffee, was 
being spread over one end of the table by the waiter. 

* (est ca—I am ver glad to see you, sir;” and he too rubbed his 
hands and smiled, and told me he spoke English, and that his name 
was Jules. He looked clean, and far more wholesome than either of 
his employers; and I began to make some inquiries about this Ker- 
messe, into which I had so unexpectedly fallen. 

“* Tiens—it is the Kermesse—the great Kermesse of Antwerp. All 
the world knows of it, and comes to it; Dutch and German—Europe 
in fact. There used to be Kermesse in all the Flemish towns, but not 
now ; all that is changed, and there is only this, the great Kermesse of 
Antwerp, the most important festival of the world.” 

I began to feel extremely ignorant, and.I attempted to change the 
subject by complaining of my bed-room. 

** ("est ca, monsieur, what will you?—for the Kermesse, no one care 
how they sleeps, so as they sleeps indoors—six in one room of two beds 
—and they are quite appy, because it is Kermesse. Monsieur, you 
should have told to keep a bed before for you, and then you could have 
choice ; now it is not possible—c’est ¢a.” 

There seemed something like reason in this, especially when Jules 
went on to tell me that the festival always takes place on the Sunday 
following the Feast of the Assumption, the 15th of August. If I gave 
up this bed and sought another inn, I might be even worse off. I 
ordered my supper and went out. 

The streets were almost impassable ; all vehicles were moving at a 
foot-pace ; the Place Verte was one mass of heads. There were gaily- 
dressed strangers from all quarters, to judge by the polyglot they 
talked; and swarms of Anversois already in holiday garb, chatted 
merrily together as they tried to promenade up and down under the 
trees. 

The Babel was increased by the constant hammering in a little 
pavilion at one end of the place. This was being erected for the band ; 
there was to be a ball for the people under the awnings in the centre 
of the Place, and early in the afternoon a musical concours in honour of 
Rubens, to end by the offering of laurel crowns at the foot of Geef’s 
grand statue. 

Having seen as much as [ could in such a crowd, I made my way 
by some of the back streets to the Place de Meir. Not quite so much 
bustle and noise here, the promenaders being of a better class; but more 
hammering. In the middle of the long wide street near the Rue de 
Rubens, and just opposite the King’s Palace, a huge scaffold was being 
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erected. This was the platform where the “Benediction” would be 
said by the Archbishop, after the ‘“Célébre Procession de Notre 
Dame.” 

All the world knows how infectious excitement is. The bright and 
pretty faces and eager voices and merry laughter had inspirited me. I 
went home determined to make the best of my inn. 

In the salle, seated at the top of the table, and plainly eating and 
drinking his fill, was an old gentleman with a red ribbon in his button- 
hole, whom I at once set down to be a Frenchman. His pronunciation 
was so pure, so free from the flat guttural Walloon accent, his manner 
was so quick and lively, that I felt sure he was no Fleming. It came 
out afterwards that I was both right and wrong: he was Flemish by 
birth, and French by a long residence in that country. 

I did not like my supper ; the “ biftek” was tough and almost raw, 
and the fried potatoes were only half-cooked. The sinister-faced land- 
lord was standing obsequiously beside the new-comer, and I saw him 
eye me unpleasantly when I bade Jules take my dishes to the fire 
again. Monsieur of the red ribbon looked about him in a lordly way ; 
he was plainly a guest worth consideration. He asked for the best 
Burgundy in the cellar, and invited the landlord to help him with it. 
The tables were getting full, as the people came flocking in to their 
suppers, all in eager excitement about the morrow. 

Next to me sat a very young priest, with modest downcast eyes. 
He had never been beyond the college at Grammont before ; he had 
now come to Antwerp, he told me, with the little bald-headed precep- 
' tor opposite, as one of the examiners of the Jesuit College ; and he and 
his companion thus found themselves in the midst of the Kermesse. 
There was a deprecation in the young priest’s tone, as if deploring the 
sacrifice of three days’ amusement ; but after he had a glass of beer, 
the twinkle in his eyes and the jokes he exchanged across the table 
with his friend reminded me strongly of an English schoolboy at 
holiday-time. 

The word “anglais,” frequently uttered at the top of the table, 
attracted me. Monsieur of the red ribbon was complaining to the 
landlord of the treachery he had seen practised on an unhappy Eng- 
lishman at Dieppe, who, he said, had been put to sleep in a miserable 
gremer, while there were first-floor rooms in plenty. 

The landlord’s grin, with that fish-like mouth of his, was hideous 
to behold. 

“It does not signify,” he said. ‘ They pay all the same, wherever 
they are put—they are only cochons, but they are all rich.” 

I fancied that he looked at me; but when a man squints, it is 
difficult to feel positive. 

Red-ribbon related several good stories, and was listened to with 
deference and applause. He seemed to take upon himself as by right 
the post of principal personage ; but either prejudice or the landlord’s 
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words had plainly warned him against me. When the young priest 
left the table, I tried to join in conversation with the chatty French- 
man, but to no purpose. 

Cochon is an unpleasant word to hear applied to yourself by your 
host, especially when you are already dissatisfied with your sleeping 
accommodation. 

Pah—how hot and close the room smelt! I opened both sides of 
the casement: a yet fouler smell came up from below; and I found 
that I was just over the stables. The windows were shut with a bang 
that may have startled some of my neighbours. I took up my candle 
and examined the bed: this was more satisfactory, though the sheets 
did not seem too smooth ; the spring mattress was freshly covered. 

Allons! I shall sleep, spite of every thing. A good night will 
make amends. 

It seemed to me that the action of getting into bed was difficult 
and prolonged ; that I made too deep an impression, and consequently 
that my pillow was uneasily high ; however, I am used to German 
beds, and therefore accustomed, if need be, to sit up rather than lie. 
But my next sensation was of a decidedly novel character: was there 
a trap-door in the centre of the mattress, or what caused my feet to 
rise to the same level as my head, inducing apoplectic symptoms ? 
Growling, and I fear somewhat anathematising the good city of Ant- 
werp, I rolled out of bed, lit the candle, and proceeded to examine 
into the cause of my discomfort. The mattress had three rows of 
springs, and all those of the centre were broken. It was not only in 
theory, then, that the landlord considered an Englishman a cochon. 
Furiously did I hurry on my garments and scramble down to the 
salle, where the sound of fresh arrivals told me I should find. Jules. 
He was there, but he had evidently supped late. He was too stupid 
to understand me; and when I spoke of my broken bed, he pointed 
vacantly to a mattress in one corner of the salle, on which a heavy 
bloated German was already snoring loudly. The place was thronged 
with men vociferating in different languages for better fare than cold 
meat and beer of Louvain, which seemed all that Jules could produce. 
A band of musical amateurs, who had come in for to-morrow’s concours, 
had taken refuge in their art, and were playing the Brabangoise noisily 
in a corner. Another group, whose cross-bows showed them to belong 
to the company of Arbalétriers, had begun to smoke, evidently presum- 
ing on Jules’s condition. Quiet even on a broken mattress was pre- 
ferable to this Pandemonium; so I went upstairs again, spread my 
blankets on the floor, and passed the rest of the night at least on a 
level surface. 

The bright sun and the carillon of Notre Dame roused me before 
six o’clock. I am of an easy, forgiving nature, and spite of my hard 
lodging, I thought of the day before me rather than of the night I had 
left behind, and went down stairs whistling. A bad breakfast ruffled 
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me again. I asked for the landlady. After some delay she came for- 
ward, radiant with smiles, fondling her hands more than ever. 

“‘ Madame,” said I, “I cannot stay here unless you give me a better 
room and better fare.” 

“* Vraiment !” Madame was désolée; but she smiled so persist- 
ently, and rolled her fat hands into such a ball, that I was tempted to 
think she rather enjoyed the recital of my sufferings. 

“If I stay, madame, I must have a good room at the same price, 
and a good breakfast.” 

‘‘ By all means; monsieur shall have all he wishes.” 

Still smiling sweetly, madame asked me to follow her upstairs. We 
passed along the gallery that led from the first landing, and she threw 
open the doors of no less than three very fair sleeping-rooms. 

When I turned round to reproach her, she had disappeared. 

I got a programme of the day’s amusements. There was to be a 
grand distribution of prizes for the winners at archery of all kinds, at 
rifle and carbine shooting, at skittles and bowls; but by witnessing this, 
I should miss the principal feature of the Kermesse—the Grande Pro- 
cession of Notre Dame round her own special Flemish city. High Mass 
was to be at ten o’clock, and after that the procession. 

Tt was lucky that I started early, for the streets were thronged more 
densely than ever. I had to wait quite half an hour before I could get 
across the Place Verte; and when I reached the corner, near the cathe- 
dral, I found further passage completely blocked. No use in going 
round, an obliging old lady told me—the procession of Guilds, with 
their prizes, was on its way to the Hdétel de Ville in the Grande Place. 
I could not possibly arrive at the cathedral till they had passed. 

‘But monsieur is not hurried,” she went on im Flemish; “he is 
perhaps thirsty, and wishes to be refreshed?” 

The direction of her eyes drew mine to the shining brass pitcher 
she carried on her arm; even without it her tall straw hat bonnet would 
have told me she was one of the picturesque milkwomen of Antwerp. 
She had a blue plaid ribbon across the crown and down the tall sides 
of her hat—new to-day—and its brim was lined with blue silk; close 
round her cheerful red-brown face she wore a quilled lace cap with 
long lappets; her skirt was of buff-coloured cotton, and her jacket 
black; over this last, however, she wore a new scarlet neckerchief. 

On came the guilds, each with its flag-bearer in front, and another 
man carrying on a pole the trophies won on former occasions. ‘The 
artisans themselves were a most insignificant set of men, and some of 
the prizes looked no better than pennypieces suspended by a tricolour 
ribbon. One—I forget the name of the company—in lieu ofa flag 
showed a painted pole, from which hung a single medal; others had 
velvet banners richly embroidered, and on a cushion of similar texture 
showed gold and silver medals, cups, bugle-horns, and other rewards 
of their skill. 
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I soon got tired of the meagre show—which, however, seemed to. 
delight the Anversois—and I employed myself in gazing up at the 
magnificent spire and its surroundings. 

At last the marksmen were fairly passed, and then there was a rush 
to the cathedral. 

*It filled so rapidly, that there was no possibility of getting a 
chair. 

Service had begun already, and clouds of fragrant incense were 
floating over the eastern end. I had often seen the interior of the 
cathedral before, but never so richly decked. 

A little way beyond the cupola, towards the centre of the nave, 
stood on a raised throne a gorgeously clad image of Notre Dame, life- 
size, holding her Son in her arms; and beside each one of the central 
rows of clustered columns a magnificent banner of crimson or scarlet 
velvet embroidered with her emblems. The costumes near me were 
sufficiently striking. There was a beautiful dark-eyed girl with a skin 
like a gipsy, wearing a string of pearl beads round her throat; from 
this hung a crucifix of carved coral, and she wore ear-rings in carved 
coral also, heads of saints. Across her forehead was a broad gold plate 
engraved with curious devices, and fastened on by this a cap of fine 
Mecblin lace; the rest of her dress was of dark woollen stuff, but open 
at the bosom, so that the pearls rested on her clear dark skin. I sus- 
pect she found out I was a heretic; for she crossed herself when she 
caught me looking at her, and moved further off. 

The heat grew intense. The faint smell of incense, mingling with 
less pleasant odours, became sickening. I wished the service would 
come to an end. 

At last the sacristan approached the great bedizened image, fol- 
lowed by four men bearing two long stout poles. There is a confused 
murmur among the people near, and a simultaneous movement towards 
the great doorway. No pushing or squeezing—be sure of that; among 
Belgians all is decorous and quiet. 

I am glad to get out, my head is giddy with the heat and confined 
air. Where is the best place to stand? and why are those crowds of 
well-dressed ladies scouring off in such hot haste ? 

The National Guard keeps the doors to-day in its very showy uni- 
form, and I put this question to the commandant; a smiling, fair- 
haired Belgian, quite seven feet high, who has just asked me to keep on 
the pavement. The giant is a pleasant fellow, and speaks civilly. 

He tells me these are the people who have taken windows in some 
of the streets to see the procession pass, or in the Place de Meir to 
assist at the Benediction. 

“ But, ma foi, monsieur,” he says, with a very expansive smile, “ if 
you don’t mind a little fatigue, you may see all, instead of being penned 
like a sheep in one place.” 

It seems to me that he is right, and that it will be amusing enough 
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to watch the procession form in the little triangular space the crowd 
has left for it round the cathedral porch. 

I had not long to wait. 

First came out a number of church functionaries with long lighted 
candles, then the surpliced choristers and deacons, bearing out carefully 
one by one the magnificent banners and pennons that had decorated 
the piers of the nave. Presently the Archbishop’s canopy appeared, 
and then came a pause, while the four golden eagles which had refused 
to pass the low portal were being fitted on to each corner. The delay 
gave me time to look at the canopy of rich crimson velvet worked in 
exquisite embroidery with golden crowns and lilybuds. The golden 
eagles after some bungling are set in their places at last, but still the 
canopy does not move. It will stay in this corner till the Archbishop 
appears, 

Here come more priests in transparent cambric surplices, more 
banners, more candles smoking and guttering, a crowd of.pretty choir 
boys in lace and cambric. One brisk old gentleman, with a black cap on 
his head, directs all the proceedings with as much enjoyment as energy. 

He hurries backwards and forwards along the lengthening double 
column of priests and officials, bidding this one hold his taper straight, 
and advising another to rest the heavy pole of his banner on the ground 
till the time for starting comes. 

An increased buzz of voices from within the porch. The organ, 
which has never ceased playing, sounds louder and more triumphant 
tones, and forth comes the Holy Image, supported on the shoulders of 
six bearers. As they raise it into full sunlight, the splendour of its 
richly-embroidered robes is revealed. The front seemed made of solid 
silver, frosted, with a pattern of lace-work. Up the sides are immense 
lilies, which keep back the heavy train of gold tissue embroidered with 
roses. A glittering diadem of precious stones is suspended above the 
head of the effigy. . 

The scene all round was at this moment extremely picturesque. 
Beyond the shining brass helmets of the National Guard appeared a 
strong body of soldiers of the line. The crowd of quaintly-costumed 
Anversois and Hollanders (the women in their curious caps and head- 
ornaments) was swaying in all directions, backed by the grotesque 
gables of the houses of this quarter; while in front of the great cathedral 
porch stood the Image and the brilliant group of banners, the flaring 
smoking tapers and clouds of incense marking the slow progress of the 
cortége as it at length began to move towards the Grande Place. Closely 
. following the acolytes, who swung their silver censers from side to side, 
came some richly-robed priests; and last of all, under his canopy, the 
venerable Archbishop of Malines, bearing the Host. 

When they reached the Grande Place, the priests and the choir 
began to chant the Ze Deum, and continued it as they took their 
solemn progress through the principal streets. 
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I watched them defile through the Grande Place,—that wonderful 
picture of medizeval habitations, where the quaint old facades try to 
outdo each other in grotesque ornamentation,—then hurried on by 
narrow ways to the Place de Meir, and was only just in time to 
secure a good place at the foot of the erection. It was covered with 
sumptuous hangings-now, and had an Altar at the top of the lofty 
flight of steps. The windows of the Place, as far as I could see, offered 
a charming spectacle; every window and balcony full of well-dressed 
and in most instances pretty women—nurses with children, &c.—their 
faces, full of excited expectation, all turned in the direction from which 
the procession was expected. 

It came at last, preceded by girls scattering flowers in its path, 
and in front of and on the altar-steps. I had wondered what the long 
row of chairs on each side of the carpetted space in front of the Altar 
meant; had tried to appropriate one of them, and been gravely re- 
buked for so doing by a stern-looking old gentleman in black with 
a silver-headed mace. Now, as the cortége stopped when it reached 
the carpet, the surpliced priests fell away in single file, each one to 
his chair, and remained standing while the acolytes passed on, swing- 
ing out clouds of incense, the sweet children’s voices chanting an ap- 
propriate hymn as the Archbishop slowly and reverently mounted the 
steps to the Altar, attended by three or four priests. His canopy re- 
mained at its foot, surrounded by the more richly-robed priests and by 
the acolytes. 

Then the Archbishop unclasped the Pix which hung suspended from 
his neck, and placed it on the Altar, as soon as the latter had been in- 
censed. 

The service followed, spoken in low but clear tones. The count- 
less multitude that thronged the whole extent of the Place knelt down 
in adoration when the bell rang, and the Archbishop, turning towards 
the people, elevated the Host. 

More chanting, more prayers. The blessing given, the people 
rise from their knees, the Archbishop resumes his place beneath the 
canopy, the pretty little boys swing their censers and sing away more 
loudly than before, and the gorgeous procession, with its tapers still 
flaring smokily in the broad sunshine, takes the road back to the cathe- 
dral. 

I made my way to my inn; it was nearly three o’clock by this time, 
and I was starving. A double row of tables was laid in the salle, and I 
got a much better dinner than I expected, except that the melon was 
cut in wafer slices; and Jules handed some flabby-looking tarts, with 
the objurgative, “ Awz péches, monsieur—auz péches,” as if they were too 
precious to be eaten; also the peaches and pears of the dessert were 
carried to the buffet and there halved. 

Spite of all, however, I did very well. My little friend the priest 
appeared to have thrown modesty on one side, and seemed determined 
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on enjoyment. He and his friend treated themselves to some Burgundy, 
and grew merry and loquacious thereon. 

I should have enjoyed my dinner better if I had not seen Jonas 
eyeing me from time to time with his straight eye. I hate to be 
watched when I eat; it makes me feel as if I were allowanced. Mon- 
sieur Red-ribbon was in high feather, eliciting roars of laughter from 
the convives by some German legends; one especially, relating to the 
wolf on the door of the Cathedral of Aix, was wonderfully popular. 
Still, even when they were cheerful, and dressed in their best, the 
guests at the fable @héte were an ill-conditioned mongrel set; the only 
presentable beings among them, except the little priest, being the red- 
ribboned chatterbox, and a young Amsterdamer, who had travelled in 
England, and who hinted to me across the table that he thought we 
were in queer quarters. 

I went with him afterwards to the Place Verte, but the concert was 
over. Afterwards we visited different picture exhibitions, all open in 
honour of the Kermesse; then to a ball at the theatre. There were two, 
I think, in the town that night; but if both were as dull as that at the 
Variétés, I can’t say much for them. The fireworks on the esplanade 
in front of the citadel were really good, reflected twenty-fold in the 
surrounding water. 

My change of room proved a real blessing, and I appreciated a sound 
mattress most heartily. 

The next day and the next passed in the same endless round of 
amusement, and in the same crowded state of streets. It seemed as if 
the whole population went out walking for three days. If you had 
occasion to enter a shop, you found only some very inefficient “ help” 
behind the counter, totally unable to answer you in any language but 
Flemish. The people’s ball in the open air—or rather under the awn- 
ings in the Place Verte—was a miserable failure; the musicians played, 
and the people walked about and talked; but except three ragged chil- 
dren, I saw no one attempt to dance. 

I had been three days in Antwerp, and I was to leave next morning. 
I began to see that my imagination had led me into unreasonable pre- 
judice. I did not think either the house or the landlady clean or 
agreeable, and the living was certainly second-rate; but Jules was civil, 
and I had often fared much worse. Perhaps the squinting landlord 
and the fat woman who fondled her hands were not so bad as they 
seemed. These were my thoughts as I passed under the dingy arch- 
way on my way to supper. 

“‘T should like my bill to-night, Jules.” 

“* (est ca, monsieur; in a few minutes it shall be ready.” 

I ate my supper, and waited; I tapped my glass with my knife: in 
vain; no Jules appeared. At last I found a bell; but after ringing 
twice, the landlady’s daughter came in; she had her face tied up for 
toothache. Jules had gone out to spend the evening, and no one could 
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make out a bill without his help, as he kept the accounts of all that 
was served ; and then mademoiselle clapped her hand up to her mouth 
with a shrill cry of pain, and left me. 

I was vexed. 1 had settled to start by an early train for Brussels, 
so as to reach Namur the same evening; and I always like to have 
plenty of time to settle foreign hotel bills; their nines are so like fives, 
and vice versd, that I am apt to be slow and cautious in adding them up. 
As I went up to my room, I saw mademoiselle in the yard talking to 
her sweetheart. 

**I should like some coffee in my room at eight o’clock to-morrow 
morning.” She answered me with the utmost sweetness, and I passed 
on. I had finished all my packing when Jules brought the coffee. 

** (est ga, monsieur,” he said, as he placed it on the table; “it is a 
fine thing to be served in your own room, is it not, at Kermesse, when 
the house is full to bursting?” 

He had till now been so invariably civil, that I looked up in sur- 
prise. 

“The Kermesse is over; and you know, Jules, as well as I do, that 
nearly all your guests left last night. If you had brought me my bill 
last night, I should not have been so hurried this morning. Be as quick 
as you can about it, and then send for a vigilante.” 

He went away. I drank my coffee, and then I rang the bell. No 
one answered. I waited until within a quarter of an hour of the time 
at which I knew I ought to start, ringing at intervals; then I went 
down in dire wrath, but found no one on whom to vent it. If I lost 
this train, I should have to sleep in Brussels, and lose a whole day. 
I took up my hat to go to get a vigilante, vowing that I would leave 
my bill unpaid if they did not bring it, when Jules appeared with the 
paper in his hand. 

“ (est ca, monsieur,” he said with his invariable smile; “I will 
take it to monsieur’s bedroom.” 

He ran upstairs before me, and stood holding the door open for me 
to enter. 

‘** This is much too bad,” I said; “I shall scarcely save my train.” 

“Ah, monsieur, it could not be prevented. Monsieur has been a 
ver particular gentleman; and for particular gentlemans their bills 
always takes long time—” 

Perhaps if he had not said this, I might in my haste have paid the 
sum total without looking at the first side of the paper; for though I 
had only stayed three days in the house, my bill took up more than one 
column : now I looked over leaf. First came the charge for my room; 
then so much per night (an immense addition) for the change; a 
double charge for the badly cooked supper of the first evening; several 
bottles of wine I had never had, extras at meals of which I was guilt- 
less ; and finally, a demand of five francs for the extra service of Jules 
in bringing coffee to my bedroom. I turned to him with, I suppose, a 
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wrathful aspect, for he fled away instantly. In his place came the stout 
landlady. I pointed out the obnoxious items. She smiled tearfully, 
and fondled her abominably fat dirty hands. 

“ Ah, mon Dieu, monsieur ! what can people do? If monsieur will 
indulge his little fantaisies, he must expect to pay for them. Mon 
Dieu ! it makes perhaps two napoleons of difference ; but what are two 
napoleons to a gentleman who has fanfaisies about his mattress and his 
cooking? It is indeed hard on poor people who have a family to keep, 
and who strive to make a living for them. Ah,-mon Dieu !” 

The fat crocodile forced a large tear into each corner of her cunning 
black eyes. 

**Madame,”—I spoke rather gruffly,—‘‘I have nothing to say to 
you; I will settle this with your husband.” 

She swelled with wounded pride. 

Her husband! what had he to do with it, poor innocent? It was 
much if he could put two and two together, so occupied was he in the 
cellar, and with his duties at the fable @héte. All must be settled with 
her; there was no appeal beyond. 

I told her that if I had time I would appeal to the magistracy of 
Antwerp; as it was, I should decline to pay some of the most extor- 
tionate items. She shrugged her shoulders. 

“* Pas un centime de moins, monsieur.” 

But I was determined, and moreover kept my temper, while she lost 
hers; and finally paying, spite of the reductions, nearly twice as much 
as would have been possible at a really good inn, I departed, resolving 
never again to trust myself within the good city of Antwerp at the 
epoch of its great Kermesse. 

‘“‘ Thank heaven,” I said, throwing myself back in the vigilante, “I 
am free of that den of dirt, discomfort, extortion, and ugliness; for even 
mademoiselle squints. I will take good care never to see any thing 
again belonging to the hotel in the Marché aux Souliers, Antwerp.” 

The vigilante draws up with a jerk; we are inside the railway sta- 
tion. I turned to pay my fare; but the coachman sat still on his box; 
it was not he who had opened the door for me. 

“Pardon, monsicur,” said a voice with a creak in it that re- 
minded me of the unpleasant past; “it is to me that monsicur pays.” 

The eyes squinted more maliciously than ever; the fish-like mouth 
grinned yet more hideously. It was Jonas himself! 

** Allons, messieurs ; le convoi pour Bruzelles, Bruxelles; n’y a pas 
de temps a perdre,” cried a shrill-voiced porter; and I had to dart into 
the bureau and take my ticket without so much as telling my cheating 
host what I thought of him. : 
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BY THE AUTHOB OF “BELLA DONNA,” “NEVER FORGOTTEN,” ETO, ETC, 


Book the Third 
Cuarter XIII. A Niaut Scene. 


Mrs. Ricnarp Luaarp had long since begun to show signs of ill- 
health, and kept a good deal to her room. She had grown more 
excitable too, or rather “more odd,” as some of her friends called 
it. This view was at last forced upon Diana, who had been unwearied 
in her efforts to soothe her, and followed out her little charitable but 
foolish scheme of turning that home into a happy one. Having had 
her own share of troubles, our Diana thought she had begun to learn 
what the world was very tolerably, and was entitled to give sound 
advice. 

“ You see, dear Kitty,” she would say to her friend, “ I don’t think 
you go quite the right way with Richard ; he requires a certain little 
humouring and leading. You understand?” 

Mrs. Lugard would look up at her quickly : 

“You know, then, it would seem? You have found it successful ?” 

Diana, thinking this an earnest though ungracious request for 
information, would bend forward eagerly and explain her little tactics. 
When she had dwelt on them some time, and added that she knew 
Richard’s character so well, having known him so long, and that he 
should be allowed his way in small things, and hinting that a cheerful, 
smiling welcome was a wonderful reformer, Mrs. Lugard turned quietly 
to her, and coldly said : 

“Why should I take this trouble when there is a friend ready to 
come into our house and do it all for me? How good-natured of her, 
is it not ?” 

Diana was not a little taken back at this thrust. 

“You know you begged of me to come to you,” she said after a 
moment ; “ but if you wish—” 

“Yes,” said Kitty impatiently, “ now be sensitive, and say you will 
leave the house—leave me to his amiable mercies ; that will be charm- 
ing ; as if our house were not already a hell upon earth! God knows 
what scandal will follow then. Yes, yes, you do some good here, 
even for decency’s sake. But you know me, and you say have known 
me long, and you cannot make a Jittle allowance for what I suffer, and 
T must carefully measure my words with you even.” 
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In such scenes, of which there were many patterns, what could 
Diana do but, with a heart filled with compassion, commiserate her 
unhappy friend ? 


When Diana returned home from Lady Jane Williamson’s it was 
past one o’clock. She came up into the drawing-room bright, smiling, 
yet half dejected, and found the lamps lit, and Lugard walking up and 
down. Diana was a little scared when she saw him, for there was an 
angry look in his eyes. 

“You are very late, Miss Gay,” he said. 

“T fear so,” said Diana; “ though I did not think it was so late. 
But, indeed, if I had known you were to wait up—” 

“Wait up?” said he; “surely you know that is not so unusual 
with me. But will you pardon an abrupt question : why did you con- 
ceal all this from me ?” 

“‘T never meant to conceal anything,” said she with some pride. 

“0, I know,” he said with an ironical bow, “I have no right to 
bring any young lady to account. But still I have, I think; when you 
tell me that such a person is your enemy, and that he has behaved like 
an enemy, and that you mean to treat him as such, I think some little 
air of consistency should be kept up, or you should give me notice.” 

Diana answered eagerly, “O, I am so glad to own and discover that 
we all did him wrong; he has explained everything !” 

“OQ, he has? And you listened to his story? But before he told it to 
you, you went to hear him make his exhibition—in my place, too! O 
Diana, I did not think you would try such a deception on me.” 

“‘T mean no deception, indeed,’ said Diana gently, for the allusion 
to “my place” had touched her heart, and she felt it must have been a 
mortification ; ‘‘ only I felt so curious, and I thought at the same time 
that you might not like to know of Robert’s—” 

“ Robert !” said he with infinite bitterness ; “ Robert to the man 
who has plotted your ruin, who could be had up at this moment before 
any court, he and his wicked mother, for conspiracy! Page says s0; 
and I tell you we are not done with them yet.” 

“0,” said Diana eagerly, “this is what grieves me so. I tell you 
this is all imagination. He has explained everything. She has even 
cast him off because he took my side. No, Richard, you must not be 
unjust ; and, indeed, we both owe him some amende for our treatment.” 

Richard was growing more excited every moment, striding up and 
down the room. “Here are fresh and fresh surprises every minute. 
Now I begin to see. All this time, from ever so far back, you have been 
devoted to that—fellow ; while I, poor fool that I have been, have sacri- 
ficed all my prospects, all my hopes in life, in running after a mere 
phantom.” 

This language, which might have alarmed another lady, seemed to 
Diana merely a development of Lugard’s usual intemperate strain, 
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meaning nothing beyond general discontent and anger. Yet she had 
not seen him so excited for long, and tried to soothe him. 

“ Don’t talk in this way, you make me so unhappy; and you know 
I have troubles of my own.” 

“ And what troubles have I had ?—though no one thinks of that. 
Disappointed, mortified, deceived, and I can trace it all to one, one 
thing. If you had—” 

“ Dear Richard,” said Diana, a little alarmed, “it is no use talking 
of that now; you know I have told you so again and again.” 

“Tt is no use for you, of course. My career is ended; yours is 
beginning. It falls very light on you; but I warn you, Diana, do not 
think of that, or let him speak of it, for there is a point beyond which I 
will not be trifled with; so I warn him, or you may warn him if you like. 
I may bear what I have to bear as well as I can, and as I must ; but 
take care, Diana, for it would be the most fatal day for him since he 
was born, if you were to think of that. I tell you plainly I could not 
bear that.” 

He was so wild and strange that Diana shrank away; and yet she 
pitied him, he had been so harassed ; and she could not find it in her 
heart to take up that tone of dignity, or affect an air that “she ought 
not to listen.” She had not the strength, in fact, to take up the bold 
or haughty part. But she attempted a faint protest: ‘“ We are old 
friends, I know, Richard ; we have known each other from children— 
you from a boy, I from a girl—so that—” 

“So that I am quite harmless, and what I say is all folly and non- 
sense? Then I tell you, Diana Gay, I take no such view, and I hold 
you responsible for all this wretchedness. You made a sort of play- 
thing of me—it was all your sport—and would carry on the sport now, 
and you do not care.” 

“Hush, hush !” said she, ‘you must not speak in this way. In- 
deed, it is time that I should leave this house, for I seem to have failed 
in doing what I hoped to do—to make you more happy and reconciled 
to your state.” 

He again gave a loud and bitter laugh. “0, that was it? O, in- 
deed !” 

“But, now,” said Diana, growing excited, “I see my folly and 
childishness, and that I ought not to remain here an hour longer; and 
they were right.” 

“‘ They were right?” he repeated. “I see at last. Then he has been 
advising you—he has dared to tell you this? He will drive me mad, 
this fellow! What business has he to interfere? But, never fear, I'll 
make him account to me. And so he has persuaded you to leave us ? 
Well, do. Give him that triumph, you cruel, unstable girl. Leave us, 
then, and I know what I shall do. I shall know with whom to reckon 
first of all, and then what to do with myself. Yes, Diana. This life 
is getting unendurable ; I am in that state of mind that I know not 
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what I shall do; harassed on all sides, miserable, you know not what I 
suffer. It only wants ¢hat—your leaving us—and you shall see what 
will follow.” 

“ No matter now,” said Diana, eager to end this interview; “we will 
talk of this in the morning.” 

* As you will, Diana ; but mind, if you leave us, I leave also.” 

Diana started, and gave acry. There was someone else, also, who 
had started ; and in the doorway they saw the tall figure of Kitty 
wrapped in a shawl, her face pale and menacing. Diana, on whom the 
whole effect of this fatal situation now flashed, ran to her; the other 
sternly waved her back. 

“So you will leave,” she said to him, “if she leaves? Thank God 
I have heard these words. For long I have known that you wished 
me to leave—leave this world, if I could.” 

“QO, it was very cruel of him,” said Diana passionately, “and wicked 
to speak so! And I appeal to you, Richard, to bear me out: I never 
wished to listen to you, or to encourage this in the least ; say so, speak, 
and do that justice.” 

It was curious to see the change now that she was in presence of 
this dramatic situation. The danger—the crisis, as it seemed to her, so 
new and desperate—had given her an unwonted purpose and strength of 
mind. Her eyes flashed, she seemed to have grown of a sudden years 
older in heart and purpose. The childish Diana had been transformed. 

Lugard looked at her gloomily, and did not reply for a moment. 
**T do not care who knows it, and there is no need for any acting here. 
I have not patience for it ; and it is only carrying out a farce to pre- 
tend anything of the sort. She knows,” he said, pointing to his wife, 
‘* what I feel, and what I have felt all through.” 

“Stop, stop!” said Diana passionately, to whom every moment 
brought a fresh revelation; ‘‘ how can you be so cruel, so wicked ?” 

These words seemed only to make Lugard more desperate. 

“ Ah, you say this now, Diana, after all the mischief is done. Who 
is it that has been most cruelly dealt with, I should ask? Who has 
been sacrificed ? I say again, she knew all this; and there is no injury 
done to her, because her eyes were open. I am sick of acting parts, 
and it is more honest to say the truth out boldly. She knows, and she 
knew then, that I wanted to marry you, Diana, and that—” 

“ And that,” said the Kitty Crowder of old times, in a trembling, 
scornful voice, “and that, if one obstacle were out of the way, you 
would do so now. It is more honest to speak the truth, is it not ?” 

He looked down. 

Diana again broke out in the most passionate terms, “O, now I see 
at last; now my eyes are opened! Richard, to think you should have 
been so wicked! O, let me go; let me fly from this dreadful house; it 
will kill me to remain a moment longer here. But where shall I go? 
What is to become of me ?” 
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“ And what is to become of me?” said he, advancing to the door. 
“If I am left here to this life—no, no, if you leave, take care, Diana; I 
don’t know what will follow. And if you leave in anger—I say, take 
care again—take care, for I cannot answer for myself.” 

Here was something dramatic for the young heroine. The time was 
an hour past midnight—the actors, that excited wife and the wilder 
husband, as it seemed to Diana. She was so shocked, so confounded, 
at all these new discoveries, she did not know what to do, and could 
only murmur, “ What is to become of me? Where shall I go? 0, to 
whom shall I go ?” 


Not one of the party had perceived that the maid-servant had en- 
tered and had spoken. She said again, “This gentleman wishes—” 
But she was as confounded as any of the rest, for she had heard the last 
two speeches. 

Suddenly Lugard started forward furiously. ‘He come here! O, 
this passes beyond all! He is at the bottom of all, and—heaven 
above !—the time has come for me to punish him.” 

It was Robert who was standing in the doorway. He entered 
calmly and slowly. 

“First,” he said, “to explain my presence here at your house. It 
is for her—Miss Gay’s—interest that Iam here. A discovery I have 
just made is of the greatest importance to her case, and I thought a 
moment should not be lost—” 

‘And you have the insufferable effrontery,” said Lugard, really 
beside himself, and advancing on the other with fury, “to meddle in 
this business, though you have been warned? I tell you, man, this is 
going too far, and I cannot control myself. You will drive me to do 
you a mischief.” 

“Folly!” said Bligh half-contemptuously. “I also am tired of 
this hectoring, which has gone on far too long.—Miss Gay, you asked 
where can you go to from this house? I will tell you. Mr. Bowman 
and Lady Margaret have returned this evening, and are at their hotel— 
Starridge’s. You can go there at once; I will leave you there myself 
if you wish.” 

“Yes, yes, Robert; a thousand times yes ;” and she went over to 
him. 

Lugard strode forward, then checked himself, as he saw Diana 
cling to Robert’s arm, and actually ground his teeth with fury. ‘“ Do as 
you please, then,” he said to her; “I can’t control you; but as for 
him, if I live another hour he shall pay me the long debt he owes me 
—nearly twenty years now—and with interest too, Mr. Bligh.” 

Bligh was going, but he turned back, and said calmly, ‘‘ And let me 
warn you, too, that the day for forbearance—which you in your wicked 
dulness set down to fear of you—has passed by. Take care, for I shall 
treat you now in quite a different manner.—Come, Miss Gay.” 
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They passed down, and entered his carriage at the door. Neither 
spoke, but there was on their minds an impression of the dreadfal 
situation. They left behind them that husband and wife, whose house- 
hold gods were shattered about them, strewing the floor, a universal 
wreck of marriage, respect, love, happiness—everything—the very frag- 
ments of which to-morrow might break up in yet further ruin. 

Bligh hurriedly told her how her friends had so opportunely re- 
turned, Lady Margaret something better in health. As for the matter 
concerning the business, he said he would see her in the morning. 
Indeed, Diana cared little: the scene she had passed through had 
changed her into a woman. Down had tumbled the thick walls of 
simplicity, unsophistication, pleasant unconcern, that enclosed the rural 
garden in which she had been living; and she saw about her, grown 
up, as if by enchantment, the great streets and buildings of life, the 
hum of traffic, the passing faces, the bustling figures—and not only 
saw but understood them, like the Eastern in the fairy-tale whose head 
was dipped into the tub of water. The whole scenery of a life seemed 
to pass through her young brain. She saw the dream in which she 
had been living—the height, depth, thickness, the philosophy, above 
all the folly, of that strange intimacy. She now even shrank from it 
with terror. In the carriage as they went along she poured out her fal- 
tering gratitude to “ her preserver and old friend,” as she called him. 
Bligh was calm and grateful, but cold as usual. It was a mere acci- 
dent his coming in at that moment. He, and he always hoped to 
prove that he would be a real friend—he had had a note that night from 
Hawker, Q.C., who led on the other side, and who told him that Judge 
Cosherer had fixed Wednesday for the case. 

“1 don’t care about the case,” said Diana impatiently; “but you 
had something else to tell me.” 

“Tt was about the case also,” he said. “ When I got home and 
took up the evening paper, the Regent-street Chronicle, I saw a paragraph 
about this business, in which they said that some Rev. Mr. Potter who 
was chaplain there was to be examined. The name made me start, for 
it seemed quite familiar to me, and I tried to recollect for a long time. 
At last I recalled it. Do you remember my looking through your 
papers at Gay Court ?” 

“Indeed I do,” said she. 

“Well, it was there. There were some letters from abroad, some 
from my mother, some from others; but the name I could swear to, 
and some passage not very favourable to him. I did not read it, but I 
know my eye fell on it. I would get those papers looked into at once. 
They ought to have been looked to before.” 

Diana was not attending very much. She was thinking of the 
scene they just witnessed. Now they were at the yellow front of 
Starridge’s private and distinguished hotel in Brook-street. Its lamps 
were shining out over the door. ‘ Lady Margaret Bowman and suite” 
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were arrived, and her ladyship had just sent over to Mr. Lugard’s a 
note for Miss Gay. Diana went in, and she said “ good-bye” to Bligh. 
She added softly, 

**O, how kind you have been! I shall never forget.” 

As he turned to go he thought he would walk home. It wasa 
moonlight night—the night of a most delightful and exciting day. 
He had conducted that case well—the triumph in the House, the 
conversation with Diana, and that half-rescue with which all had 
closed. He was thinking as he lighted his cigar, “She will be a érue 
woman yet. It will work itself out.” He then repeated half aloud as 
he set off, 

‘Yes, better let her work it out for herself, and I shall say and do 
nothing.” 

At this moment a figure crossed the street hurriedly; a hansom cab 
was driving away, from which it had descended. The figure was in 
front of him in a moment : a fierce face—wild eyes as of a madman. 

“Now, Mr. Bligh,’’ it said; ‘‘ ow there are no women to protect 
you!” 

Bligh threw away his cigar and drew back. 

“T told you before I am getting tired of this, and that I have passed 
the point when I can put up with it longer.” 

“Who wishes you to put up with it?” said the other in a low voice. 
“T would ask nothing better than that you should not. You have just 
hit the nice point, Mr. Special Pleader, clever as you are.” 

Bligh spoke with great firmness. 

“Go away,” he said. “Leave me. I see you wish to bring about 
some—lI don’t say quarrel—” 

“Quite right, Mr. Bligh, the great barrister and member—quite 
so. I do wish to bring it to that, here, and in this street-—a common 
vulgar quarrel—police, and all that.” 

Bligh looked round. The long decent street was almost deserted: 
on the other side the faint patiering of the steps of a passenger going 
home, and not concerned with the two gentlemen who were talking to- 
gether opposite. 

Bligh suddenly got past him, and then, putting him back with his 
hands, said, 

“Once for all, understand this. Your conduct to me for so many 
years has been past endurance. Your insults, your unworthy jealousies 
and sneers, your more unworthy slanders behind my back”— and 
Robert’s voice trembled—“ I tell you all that is past now; so take and 
go your way. Let me go mine.” 

“What talk is this?’ said Lugard, now furious. “Take your 
hands off me. As if I had nothing to put up with from your mean, 
quiet, sneaking ways all these—but I’ll end it now. You shall meet 
me in France—anywhere you please—but meet me you shall. Do you 
hear ?” 
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“No,” said the other. “I shall do nothing of the kind. There is 
my answer.” 

“ And there's mine, you coward!” said Lugard, and swiftly raising his 
arm, his hand descended as swiftly towards the cheek of Robert Bligh. 

It was just the scene with which this little romance opened at Dr. 
Wheeler’s, now so many years before; but between, what an abyss of 
stormy passions, in one breast at least, had filled up! Before that 
angry hand had descended, another stout arm had been launched out 
in defence, and had struck it up with such violence that Richard reeled 
again, and, staggering back, with difficulty kept his feet. Bligh stood, 
still calm, his hands ready, and without speaking a word. 

“You struck me!” said Lugard wildly. ‘‘ You shall pay for this— 
by God you shall !” 

“Take care, I warn you,” repeated Bligh in a low voice. 

As Lugard was rushing on again, a policeman came out of an arch- 
way close by. 

‘“‘ Now, gents, what’s this about? Here, I say—” 

“He struck me! He did! I swear it! I'll charge him before 
any magistrate! I do it now.” 

“Hush, hush!” said Bligh. ‘ You are beside yourself.” Then, to 
the policeman, “This gentleman and I were once friends, and he wishes 
now to draw me into a quarrel. He followed me here inacab. I am 
Mr. Bligh, a member of Parliament—” 

This title was to Lugard like scarlet on a furious bull. 

**T charge him here, whatever he is, and you must do your duty! I 
shall appear against him at the police—” 

“Why, I see you strike him first,” said the policeman, “and see 
you get out of the cab and cross the street. I was a-watching you, ay, 
and see the ’ansom come up. Come, go about your business. Now, see 
here, you won’t come this way ; so you may as well go now.—I’ll take 
care, sir,” added the policeman, touching his hat, “ he sha’n’t trouble 
you. I see you myself in the Chancellor’s Court ; so I know it’s true 
what you says, sir.” 

No wonder that Bligh almost felt pity for his enemy’s degraded 
situation. He stopped irresolutely, and said: 

“Lugard, no one need know anything of this. But for your own 
sake I conjure you to give over this insane course of yours.” 

“T shall reach you yet,” said Lugard, grinding his teeth, “ though 
you do require police and women to protect you.” 

“ A hinformation in the morning before Mr. Bond ’ll be your course, 
sir,” said the policeman ; “ bind him over, you know.” 

Bligh walked away slowly, and Lugard went off in the other direc- 
tion, the policeman following him, and determined to “ keep his eye on 
him” till he got home. Some evil spirit seemed to have entered into 
this man, whom “the gods were determined to destroy.” The furies 
of life were against him, and everything bent on defeating him. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
GAY v. GAY. 


By the next morning the baffled Richard Lugard was almost in a 
state of frenzy. Those who were in his house heard him walking about 
talking to himself nearly the whole night. Had they been listening 
they would have heard him saying, “0, show me some way. Let me 
live to destroy him! It will drive me mad if I do not!” But the chief 
blow had come from Diana. “ That sie should have turned onme! O, 
to attack me so cruelly, all at the persuasion of that clerk—that lawyer’s 
drudge! I'll never forgive her—never!” With the next morning came 
a letter, the writing of which he knew to be hers. She too had been 
thinking over that scene, not without trouble and alarm. They were 
her old friends, and against Richard—with all his violence and ill-con- 
ditioned behaviour—she could not feel much resentment. She really 
regarded him as irresponsible. To that class of character, indeed, a 
girl’s heart is unconsciously indulgent. Called on officially to sentence 
such a one, they are bound to be severe ; but they think of the prisoner 
with interest. There were the dangers also with such a nature lest he 
should proceed to some violence ; and, after all, he had been kind to 
her, and had really liked her, and liked her long. So she sat down 
and wrote him a kind letter setting out all these things; saying how 
grateful she was for his goodness and the shelter he had given her; 
that, as for what he had said, she knew he was hasty and thouglitless, 
and did not think what he was going todo. But if he ever did like 
her, she was going to ask him a favour. She had her own troubles 
drawing on, and she knew he would not wish to add to them; and this 
was that there should not be any quarrel between him and Robert 
Bligh. When he came to this point he half crushed up the letter. 

‘She wishes to protect him,” he said, “ but it will not do.” 

Presently he read on. He must know what people would say, and 
how her name would be drawn into it. 

Almost as early, another letter reached him. He knew ¢hat hand 
also. His eyes lighted up, and he saw with a sort of exultation. “No, 
surely! But he has not spirit enough for that. He dare not. This is 
more of his wretched quibbling.” It was from Robert Bligh. 

He said after the scene of last night it was quite necessary they 
should come to a clear understanding as to Lugard’s future behaviour. 
They had been old friends and schoolfellows, and he appealed to Lugard 
himself if for all these years past he had not shown a temper and patience 
few other men would have exhibited. “Yes,” said Lugard, “because 
he could not help it—he hadn’t the spirit.” But they had now—since 
last night—passed the point of this endurance ; he would bear no more, 
and he was obliged to give Richard Lugard this warning. Perhaps it 
would not be attended to on these grounds: but there was another 
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reason which might have more effect—the name of one whom they both 
knew well would of certainty be drawn into it if there were any scan- 
dal or any quarrel. On Lugard’s head would rest that responsibility ; 
and though the writer knew the motive that would be ascribed to this 
appeal, he was content to let such be ascribed to him, provided it had 
effect. Again, he said he was not hostile to Richard Lugard, and could 
even try and forget his unprovoked behaviour of last night, and would 
be glad to serve him. But let them give over these childish bickerings 
and jealousies, which were really unworthy of grown men as they were. 
He made this last appeal, and did so in the name of one whom they 
both regarded. 

It may be imagined what the effect of this appeal was on Richard, 
with what scorn and fury he read every word ; yet somehow he felt 
himself entangled in the logic of it, and it forced itself disagreeably on 
him, that any esclandre would of course involve Diana’s name. From 
this feeling he could not set himself free. The whole of that day he 
wandered about uncertain—now finding himself drawn to the House 
of Commons by a sort of fascination, to wait for his rival and enemy. 
But at last, and before the end of the day, he found a weary relief in 
thinking that as Diana’s case was now coming on, he might at least 
wait for a few days. And so he determined to do. He would post- 
pone all vengeance and conflict until that was over. 

But now the great case was at last drawing on. The affidavits, 
and additional affidavits, had been “filed;” all the usual excuses for 
delays, and the motions, had been exhausted. It was “ripe” for trial; 
and though the venwe would naturally have been laid upon the circuit 
to which Calthorpe belonged, still obvious reasons made both parties 
concur in selecting the little assize town of Bentham as the battle-field. 
These arrangements the public learned from the Regent-street Chronicle, 
which one evening set before its readers the following little hot buttered 
roll: 

“ Lovers of what are called ‘ sensation trials’ will be rejoiced to learn 
from us, that the great bath into which they have been longing to plunge 
is at last nearly ready. Their slumbers will be of the sweetest when 
they hear that the case goes down for trial to Bentham, that it will have 
all the impartiality and acumen—we believe these are the correct words 
of judicial compliment—of Mr. Justice Cosherer, and that of course 
a high-minded and intelligent jury will receive his lordship’s instruc- 
tions. The Bentham Gazeite will, no doubt, crowd its columns, and 
the evening penny papers will, as the phrase runs, drive a roaring 
trade,” &c. 

The Regent-street Chronicle was right. At last, like a great ship, the 
case was ready for launching. With infinite pains the instructors had 
every rivet driven home, every bolt closed. Both parties were ready, 
witnesses, counsel, pleadings. The “circuit” was moving slowly down 
- on Bentham. Mr. Justice Cosherer said very often at dinner, “ We 
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have a very heavy ejectment at Bentham.” Or in court, when “sitting,” 
‘‘ You know, Brother Hawker, we have that Bentham case.” 

At last, Diana’s gentle breast was still more fluttered by a note from 
Mr. Page, saying that it would be taken on Monday, and that he was 
going down to-morrow with all the papers. Then, indeed, she felt a 
chill. There had been many reprieves, and the fatal day seemed a long 
way off; now it had come at last. It was actually the morning fixed. 
The witnesses were in town, the court was crowded, the gallery was 
filled with ladies, and the sheriff had been giving out tickets. It was 
quite a festival for Bentham, where, as the barristers who went that . 
circuit remarked, “ there was never anything heavier than a few 
wretched larcenies,” the bystander naturally concluding it was some 
mean, wretched, semi-barbarous spot. Our old friend, the Calthorpe 
Mercury, which had filled many a column with the glories of the house 
of Gay, had now sent a special reporter—‘ our own”—to chronicle its 
downfall. This faithless journal was always trimming its sails to the 
new and more favouring gales. ‘“ We understand,” it said, ‘that the 
probable owner of Gay Court, that is, if we are to trust those who are 
best likely to form an opinion on the matter, is a young lady of gay 
French tastes, who will make a most desirable addition to the county. 
The new family—should a jury of Bentham lieges so decree it—are 
determined to seize the opportunity to restore to Gay Court some of its 
old attractions. As we have been told, it is the eye of the master makes 
the horse grow fat, and on the same principle, it is the residence of the 
owner that is the true source of the prosperity of this vast empire, on 
which the sun never sets.” One of the malicious creatures who “ ad- 
here” to country towns and villages—a mortified doctor’s wife, who 
had not been asked to Gay Court on some occasion, or a shopkeeper’s 
daughter, who had not been recognised—cut this paragraph out and 
sent it to Diana. This mean behaviour on the part of the Mercury 
had the effect desired, and “ mortified” her more than any stroke had 
done as yet. Those people whom her father had fed, and whom, in- 
deed, he had once assisted when the presses, types, &c. were about to 
be seized for a debt to paper-makers, thus to turn on her! But, as we 
have seen, she was learning every hour the true character of the world, 
and these rough and cruel lessons were doing her a world of good. 

On the incidents of this rather remarkable action, which attracted 
a good deal of attention at the time, it is not proposed to dwell mi- 
nutely. The Mercury had it all in quite dramatic shape—the dialogue, 
the question and answer, all “textually” given. Telegrams, indeed, 
reached Calthorpe during the day, detailing its progress; the Mercury 
issued a special edition: they had even taken on another man, an ad- 
dition happily described as “ having specially increased our present large 
staff. ” 

Hawker led for the plaintiff, and opened her case in a speech of 
remarkable ability. It lasted over an hour, and he took the jury during 
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that space over the whole ground. Then came the witnesses. There 
were formal witnesses—people brought at great charges from France, 
bringing the books of the consulate. Everything was clear. There 
was the marriage, on such a day and in such a year, between the actress 
and the English officer, under his proper name—not Burgess, but Gay. 
Everything en régle—witnesses and all. Then there was the examination 
of the old French nun “by commission,” proving the reception of the 
young girl, Eugenie, the visit of the strange lady, and the payment of 
money. ‘Then there was a sensation, as a pimpled, red-faced, elderly 
man, with a white cloth about his neck, came into the box. Everyone 
knew this was the clergyman. The marriage was all regular—he re- 
membered it perfectly. This, of course, had been already proved by 
the registry, but he had known young Gay, had been an intimate friend; 
and he proved many other incidental matters. He remembered the 
birth of the girl. He was severely cross-examined “as to his antece- 
dents” by Diana’s counsel, and certainly made a lamentable figure. 
He, however, candidly owned that he had not strength to resist; that 
he was fond of pleasures, and very poor, and had to get on as he could. 
Now, before his acquaintance with Mr. Gay how had he lived? Come 
now, out with it all—he might as well. The frankness of this man 
was, however, his defence. He kept nothing back. He had been 
chaplain of this place, and that. Well, he had, he confessed it, he 
had been dismissed. They said the accounts of the English chapel 
were confused. Was there not some awkward imputation of—let us 
say, stealing or embezzlement? He owned it, but he defied any man 
to say it had been proved. Why? Because they couldn’t. Why again? 
Because there were people there who had made a party against him— 
Why, the third time, hadn’t it been proved? Was it because he had 
fled the night before the investigation? Well, he owned it, because he 
knew he would not get fair play. A vast deal of time was consumed 
in dealing with this gentleman, the process, as in many cases, being 
most amusing, and even dramatic, for the idle and unconcerned spec- 
tators, but, in truth, having little bearing on the case. 

Diana’s counsel sat down, after a “masterly cross-examination,” 
and even to applause, which was “ with difficulty suppressed by the 
Court.” Then the Court went to lunch, and it was known that a veiled 
lady whom they saw under the Bench was Mrs. Bligh, who was to be 
the next witness. 

In the box she put up her veil, and looked round the court from 
Justice Cosherer to the ladies’ gallery, regarding them all with a cold 
hard look that did not gain her much sympathy. She was defiant 
and haughty; but those from about Calthorpe who were present no- 
ticed a startling change in her—how worn she was, and how her 
eyes flashed and burned with a glowing fire. Her story was simple 
and unexaggerated, and, in the main, a repetition of what she had 
told her son. She told it all with infinite clearness, and fashioned 
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it herself into a most full and dramatic narrative. Then counsel rose 
to cross-examine—an operation it was expected would be performed 
with more than usual ferocity. So dangerous a witness must be broken 
down at all hazards; and when the barrister rose, drawing his gown 
up on his shoulders, as it were to free his arms for the struggle, a 
flutter and rustle of expectancy ran round. She, too, seemed to count 
on this, for her lips were compressed together firmly, and she seemed 
to wait the first blow with a cold and hard defiance. But, to the 
universal surprise, there was no “hostile” cross-examination — mere 
explanation was asked for. Why had she kept these matters back 
so long? Had she not known the Gays? had they not been friends, 
in fact? She turned full to the judge and to the whole court, and 
said, ‘I am glad I have been asked that question. We were the great- 
est friends. But I conceive, whether rightly or wrongly, that I have 
been deeply injured by one of them, and then I felt myself discharged. 
I felt—and I own it candidly here—I wished that some punishment 
could be found for such behaviour.” 

Richard Lugard, who had been in court all the day, now stooped 
over, and pulling the barrister by his gown, whispered to him. The 
barrister shrugged his shoulders impatiently and waved him off. Mrs. 
Bligh went on, “I want no concealment in the matter. The court 
is welcome to know my motives and reason. The world is quite wel- 
come to them.” 

“You must reserve your reasons, madam,” said the judge; “we 
shall not trouble you.” 

Again Lugard touched the barrister, who said aloud, angrily, “I 
must beg you, sir, to sit down and not interrupt me.—No one wishes 
to have your motives, Mrs. Bligh. As for the Christianity or morality 
of such conduct, I thought—” 

“For that I am not accountable to you,” said she quickly. “I 
have offered to justify myself, and you will not listen. Is it your 
legal morality to make an insinuation then?” 

The judge smiled. / 

“It is open to you to comment on it in your speech; but the 
witness is right in what she says.” 

“ Ask me and I shall keep back nothing; I promise you that.” 

The barrister, somewhat nettled, replied, “ That’s all melodramatic 
enough, madam. I ask what I am instructed to ask, and no more.” 

There were one or two other witnesses, and this simple case closed. 
As the counsel said in his speech, “they had” the fact that Mr. Gay 
had an elder brother, that that elder brother had married, and had 
children, and there was the child, the plaintiff. The case of the de- 
fendant was merely a speech. They called no witnesses. He could 
only comment on the “shady” character of the witnesses, and then 
made a rather remarkable statement as to Mrs. Bligh. They had that 


lady’s evidence, he said, but as men of the world they would see there 
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was more behind it than they were allowed to examine into. For 
himself he would merely say that no doubt they had been surprised 
at the temperate and forbearing tone of his cross-examination. But 
there were reasons for all these matters, and he would merely add 
that he had been left to his own discretion— 

Here Hawker “must interpose.” They had nothing whatever to 
do with his learned friend’s discretion, granting there was such a thing. 
(Here loud laughter in court.) They were not to go speculating as to 
evidence that had not been given. 

The learned friend said he was perfectly entitled to comment on 
the strange exhibition of open malignity they had seen that day, shock- 
ing and unchristian as it appeared to them all. He had a right to 
ask the jury to apply their minds in finding a solution for that hos- 
tility. 

“T think not,” said Mr. Justice Cosherer; “you had the oppor- 
tunity, and you did not avail yourself of it.” 

The barrister said very well, it was of no consequence, and had 
very little bearing on the case,—a common declaration with gentlemen 
of the long robe when defeated on a vital point. He then warmed him- 
self up for the usual circuit platitudes, and got in an effective picture of 
‘the dismantled mansion, the deserted hearth, and the ejected young 
mistress in the prime of her youth and beauty turned out on the world.” 

After about an hour’s galloping across this sort of country, he at 
last drew reins, and got off his oratorical nag very heated and exhausted. 
Then came the reply, which, following out the same metaphor, was a 
mere cool amble in the shade, and on a cob. It was, in short, in a tone 
of quiet good sense, practical and plain; the best, no doubt, after such 
an impassioned display—as it were, making us all feel ashamed of hay- 

ing been led away by our feelings. Of course it was all very well to 
talk of a dismantled mansion and a blighted hearth. And then this 
common sense, which his learned friend had brought down with him in 
his bag, like his Archbold’s Nisi Prius ; and he must do him that jus- 
tice, no one used them better, as his lordship and they all knew, who 
came that circuit. But they were all men of common sense. He knew 
his learned friend had an article called wacommon sense (laughter), 
for which he had the exclusive patent (renewed laughter),—so exclu- 
sive, that he would not allow him, or the jury there, or even his lord- 
ship, to use this valuable invention (loud laughter, in which the court 
joined). 

Mr. Justice Cosherer: And he has also patented his discretion 
(roars of laughter, sustained for many minutes). 

After order had been restored, the learned gentleman asked, What 
was the fact now? They all knew something of the world. Now, who 
was going to dismantle Gay Court? who was going to smash up the 
hearthstones and ranges in the way depicted by his friend? Why, the 
fact was his client was going down there to live,—if the jury would 
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give her leave, which he was confident they would,—and he could re- 
assure his learned friend, who seemed so nervously anxious about the 
kitchen-fire (loud laughter), that, if he might use the expression, high 
jinks would forthwith set in there. He might promise him his little 
interest to secure him an invitation (roars of laughter). Why, what 
talk was this! If he was informed rightly, the place had been deserted 
already by the defendant, who, it seems, was a young lady of high fa- 
shion, and went to balls and parties in London—things about which he, 
thank God, found nothing in his law-books, though his learned friend 
might (laughter). He frankly confessed he wouldn’t know a polka 
from a poker (daughter). His learned friend was well up in these 
matters, and, he was told, could waltz like an angel (roars of laughter), 
—an odd sort of angel he must have looked, with his wig bobbing 
about (laughter) to the music, and his gown flapping out behind him 
(laughter), or mixed up with the ladies (daughter), while his legs joined 
in the demurrer, and would be set aside with costs. (oars of laughter, 
the learned judge being literally convulsed. “No one,’ said the Mercury, 
“seemed to enjoy the fun more than the learned counsel who was the 
subject of this diverting picture.’’) 

At last he concluded, and then Mr. Justice Cosherer, pulling in his 
chair, and arranging his papers, proceeded to charge the jury in a voice 
which, after the learned counsel’s rolling tones, seemed to be in the 
next street. 


CHAPTER XY. 


VERDICT, 


Rosert Buicu was busily engaged all that day. There was a deli- 
cate Puisne Judge eager to retire, and it was said that the Solicitor- 
General was anxious for the post. It was understood that if the arrange- 
ment could be carried out, the young member who had made the bril- 
liant speech was very likely to get the vacant law-officership; the 
wish, too, of Sir John Williamson was already known. He was in 
“heavy” cases this day, and had had an interview with various spaniels, 
carrier-pigeons, turnspits, whips, and other functionaries who are so 
useful to a party; yet his thoughts were all on the trial then going on 
down at the little circuit town. But he got a telegram, as was arranged 
between him and Mr. Page. 

“We have made no case—judge charging dead against us—jury 
seemed made up.” 

As soon as he got leisure, he wrote a hasty note to Diana: 


“My pear D1AnA,—The case is going on; but you must, as I told 
you before, not buoy yourself up with much hope. Be prepared for the 
worst, and then you will be prepared for the best. The result will be 


known in about an hour, when I shall come and tell it to you.— Yours, 
“R. B.” 
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She was sitting at Starridge’s, with Lady Margaret, who was still 
quite helpless, and never again to force her way through the fashion- 
able ranks. When Diana received this she was quick-witted enough to 
understand. 

“He is preparing me for the worst,” she thought. ‘“ Well, God’s 
will be done! Before night I suppose I shall be a beggar.” 

She got up quietly. Lady Margaret had lost her old restless curi- 
osity, which made her ask about every letter that came to the house, 
“Who is that from? what is it?”—-and she made no remark. Diana 
went down to the room below, and sat there to read the letter again. 
Now it had all come home to her at last; ow she understood; this 
was the sentence, for it seemed to her a sentence. 

“T suppose it is a fair punishment,” she said; “I was so frivolous 
and fitful, and going through life like a mere child. That could not 
go on; and my selfishness was to be punished. Well, Heaven’s will be 
done!” 

Mr. Bowman came in, and she showed him the letter. He read it, 
and shook his head. 

‘**T know what that means,” he said. ‘ When my poor sister was 
taken off, that’s the way the doctor wrote to me. You poor, poor little 
woman, my heart bleeds for you. But you know as well as I do where 
your home is to be now,—with old Bowman, who loves you like his 
child. My pet, we'll make it up to you; and please God I can do 
something in the way of settlement too; and with your own little 
portion—two thousand pounds—we’ll make out something snug.” 

Diana was deeply touched, and went up to him, and silently kissed 
him; but she had her own resolution formed. 

“TI must go up,” he said, “and sit a bit with poor Maggie, and 
invent some news for her. Look here, I’ve got all the back numbers 
of the Court Journal. Why, there’s a month’s reading here !” 

Diana sat there for nearly an hour longer. It grew dark. She was 
trying to look her situation straight in the face; but it was very hard. 
‘I must try and bear it,” she said aloud ; “and perhaps I shall find 
strength to bear it.” 

“Yes, dear Diana,” said a low voice close beside her, “ you will 
want all your little strength. Just think: riches are not everything in 
this world.” 

She took Robert’s hand, and held it. “Then it is over ?” she asked, 
faltering ; ‘and against me ?” 

“Yes,” he said; “I knew how it would be. I was afraid from the 
very beginning. It is very, very hard. Such heavy blows falling on 
one so young and so weak!” 

The sympathy and compassion in these words touched her ; or was 
rather the occasion that set free all her secret emotion; she burst into 
tears, and wept silently for some moments. 

** Now, you must not grieve,” said he, in an expressive, soft, and 
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kindly tone. “ Sit down here, and let me talk. I must tell you about 
this miserable business ; better to know it all at once. Yes, it is over ; 
the jury found against us—the judge charged against us; and, from 
what I understand of it, I fear there is no hope for any future pro- 
ceeding. It isatanend. This is cruel speaking; is it not?” 

‘“‘T know you mean it for the best, and it is the kindest course. O 
dear, dear Gay Court, so I have now lost you for ever! O dear, darling 
papa, thank God for one blessing,—that you are not alive to have to 
bear this stroke !” 

“Yes,” he repeated slowly, “Gay Court is theirs; and—O that I 
should have to say it to you, Didna!—you have no home! You must 
think now what you will do for the present. Will you accept Mr. 
Bowman's offer? You should; there is no compliment in it. You 
have done much for them.” 

“No, no, Robert,” said Diana, drying her eyes and standing; “I 
shall be independent to the last. I shall go away to France—to some 
distant country, far away from this dreadful place. I shall have a 
hundred a-year, they tell me. It ought to do; many poor creatures 
have less.” 

“Not for you, Diana,” he said. “Impossible; you have been 
brought up to luxury, recollect.” 

“Then I shall learn to work—work for my bread ; which I should 
have learned long ago.” 

Again he looked down. “ One like you would earn little. You are 
too slight to work.” 

“Then I shall die,” said Diana vehemently; “the dearest thing 
that can happen. You do not encourage me; but I know you mean 
well.” 

“ Yes,” he said calmly; “and I wish at this moment you should 
know all that is before you, so that you can choose fairly. There is 
one other thing I heard to-day, which ought to be mentioned to you.” 

“More misery?” said Diana; ‘I don’t care, indeed—” 

“ Not at all,” he said; “ you remember that Lord Patmore? I have 
reason to know that he has been in an unsettled way, and that he 
heartily repents having displeased you. I always said there was good 
in him, and that he had an honest heart, only overlaid with a weight of 
fashionable conceits and selfishness which prevented it working. A 
word would bring him here again. At least, I’m confident—” 

“Not if I starved or died!” said she proudly. “And you propose 
this to me—you, Robert ?” 

“Then there is only one thing more for me to suggest. I have 
exhausted everything else. Yet you will receive it in the same way?” 

“ No, indeed,” said she, putting out her hand. 

“But you must hear to the end. I was thinking last night how 
long it is since we began to know each other; how far off it now seems 
since the time you used to come to Doctor Wheeler’s; and how much 
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has taken place since. My life has been tolerably monotonous, except 
during the last few months; but still you would be surprised, Diana, if 
you knew how much you have coloured it—directly and indirectly.” 

She hesitated. ‘Well, I daresay that was what used to be in those 
old pleasant days; but latterly, during the last few years, you have 
changed a good deal to me, Robert.” 

“No,” he said, smiling; “I have always been the same.” 

“But,” said she, “I mean you have changed, and I know the reason. 
You had an ideal of me. You thought as I grew up I should get steady, 
and have a purpose in life. But you were disappointed, and I seemed to 
you to be a child still. Ah! I found that out, Robert; though I was 
too proud to let. you know that I felt it a little.” 

“T was always the same,” he repeated; “always liked and admired 
you.” 

“Not for this year or two, or you would not have neglected us so 
—given us up for these new friends and fashionable young ladies, to 
whom the world gives you. And since you have become successful, 
too, and since the time when the first rumours of this fatal suit—” 

“ You do me some little injustice,” he said; “though it is since the 
time of this fatal suit that I began to change in a certain sense. Yes, 
Diana, cold as I have appeared—selfish, too, perhaps—I have always 
secretly thought of you, and of you only. But you were far above me 
in every way—far. In wealth—everything.” 

“O Robert!” 

“ For this hour—shall I confess it ?—I have been waiting. Now I 
can speak. Now, at least, I may have the happiness of offering to share 
all I have, and all I shall have, with you. I ownI have latterly been act- 
ing a part. For a time—that was long ago—lI had some hope that you 
had a regard forme. Then I thought this mere folly, and that of such 
a thing you never even dreamed. Later again, I saw that I had indeed 
done you injustice—cruel injustice. Now, Diana, let me offer myself 
and all I have, and you will think no more of this misfortune.” 

Her face lit up with pleasure and delight. 

“© Robert! How shall I ever thank you? How generous, kind, 
and forgiving! And to wait for this moment! Never, never shall I 
forget this! Indeed you are far above me. I am still a foolish, 
childish creature, though I hope to mend one of these days; and they 
tell me I am improving a little. But—but this can never be, Robert— 
never !” 

“Never be! O Diana!” 

“Impossible! Never! Iam determined. Call it pride—anything, 
Robert. No; I have fixed on my new course of life already. And I 
tell you this, too, Robert: you must not think it is because I do not 
like you. No; if you had asked me the same question some time ago, 
I should have answered very differently. You I always liked, Robert, 
and liked better than anyone else, even so far back as Doctor Wheeler’s 
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days. But now it cannot be. Good-bye, Robert; come and see me 
and advise me.” 

He was silent for a moment. 

“T think I understand now. I shall not say a word; but I did not 
expect this. Ifyou would think it over a little; as I have waited so 
long, I can wait some time longer.” 

“It would be no use, Robert,” said Diana firmly. “Iam deter- 
mined on this course. My path is taken; and I shall do as I know my 
own dear darling would wish me to do. I must suffer myshare and 
pay the penalty. So promise me, dear Robert, never to mention this 

ain.” 

“ Well,” said Robert sadly, ‘‘ when in court I see the judge against 
me, they say I never push the matter, and so I shall leave it now.” 

With an assumed cheerfulness, which however seemed genuine to 
Diana, he rose and withdrew slowly. 

Then Diana felt a complete blankness and desolation, with nothing 
to sustain her but the rather desperate sacrifice she had made. The 
little pride there is in such proceedings lasts but a short time, and 
begins to grow weaker. To have any satisfaction, these efforts require 
the presence of spectators, the lights, the scenery; then there is some 
indemnity. 

There she sat on that fatal night of the most fatal day in her little 
life, in one of the grand drawing-rooms at Starridge’s; a home, indeed, 
far above her means, as she felt now. Poor, beggared, ruined little 
Diana! it was a cruel fate, and some of the old people said “ enough 
to make her father leap out of his grave.” 

Everything was lost to her—wealth, love, hope—to name them in 
their proper worldly order. What had been life to her was fading out, 
for to those born and brought up, if not in the purple, at least in the 
“ fine linen” and silks and velvets of life, all these decorations and this 
magnificence is as conventional as a fine landscape for background to the 
portrait of a lady of fashion. 

Diana cared little for gorgeous raiment or for the rich dishes, the 
wines, the plays and shows, the castles and pictures, about as little as 
the most insipid fine lady going; yet, take these away, and whai was 
left? Life was a jail—a prison-yard,—it was indeed consigning this 
little heroine to the spin-house—cutting off her pretty hair and putting 
her into the rough regulation dress of the establishment. How would 
she endure it? What was to become of her? She could not struggle 
or fight—she did not know how. She could not earn her bread. She 
had no friends—no one to call to for help. But though she sat there 
long with this dismal panorama spreading out before her, she was de- 
termined “to die first” rather than change about Robert Bligh. “I 
shall bear that punishment,” she thought, “and deserve it also.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
MOTHER AND SON, 


No less heavy was the blow that had fallen on Robert Bligh. He 
walked away listlessly—his mind now, for the first time, far away from 
the dreams of ambition which had so recently filled it. Calm and dis- 
ciplined as was his nature, this rejection had come on him like a sur- 
prise. He had never expected it, and something seemed to tell him 
there would be no recall of the words Diana had spoken. As he 
wandered round rather listlessly, he heard the gamins, with placards 
pinned on to their chests, crying the Regent-street Chronicle, and in the 
orange-coloured notices fixed down to the pavement with stones he 
read the announcement, “ Verdict in the great Gay Case.” He bought 
a copy, and read: 

‘SECOND EDITION. 


‘Our correspondent at Bentham telegraphs that Mr. Justice Cosherer 
charged the jury in this case strongly for the plaintiff. He, in fact, 
hinted to them that there was little for them to do but to find for the 
plaintiff. He commented on the curious fact of her principal witness, 
Mrs. Bligh, not being submitted to a searching cross-examination, for 
it was extraordinary how she came to find herself in such an attitude. 
However, the defendant’s counsel had not chosen to avail themselves 
of this right ; why, it was not for him to say. 

“ Here counsel interposed, and said they were acting under instruc- 
tions. 

“ His lordship continued to say that had been his opinion all through, 
and that the case had not lost anything in the able hands of the learned 
counsel ; still, it was a mystery to him. 

“The jury then retired, and after an absence of a quarter of an 
hour returned into court with a verdict for the plaintiff.” 


Bligh read this as he walked along. His eyes settled on the pass- 
age about his mother’s examination. It was a mystery to him. What 
could they mean ? he thought, for he knew Mr. Page was tolerably un- 
scrupulous, and would not let the case suffer. He got home to his 
own rooms, mechanically turned over some newspapers that had come 
in, lit his lamp, and, through sheer force of habit, set to his dull even- 
ing’s work. 

Just as he had unfolded and smoothed out the first stiff page of a 
brief, looking up wearily, he became conscious of a tall figure standing 
before him—grim, pale, weird-like. He started, and half rose; then 
said sadly, “ O mother !” 

She said, as slowly and as sadly, “ Well, Robert, the work is done. 
What I told you has been accomplished.” 

“ But what a work !” he said, rising and advancing to her. “ What 
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a wicked, cruel work! How can you lay it to your conscience to have 
thus ruined an innocent, trusting girl? God forgive you, mother !” 

“That is not between you and me, Robert,” she said ; “ your wish 
or prayer will not affect the matter. What I said I would do, I have 
done. Confess that you doubted it. My arm was strong enough to 
overtake her. i said she would rue the day that she trifled with me 
and mine, and she has rued it.” 

“She never trifled with you or yours,” said he warmly; “never. 
If she had, it was no excuse for such cruelty. What crime had she 
done? What was her sin? Don’t ask me to approve, or to for- 
give—” 

“What !” she said with infinite scorn; “has your head been 
so overset with these little successes—these empty worldly honours ? 
I see. Or have you so little spirit—the same old tame endurance 
which will let you sé// put up with any treatment from her? Or be a 
shuttlecock—wait patiently on her whims and humours. Or perhaps 
you are still tamed—-still hankering after her. I daresay, if you were 
to try now, you would have a fair chance. To a beggar like her, you 
and your property might now be an object.” 

Robert answered again warmly. “This animosity is terrible. But 
you are right.” 

She started. 

“ Yes, I have ‘just come from that unhappy victim, and tried to 
make her the only reparation for the wrong our family has done her. 
It was you, mother, who made this a sacred duty.” 

She started back with a sort of horror; her face seemed to work in 
a convulsion ; her long arm and hand beat off, as it were, something 
from her face. 

“You did this ; you dared to do—to undo what I have done! 
What ! you driving me into what I would not wish to do! Take care, 
Robert Bligh—if I have sacrificed so much for this aim, I shall not stop 
there! And you have dared to do this !” 

“Yes ; but do you know with what result ? She has refused.” 

“ Refused! All some trick, some coquettishness.” 

“No; finally, and for ever. She is gone away, and I shall see her 
no more. And do you know what I discover now, after all this elabo- 
rate vengeance ? that I was right, mother—right in what I said long 
ago. That if we had only waited—waited patiently—she would have 
agreed to accept me. Yes, mother, this is the end of your pulling down 
and plotting—you have destroyed us both.” 

“No, no!” she said passionately; “I do not believe it. This is 
some more of her arts.” 

“Tt is true, true before heaven ; she has told me so solemnly, and I 
believe her. Yes, she has told me that she liked, even loved me, all 
through, but that she thought I did not care for her. And that, as I 
stand here, I believe to be the truth. Had you waited a little longer, 
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all might have been well; but it is finished, and finished for ever. 
One of these days she will change, I trust ; I shall live in the hope of 
marrying her yet, stripped of everything as she is ; but that is not the 
ambitious ending to which you looked. Even that, I find, is far off. 
O mother, mother, why have you done this? Is this the end of all 
your planning ?—wretchedness for me, for her, and for yourself.” 

Who would suppose that this was the old, unsympathetic Bligh we 
have been following through the course of this narrative ; the man, as 
he may have reasonably been set down, so phlegmatic, so indifferent ? 
There was colour in his cheeks, there was a trembling fervour in his 
voice, an agitation in his manner and gesture, everything that might 
have belonged to the warmest and most passionate of men. 

Mrs. Bligh stood silent, gazing at him with wonder, overpowered, 
scarcely knowing him for her own son. As his cogent reasoning had 
so often convinced judges, so it seemed now to have the same force 
with her. She knew not what to say. She was overwhelmed. The 
lines of her cold hard face quivered as this castle came tumbling down 
in ruins about her. But hers was not a sort of nature to own that she 
had done wrong, or that could make atonement. She could not bow or 
bend, though she could break and suffer. As she stood there, before 
the lamp, she would have seemed to any other than her son a sort of 
baffled fury; and when he looked up again, there was a blank void 
where she had stood, and with a cry he rose up to follow her. 


It was long before he could settle himself to his papers again. His 
mind was straying back to the great events of that day. Yet they were 
not over as yet, the drama of the day was not concluded. Before 
another hour had passed a letter was brought in to him, directed in a 
little “ pinched” foreign hand, like the edge of a fine saw. It was very 
neatly and closely written, and he read it carefully through, smiling 
thoughtfully to himself as he closed it up. Of this letter the following 
is a copy: 


“ DeaR Mr. Buicu,—You will, of course, have heard the great 
news of our success, and that I am now rich beyond all my hopes. I 
cannot bring myself to believe it, but they tell me it is no dream, and 
that there is no danger of my losing again what has been given to me 
in so wonderful a way ; and yet, as I have often told you, I am not in 
such excessive spirits, nor am I overwhelmed with happiness—I know 
I ought to be glad, as they tell me—yet my eyes look fondly back to 
our charming garden, my Amiens, and our dear French skies, and those 
good people who were so kind to me. These great streets, and gloomy 
walls, and crowds of houses, and greater crowds still of strange faces, 
chill me and make me miserable. Above all, Madame Saxe, who is my 
relation—of her I have a dread, I know not why, for she tries to be 
kind to me in her way. Now, of course, with these changes and re- 
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sponsibilities, I know not what will become of me. In this world, 
somehow, I feel very much alone, and strange, as it were. But what is 
worst of all—shall I own it ?—I have misgivings, a weight hangs over 
me, and something whispers me that all this may be some juggling, 


and that at the end of some bright day I may have to give up all again. 


Who can tell? 

“ How shall I come to what I wish to say! How shall I tell it to 
you—how shall I find words? You well remember that day when we 
first met on board the packet, when I was very low-spirited and wretched. 
Then I saw a face, whose calm, quiet air arrested me at once. It seemed 
to me to be one of a friend, and full of a gentle sympathy. From that 
moment something was whispering to me, ‘ These are not all strangers.’ 
And I was right. For you came so generously, so kindly, to my aid, 
and saved me. I knew you would. I had a presentiment that you 
would. And from that moment there seemed to be some relation 
between us. Your kindness, your reassuring good-nature, always 
seemed to say to me that I had one friend at least in this dismal 
country, and that I was not wholly a stranger, and wholly cast out 
from sympathy. Since then, through all these hopes and fears, I have 
thought of that one face ever since. In my lonely room it has been 
before me always. 

‘May I come to you to-morrow early, or will you come to me? 
Say which you prefer. I have something to tell you—to offer to you. 
You can guess, if you care to guess.” 


Robert Bligh laid down this strange letter, not without some im- 
patience. ‘ What folly, what absurdity!” Yet he was not put out of 
his course in the least. It was no more than if some curious “ bit” had 
turned up in the middle of a brief sent to him. He read it over again 
thoughtfully. Then, after some reflections, he began to write a letter. 


“You quite overrate the slight services I have rendered to you. 
They were such as any English gentleman would have done. So, if 
you would do me a favour, you will not mention small trifles again. 

“As for your suit, I am afraid it is not for me to congratulate you. 
As you well know, your success must necessarily have brought propor- 
tionate misery into another house, and all the happiness it has brought 
to you it has taken from another. That, however, is not your fault, 
and it only belongs to an action-at-law. She will bear her trouble with 
fortitude, and the bitterness is now almost past. ‘The whole has been 
so sudden that I can hardly believe it, and I almost begin to fancy 
what you yourself have hinted,—that there must be something under- 
neath all this, and out of the usual course. 

‘IT do not see, therefore, why I should meet you again, as I say I 
could not bring congratulations. You will now have plenty crowding 
to do that. I shall have to be busy comforting the fallen, who have 
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need of it. Besides, my sympathies have been all through with that 
side. What you can have to say to me, I do not pretend to guess. So 
I thank you most heartily for your generous acknowledgment of very 
trifling services, and your kind sympathy for myself, who at this moment 
want a great deal of it—all, in fact, that I can get. And believe me, 
I shall always feel deeply grateful for the interest you have had in me, 
and will be glad if you will let me show it at any time.” 


Robert Bligh sent this letter away at once. He was not quite a 
stoic, it will be seen, and did not write with the philosophic severity 
which men of his character might be supposed to assume. He really 
felt grateful to this most foolish French girl, and could not be un- 
gracious. After that he dismissed it from his mind, as he would a 
case, and went to bed. But he did not sleep much on that night. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A NEW PROPOSAL, 


In the morning papers the name of Gay figured a good deal. One 
or two had leaders; and the Semaphore gave one of its characteristic 
commentaries —a ‘‘ mingle-mangle” of classic quotations and fine 
“ word-painting.” 

“‘ Kxpende Hannibalem,” it began, “or rather, expende the career of 
the fashionable young lady of our period, whose day and night is one 
delicious flutter, and whose golden pinions bear her from ball to ball— 
from ride to flower-show. She does not sew, of course; neither does 
she spin, save when encircled by the nervous arm of some ‘svelte’ 
warrior. Who shall blame her? though whether of such should be 
the kingdom of heaven we leave to diviners to inquire. Yet it seems 
too heavy a judgment—quite too sore a penalty for the young and 
beautiful to be cast down, pauperised, stripped of all in a breath, and 
reduced to a privation, which to her must.be severer than the common 
privations of ordinary poverty. This moral is illustrated in the sur- 
prising romance of the Gay-Court suit, and which shows us for the 
thousand-and-first time, that truth is stranger than fiction.” 

This public painting of a moral was not the least serious trial for 
poor Diana. Indeed, she had not seen the article in the Semaphore, 
though there were Samaritans enough of her acquaintance quite will- 
ing to direct her attention to it in some artful way. In the morning 
at the clubs, of which she had been one of the glories, it was talked 
of eagerly. The fade young ladies, her contemporaries, simpered over 
it, and said: “It was dreadful, wasn’t it? And so she had no right to 
the place after all!’ As though these young patrician dames had been 
despoiled, under false pretences, of their smiles and nods, and insipid 
few sentences of greeting, which indeed was all that Diana was in their 
debt. Many a young spark cantering along by the side of his dame 
made himself more acceptable, as he thought, or perhaps less ennuyant, 
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by some details fresh from the club, and overlaid too with his own private 
varnish. Wally Pepys even—her old soi-disant admirer, “her slave,” as 
the battered, heartless old campaigner used to call himself—now sneered 
and jeered, and told his little stories about that poor fallen girl. Her 
poverty, in his eyes, was the most awkward, inconvenient, and con- 
temptible thing in the world; and he had never met a poor person 
who was either handsome or refined, or worth talking to, which was 
his standard of virtue, although they might have been amiable, vir- 
tuous, sweet, and gentle—things which, when combined with that 
deficiency, were of no concern to him. “A very free and easy young 
piece of goods,” he said, “and took wonderful airs when we come to 
think of it. I suppose she will be coming to us all round to recom- 
mend her as a governess or a matron to some place, or will have the 
old story of the private committee, and be pestered for our names. 
‘A most sad case, my dear sir. We really must do something, or 
they'll starve.’ I know the style of thing.” 

“Well, hang it!” said a young man warmly, “ they had you often 
enough at their house. They were worth a dinner now and then.” 

Some of the dowagers and matrons were secretly pleased. In this 
great battle of their life, their fashionable prayers and fastings, and 
working out this salvation for themselves, the best and most charitable 
could only look on this struggle as one where there were so many 
prizes, fixed in number, and that it was eminently desirable that com- 
petitors should be diminished. One or two were deeply sorry. 

Young Patmore was plunged into the sorest gloom and depression. 
He bewailed his fate and her condition. He had behaved like a brute. 
But what could a fellow do—a fellow situated as he was? He went to 
walk in lonely places, and solaced himself planning schemes for her 
deliverance. He even settled the amount— he thonght a thousand 
pounds—which could be offered “delicately, you know.” But after 
much debating, like most of Viscount Patmore’s schemes, it came to 
nothing ; and he thought it would be better to leave it as it was. 

Bligh, for whom a load of business was always waiting, had to keep 
appointments, and “see people” on business. As he was hurrying along, 
after a hasty breakfast, he met Mr. Bowman. 

“T was just going to you,” said he; “and am so glad I met you. 
I wanted to talk to you about our poor little Diana. My God Almighty! 
was there ever such a business? What will they think of it down there? 
Why, you might as well have thought of pulling down the Bank of 
England as of laying a finger on Gay Court! I thought it would have 
gone on to the day of judgment.” 

Mr. Bowman was a true squire, as he often boasted, and firmly 
believed that, though squires and old families might sicken and even 
die, old places were above the incidents of change. 

‘My poor little girl!” he went on with deep feeling. ‘I love her 

ke my own child; and since Maggie’s troubles she has been like an 
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angel. The worst is, there is no doing anything with her. She has 
taken up a stiff, self-sacrificing tone, and talks of going away, and 
living and dying abroad by herself. Now, my dear friend, you must 
talk to her, for you are a rock of sense, and know how to speak and all 
that, which I don’t.” 

‘“‘T have tried, indeed,” said Bligh, “ but without the least success.” 

Mr. Bowman, now dwelling piteously on the case, at last brought 
him away to their hotel, begging of him to say something and use his 
influence with “the poor girl.” Bligh scorned to let any conventional 
delicacy stand in the way. 

He found Diana just a little changed—very pale, and with a light 
and fire in her eye which seemed to have come of long watching. 
There was a firmness and resolve in her air and manner which seemed 
to speak of some suffering or horrid suspense. She told Bligh that 
she knew all now, that she had heard from her lawyer, and that she 
had not spirit enough to stay here and face the mortifications of her 
new position. 

“T will go,” said poor Diana, “ to Belgium, where it is, I think, 
they have those ladies who live together, and try to do good out of the 
world.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bowman, “that’s it—a Beguine—you know, my 
dear child, it’s absurd, and couldn’t be.” 

“‘T am determined on going, Mr. Bowman, and shall go next week. 
All I ask is to get away from this place.” 

“IT know not what to say,” said Bligh, deeply commiserating her. 
“You will not be persuaded by me.” 

Now entered Mr. Page with papers—come to talk business. He 
was glad to see Bligh, and he began eageriy to talk over the case. Mr. 
Bowman went away; but Diana grew not a little restless, and seemed 
eager to change the subject of their talk from that. Mr. Page spoke 
dismally. ‘ Most unfortunate business,” he said; “but we were fight- 
ing with one hand tied behind us. If we could have cross-examined 
that witness, though she was your relation, Mr. Bligh—” 

“ Allowed to cross-examine !” repeated Bligh in astonishment, and 
seizing the point of the allusion ; “ why, was that the reason, Diana?” 

“No, indeed,” she said; “that is—but how could 1? No, that had 
nothing to do with it.” 

“But it had,” said Mr. Page impatiently; “the judge said so. 
However, it is all at an end now.” 

This disclosure quite confounded Bligh—such a sacrifice for him, 
from this poor generous girl. 

“T don’t quite give the thing up yet. See, Mr. Bligh; persuade 
her.” 

“Give me those papers I mentioned to you; I am convinced the 
name Potter was there. O, that should have been looked to! I was 
busy and hurried, and had not time.” 
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Diana answered indifferently that it was no matter; but Robert 
Bligh, growing surprisingly excited for one of his temperament, pressed 
the matter so eagerly and warmly, that he at last wrung a reluctant 
consent from her that she would let him take the papers away, and 
allow him to look over them. 

Then followed the busy day—the court, the House, the committee- 
room, the weariness, mingled with an excitement which alleviated so 
much of the weariness. He hurried home, snatched a morsel of dinner ; 
he then set to work at his hodman’s labour. He sat on, using his legal 
shovel rapidly and with energy, throwing up the mould about him, and 
getting through his work with great rapidity; and was about to rise to 
hurry down to the House, when word was brought to him that a lady 
wished to see him. The next moment Miss Eugenie was before him. 

‘“*T have come to you,” she said, “after your letter—your cold letter 
—at least, so far as I can understand it.” 

Robert Bligh, a little embarrassed, and seeing perhaps what was 
before him, was not “scared” into an impatience, nor did he forget his 
invariable gentleness and gentlemanliness. 

‘“‘ Perhaps I did not understand,” he said, “or assumed more than 
was meant.” 

“Yes, you did,” she answered sadly; “and I can see that you never 
cared for me—ever so little even—and that now you despise me.” 

* You must not think of such a thing,” said Bligh kindly. “I 
both admire you and feel grateful for the great honour you have done 
me, of which I am most undeserving.” 

“ T know—I know all that,” said she, with a little impatience. “I 
understand these compliments. And you can be so cruel! Even this 
mortification you might have spared me.” 

** Would to Heaven I could!” said he ; “ or rather there is no mor- 
tification in the world. You have offered something which any man 
would accept, and I among the number—that is, could I do so. But 
now, will you bear with me a few moments while I speak to you as a 
friend that likes and has a sincere interest in you? Now you will 
remember at the very outset I told you you could not reckon on me to 
take up your side of this business, and that such influence and sym- 
pathy as I possessed must be with your opponent. She deserves in- 
finitely more, you will confess, now that she has been defeated and has 
lost all.” 

“ Ah, yes; and your heart is with her. She loves you, and, had 
she prevailed, would have done what I did.” 

Bligh shook his head and smiled. 

“ No, no; far from it. She is away—out in the world—leaving us 
for ever. No; I fear she does not care for me.” 

She fixed a penetrating look on him. 

“ Answer me, then, this one question. Promise me—only one— 
and I shall never trouble you again—never.” 
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Bligh had the true barristerial instinct, and, guessing what this 
was, did not answer for a moment. 

“Ah, you refuse me everything,” she said bitterly. ‘Tell me, 
have you offered yourself to her? I have no right to ask, I know.” 

“ Well,” said he, “it is better to tell the truth;—I have. But 
from my childhood I have always looked to her—since I was a mere 
schoolboy. For her have I worked all my life, to her have I looked, 
for her has been my success; and for her, should she persist in this 
fatal resolution, shall be my fall, I fear: for I can take no more 
interest in the successes or honours of this life. There is the whole 
truth.” 

Who could imagine that this was the old Robert Bligh, supposed 
to be so cold and self-interested ? 

** Can you be surprised, then,” he went on, “ if even, after what has 
passed, I find myself wishing her success and working for her interest ? 
Forgive me if I tell you that this victory of yours seems to me too 
sudden, too abrupt, to be substantial. I have a presentiment that 
something yet will come to light; and even this night I am going to 
devote to some new investigation of the matter, which I must wish 
may bring a change. It is only fair and candid to tell you all this, 
though I know it seems ungracious on my side.” 

She remained silent for a few moments. 

“ They told me all this,” she said, “ and I ought to have guessed 
it. Now I understand at last.” 

There was another tap at the door, and his servant came and whis- 
pered to Bligh: 

“ A lady, sir.” 

She caught the words. 

“ A lady!” she repeated eagerly. 

“ Who ?” said Bligh. 

“‘ She has brought a box of papers, and is coming upstairs.” 

“ It is what I was speaking of,” said Bligh; “this is the business. 
I must give myself to-night—” 

** And it is she?” said Eugenie. 

“‘ Yes,” said Bligh hurriedly—* the one, recollect, whom you have 
vanquished, despoiled.” 

It was Diana who now entered, and started as she saw the other. 
She remembered her at once. She knew not what to do, and stood on 
the threshold hesitating, in her old fluttering way, not knowing whe- 
ther to go back or come forward. It might seem a situation that 
Bligh should have prevented at all hazards, and could have done; but 
he had a faint notion that something might come of this meeting 
after—at least nothing worse for Diana could happen than what had 
occurred. 

Eugenie, looking long and earnestly at Diana from head to foot, 
said at last : 
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“ Ah, so we meet! So you are Diana Gay? I am sorry for you, but 
they tell me it is only my right.” 

“If it be so,” said Diana gently, “I do not grndge it to you; and 
it is hard that you have been kept from your inheritance so long.” 

“You can be generous,” said the other, looking at her steadily. 
“ But who knows? He says it is not over yet; and I may still have to 
make the same speech to you. He tells me plainly his wishes and his 
work and his sympathy cannot be with me. They belong to you, 
whom he loves. Yes, he told me so—whom he has loved, and for whom 
he has lived—for whom he has won all these honours since he was a 
child. Why do you not like him?” 

“Everything has ended for me in ¢his life, and I go to begin an- 
other. I have brought the papers,” she said to Bligh. “ Don’t be 
alarmed,” she added, turning to Eugenie; “they will do you no mis- 
chief—that I am confident of. Good-bye. Don’t think I feel the 
least anger to you. You have only obtained what is your right. It is 
not for me to stand in the way.” 

The other took her hand, clasped it warmly, and with a sudden im- 
pulse pressed a kiss upon it ; then, with an impulse as sudden, abruptly 
cast it from her, and stood haughtily looking at Diana from head to 
foot. 

“And I too stood upon my rights. I ask no compliment from 
anyone. What has been given to me I have won fairly and by the laws 
of the land.” 

She then turned and slowly left theroom. Diana, now, as it seemed 
to Bligh, grown strangely grave and serious, said hurriedly, “I have 
brought you these; not that I believe there can be anything found, but 
lest you should think I should not wish to do what you ask me to do. 
And now, dear Robert, I must go. A million of thanks for all your 
goodness and devotion, which I have been quite unworthy of, and 
which I ought to have acknowledged long, long ago ; but I was a child 
then, and up to a few weeks ago.” 

“But why do you speak in this way, Diana? I shall see you again 
often; I have so much to say to you.” 

“Because I may go at any time; the sooner the better. I am 
longing to get away from this scene; for now, Robert, I begin to 
find the mortification very bitter—the people I meet, and their 
looks—” 

“But what is to become of you?” said Robert, actually passion- 
ately; “‘you cannot go out in this world by yourself; you must not; 
you will suffer and perish. O. Diana, think, think a moment of what 
I said. Consider it again. You are leaving me to misery—though 
that I do not care about—but also a misery and wretchedness that is 
all concerned for you. You may refuse again as plainly as you like; 
but I do conjure you, think again, reflect, have pity on yourself and on 
me. Surely there is no necessity for this miserable self-sacrifice; in 
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your innocent life there is nothing to atgne. Stay, Diana, stay with me 
and share my prosperity and success, such as it is.” 

Diana listened with wonder to this new strain. She seemed irreso- 
lute, and he saw the old smile of delight on her face; but she had re- 
called her old resolutions, wished him good-night hurriedly, and had 
joined her maid, who was waiting in the hall. 

As Bligh turned back abstractedly into his study, a letter was 
brought in tohim. It was from the House, and from the “ whipper-in” 
of their party—to use the familiar designation drawn from the country 
field, and adopted of its own motion by that august body. It was 
labelled “‘ Most pressing and immediate ;” and he had to jump into a 
cab and fly express down to the House, where he remained two dull 
hours. 

The division was over by midnight, and he got away at last. 

In half an hour his lamp was drawn close, his great tin-box open 
beside him, and he was thoughtfully and earnestly looking through 
letter after letter. Many of the bundles were quite new to him—ac- 
counts, dockets, agricultural letters, bills even—for the Gay family 
seemed to have been scrupulous in preserving every paper. It was a 
long and tedious search, and more than an hour passed over before he 
came on the “lode” which he had discovered when down at Gay Court. 
So the time went. Just as the clock struck one he started up with a 
cry, and his servant, who slept below, heard a sound as of a trampling, 
and excited pushing back of a chair, and heartily “cussed” the inter- 
rupter of his slumbers. 


Cuapter XVIII. 
DIANA ON THE WORLD. 


Wirx the morning—and bright and hopeful as the morning itself— 
Robert Bligh was at the door of Starridge’s fashionable private hotel. 
Its pure plate-glass doors, speckless, seemed like an entrance to dark 
and unfathomable caves of fashionable life. There was a general glis- 
tening air, and the genteelest of private gentlemen received Bligh’s 
application in the hall with a soft deprecation, as who should say, “Do 
speak low, please, for you can’t imagine the number of titled persons 
there are upstairs.” 

“Miss Gay, sir? and Lady Margaret, sir? and Mr. Bowman, sir? 
Yes, sir; O yes, sir! So sorry; they all left this morning.” 

“ All gone!” repeated Bligh ; “and Miss Gay! and where—” 

“Yes, sir. O, she went to the Cawntnent by the Horsetend 
boat.” 

‘Gone to the Continent! Bligh was aghast. “But you have her 
address ?” he said. 

The private gentleman shook his head sadly, and smiled sweetly. 
Bligh then hurried away to her solicitor, and found Mr. Page in. That 
gentleman was in his usual airy spirits. He said, “ Mr. Bligh, a really 
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melancholy business. Yes, she’s gone; wished to go privately, and 
without taking leave, and all that. She was here last evening, and 
insisted on the costs and charges being made out—roughly, of course 
—and paid everything.” 


The scene now changes to the dull Belgian line of railway, on which 
the trains amble along, and come jogging into monotonous stations 
where there are no platforms, but where honest rustics with baskets, 
and traders, come running from the roadside in a vast hurry, and cluster 
at the steps of the carriages as though they were about to crowd into 
an omnibus, and there would not be room. These vehicles come so 
comfortably, and depart so quietly, as though drawn by safe and steady 
old horses. 

Beyond the station rise strong tall houses, of a yellow or pinkish 
complexion—sallow and unhealthy-looking—with “ Estaminet de Sta- 
tion,” or “ Hétel du Chemin-de-Fer,” in faint letters, whose colours 
have become smeared and have run, from the trickling of the rain. 
These pale-complexioned houses straggle off, we know, to a town, and 
most likely that town is either Ghent or Bruges. 

On that threshold the feeling is sure to be one of depression, even 
for the practised traveller; but for the timid stranger, to whom a 
foreign country is new—women, girls who are friendless, and are cut 
off from their own friends, and are cast adrift—that first début in 
loneliness, under such conditions, is the most dismal thing in the whole 
and wide world. 

In a slumbering Bruges street, where the houses were of the pre- 
vailing dark-yellow, lived an elderly single Scottish lady, Miss Robin- 
son, who had been there for many years, and who let lodgings to the 
English, and to the English only. She herself, with all her long resi- 
dence—and she was a tall, stiff, wiry, prim woman, with a considerable 
power of mind—declined to receive natives on any terms, having a true 
contempt for all foreigners, which grew with every fresh year’s resi- 
dence. She kept herself apart, always talked of England, compared 
every article—needles particularly—with imaginary British standards 
of old years. This lady, about twenty years before, had been a gover- 
ness to some relation of Lady Margaret Bowman’s, had lost her “ sav- 
ings” in a decent and very “ pious” country bank, which almost made it 
a favour to take deposits, and had been driven over to Bruges. 

To her one evening arrived a very timid young girl, seated in the 
railway omnibus with her maid, whom she had been expecting. She 
received them very austerely, saying she was always happy to do any- 
thing for Lady Margaret, or for Lady Margaret’s family, making a 
concession, as it were, of thus letting her apartments. She said she 
expected to find Miss Gay—for it was that young lady—much older, 
and hinted at a possible want of steadiness. 

She showed Diana into the apartments, clean, bright, shining, 
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without a speck, garnished with some purely English ornaments, a fire- 
screen, a small vase of English china, an English tablecloth, rather 
faded, and which had formerly adorned rooms let for lodgings in the 
mother country. 

Miss Robinson had not the whole house, but other guests lived in 
it, while a bonnet-maker lived in the shop below. 

Diana’s window “ gave” on the street, and she saw from them the 
white row of houses opposite, with their yellow “ jealousies” all blank, 
many stories high, the muslin blinds drawn close, and a great tall 
closed porte-cochére, with a huge oaken double door. 

Very few passed down this quiet thoroughfare; and at a butcher's 
shop, where there were two or three tiny morsels of meat within glazed 
windows, the owner sat at the door alone, and read his newspaper all 
day long. 

There she would be able finally to shut out that dreadful night of 
England, and the passing friends and acquaintances, the very sight of 
whom was a jar. As she passed in her cab through London, a glass 
went to the eye of a gentleman riding, who started and thought how 
reduced she seemed to have grown. “Going about in a cab,” he told 
his friends, ‘I declare, yes.” She had at last got free, at last got away, 
severed every tie, was at last ingulfed in the great waters of obscurity ; 
and here she was now, on the first evening, sitting in her room trying 
to read; sitting at the window as dismal and miserable as girl ever was 
in this world. 

What was the course she was looking to? what had she planned? 
Perhaps she had a faint hope that she might soon wither away, and 
fade out altogether in the struggle. She thought that might be the 
happier issue after all. But in the mean time she had determined to 
supplement her little pittance by the aid of her own honest labour. 

The poor child had, of course, determined to seize on that plank 
that always comes drifting by in family shipwreck. No matter how 
ignorant, how unsuited, the reduced lady always thinks herself equal 
to teaching children or girls, brings herself to it with reluctance and 
agony, and thinks that mere consent sufficient to insure success. 

Yes, Diana Gay, the former heiress of Gay Court—the light and 
airy butterfly of fashion—whose life seemed to lookers-on, as indeed 
it did to herself, like the gorgeous existence of the Queen of Crystal 
Delights in a pantomime to children in the boxes, had actually brought 
her young mind to the stern resolve of going out as A GOVERNESS! 
In this foreign city she would teach English to the French children, 
such little music as she knew, drawing also, she thought—taking 
stock of her not very powerful accomplishments. A wild dream: that 
poor pretty child—that stood herself in need of a governess—going 
round to the houses to give lessons! 

Yes, this poor child had come to begin life at Bruges—a kind of 
penal servitude, indeed. She had often heard of families being sud- 
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denly reduced, and having asked about them long after, had been told, 
with a shaking of the head, “0, they are gone, you know, to live at 
Bruges.” Hence it seemed to her that residence there should follow 
almost as a matter of course, and that the new life she had fixed upon 
must begin at that settlement. Her reformation, she thought, could 
not be worked out properly unless it commenced at this official seat. 
To it her little heart tended; she longed to get there! Yet she little 
fancied, like a pretty maid-servant applying to a severe matron with 
** gentlemen in the family,” how austerely would her proposals be re- 
pulsed! Yet she was longing, eager to begin, dying for the occupation 
which would enable her to kill the past. 

Her first day, then another, dragged by. A faithful maid—a little 
girl from Gay Court, who had refused to desert her like the rest of the 
world—had gone with her. This was her only support in her struggle, 
for struggle it was to be, and her only arms. She wept a great deal. 
Her pale, delicate cheek was growing flushed and fevered. With her 
austere landlady she did not find much comfort. She was Scotch— 
grimly Calvinistic, yet not without a good heart, over which, how- 
ever, had grown a thick, hard shell of pride and spirituality-—a sort 
of moral ossification, in fact, which hindered its proper motion. When 
this state of things had gone on for some time, she therefore came 
and gave Diana some sound advice, bidding her “lean upon the 
Lord,”—consolation which only frightened instead of encouraging the 
poor girl. 

A couple of days, and she went out dreamily and hopelessly. As 
she was beginning this new shape of life, she might go through all due 
forms. Outside or inside was equally indifferent to her. Her faithful 
maid was with her—that Polly from sweet Gay Court. Polly had 
warmly described some of the wonders of the old city, its amazing 
churches and town-halls, whose magnificence, whose sacred and crusted 
Gothic elaboration, had appealed mistily even to her rustic heart. She 
saw what there was at least of vast labour and marvellous stone cut- 
tings, and the reverent air of age always impressive. The old belfry 
had struck her most. “It beat,” she said, “the Tower of London.” 
She took her mistress to see these various shows, who surveyed them 
listlessly. For those under a trouble—the recent death of one much 
loved, or of heavy anxiety—beauty loses all its charm. These things 
were so many masses of hewn stone. As they passed away from the 
belfry, they came near seats that were under some shady trees, and 
where a few people were sitting. Polly, whose eyes were ranging about, 
seeing something to admire in every direction, gave a start, and called 
out, “O miss! if that be not—— no; but it can’t—or else he be very 
altered.” 

Diana looked, and saw an elderly gentleman, much bent and leaning 
on a stick, and looking about listlessly. She remembered Mr. Lugard 
the father at once, and ran forward. The sight of a familiar face in 
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that desert was like warm sunshine. As she came up, her small hand 
out, her voice faltered with excitement, and uttered the words : 

“ O, O, Mr. Lugard!” 

Lack-lustre eyes were turned dully towards her, with a curious look. 
It was only after a sort of start he seemed to recollect, and uttered, 
with a little difficulty : 

“OQ, Diana—Miss Gay! So you are here, in this place? What on 
earth—” 

“O, I am so glad to see someone,” said poor Diana, “ someone 
that I know, in this lonely place !” 

“ An infernal hole, Miss Gay; but we must put up with it. My 
health has been very bad, and I have suffered a great deal this last 
winter. They have absolutely nothing here—no attraction, no decent 
people—a few broken-down English. Ah, my dear child, to one who 
has lived in London, and in a fine country, with the hunting and the 
good old stock, it is an awful, awful change.” 

Diana, on another occasion, would have said, “ But why come 
here?” Something, however, whispered her the reason. Indeed she 
was indifferent and incurious enough. Something of the old colour 
was coming back to his cheek. 

“ Mrs. Lugard, you know, is here. I believe you never met her 
yet. She is an invalid, like myself. We are not, in fact, as rich as we 
used to be.” 

Then Diana remembered having heard from Richard Lugard that 
“‘ the rich widow” his father had married had been, in the story of 
the clubs, a “take-in.” He had merely married a long schedule of 
debts. 

“ But it was not ‘hat,” he continued, answering what he justly fan- 
cied was in Diana’s thoughts. ‘Do you know what has driven me 
here—to this infernal hole? That fellow, my son. Nothing else, 
under God! The blackguard has ruined me—went and married a 
creature whose father has become bankrupt. That was his own con- 
cern; but what right had he to drag me in, putting my name on his 
bills? I ought to have let the matter be exposed before a police-court, 
only I knew those wretched people wouldn’t take the trouble to distin- 
guish between my name and his: it was Lugard—that was enough. 
God help me! To think of my coming to a wretched hole through an 
infernal scoundrel who had neither wit nor sense nor brains—a fool 
whom I got into parliament, and who couldn’t keep in—an ass who 
has made a botch of everything in life. It sickens me even to think 
of it and to think of myself being kept in prison—in a hole not fit 
for an English gentleman to live in. When I think of the old days 
at Gay Court—I was thinking of them, as you came up then, and 
of that morning when we gave him the picture, and I made him the 
speech—” ; 

There “yas a pause, when suddenly he turned to her: 
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“ You, I suppose, are travelling—going on in state to Hamburgh 
or Paris, or to some of those places—‘ Miss Gay and suite’ in Galignani. 
And poor old Margaret—she was hit hard, poor woman! How is Gay 
Court? Ah, Miss Diana, you are well off; but mind whom you marry. 
I wished you to have that fellow, but it is the best for you as you 
are.” 

“* O,” said Diana, “ then you have not heard: the case went against 
me, and I have lost all.” ; 

“ What /” said he. “QO, there was to be a trial; I remember now. 
And do you mean to say that you have lost? What! Gay Court 
gone ?” : 

Diana’s face was turned to the ground, and she did not answer. 

“ My goodness! what are we coming to? Turned out of Gay 
Court! And what are you doing here? Have you come to live ~ 
here ?” 

“ T am obliged to, Mr. Lugard,” she said, “I have but little left ; 
and there is no disgrace, if I could only see the way, in trying to earn 
one’s bread.” 

“* Harn one’s bread !” he said, rising with difficulty, and leaning on 
his stick—‘“ earn one’s bread! What do you mean? You—” 

There was so much conviction in this tone—so much contempt 
also, as the truth seemed to dawn upon him—that Diana felt quite 
timorous and humiliated ; but she answered steadily : 

“There is no discredit in honest labour, and I hope to find some 
way.” 

‘I suppose as a governess. God help us all! Then, I conjure 
you, reflect a moment. Think of an old family like yours, and don’t 
bring it into discredit. I could do nothing for you, I tell you plainly ; 
I can’t go begging and interceding. Why really, only yesterday even- 
ing I was telling the Consul here about Gay Court, and how the thing 
was kept up; and now I must tell him the owner wants to be a gover- 
ness. It’s too absurd.” 

“T am not asking you for anything,” said Diana with dignity; 
“‘ God forbid I should have occasion !” 

“* O, I don’t mean that,” he said ; “ but I tell you plainly this place 
won't suit you. There is no money for teaching, and no one wants to 
be taught; so I would change the scene if I were you.” 

This heartlessness gave Diana a very chill in her heart, and she 
withdrew without a word, and without hearing Mr. Lugard’s muttered 
complaint that “they were now to be overrun with paupers, it 
seemed.” 
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FLoAtiné along o’er the crystal tide, 
Breeze of the evening, blow; 
Haste, little boat, and onward glide, 
Flushed is the sea on every side, 

Flushed with the sunset glow. 


Lazily flaps my canvas white; 
Breeze of the evening, blow ; 
Flutter and blow, ere the sun’s red light 
Shall yield to the silver stars of night,— 
Breathe on my sails below. 


Bathed are the dancing wavelets gay 
In tints of myriad hue; 

Cleave, little bark, the glistering spray, 

Ere the star that tells of the dying day 
Comes out in the sky’s deep blue. 


Merrily speed for yonder pier, 

Warm is our welcome there ; 
Haste, little boat ; ’tis near, ’tis near! 
Yonder I see them, close and clear, 

’Neath the balmy evening air. 


Close by the parapet there they stand, 
Hasten, my pinnace, fast! 

Waves us her signal a fair young hand ; 

Grates my keel on the welcome sand ; 
Back to my love at last! 











HOW WE SHOULD DINE—IF WE COULD 


An Essay on Cookery 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 





“TAKE salt herrings, being watered, wash them between your hands, 
and you shall loosen the fish from the skin; take off the skin whole, 
and lay them in a dish; then have a pound of almond-paste ready; 
mince the herrings, and stamp them with the almond-paste, two of 
the milts or roes, five or six dates, some grated manchet, sugar, sack, 
rose-water, and saffron; make the composition somewhat stiff, and 
fill the skins; put butter at the bottom of your pie; lay on the her- 
rings, and on them dates, gooseberries, currants, barberries, and butter; * 
close it up, and bake it; liquor it with butter, verjuice, and sugar. 
Serve hot.” Yes; andI should say with a basin au bateau a vapeur 
entre Douvres et Calais. 

Ladies and gentlemen, amateurs of gastronomy, readers of the 
Epicure’s Year-Book and the three hundred and sixty-five menus of 
the Baron Brisse, the foregoing is a recipe for a “ herring-pie.” Pray 
do not think, however, that I have copied it from the Royal Cookery- 
Book of M. Jules Gouffé, a work just published by Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Son, and Marston, and one of the most sumptuous of its kind with 
which I have yet had the good fortune to meet. For the “ herring-pie” 
one Robert May, author of the Accomplished Cook, must be held re- 
sponsible ; but censure or blame will, I take it, affect Robert May but 
little now. His bones have been “ caverned into dust,” as Mr. Flyleaf 
Milton would say, these many years past. The Accomplished Cook was 
published in the reign of King Charles the Second. 

Almond-paste, dates, gooseberries, currants, barberries, saffron, 
sugar, verjuice, and red herrings!—was there ever a more abominable 
mess concocted ? the modern epicure may ask. The genius of Robert 
May was, however, capable of still higher flights. He tells us of “snails” 
stewed or fried with oil, spices, vinegar, and eggs; of frogs’ legs in 
fricassee, a dainty yet occasionally heard of in France; and of “an 
artificial hen, with her wings displayed, sitting upon eggs of the same 
material, wherein each of them was enclosed a fat nightingale seasoned 
with pepper and ambergris.” These were the delicacies, the tit-bits, 
the petits mets soignés of the period. But the English stomach in the 
seventeenth century could relish stronger meats than these: witness 
the mighty chines and barons of beef; the lordly swans, baked; the 
bounteous marrow-puddings, the vasty custards—vasty enough once 
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nearly to drown a king’s dwarf—with which jovial Sir Robert Vyner 
was wont to regale the Merry Monarch at Goldsmiths’ Hall. He must 
have been the jolliest of good fellows imaginable, with his legs under 
the mahogany, this graceless Old Rowley. He had not an atom of 
pride about him, was always glad to dine in the City, and generally 
borrowed some money of his hosts before he went away. Apart from 
the Gogmagogic gormandising of the City, the country gentlemen of 
the Restoration time did not: always rest content with nicknacks fla- 
voured with ambergris, saffron, almonds, and verjuice. Philip Main- 
waring, in a letter to Lord Arundel, preserved in Lodge’s Jilustrations, 
relates how, in the year 1661, a gathering of marquises, lords, knights, 
and squires took place at Newcastle. It was a kind of picnic, and 
each guest was expected to bring a dish towards furnishing forth the 
banquet. The competition was keen; but the contribution of Sir 
George Goring was admitted to be the masterpiece. It consisted of 
four brawny pigs, piping hot, bitted and harnessed with ropes of sau- 
sage, and tied up in monstrous bag-puddings. That's what there was 
for supper in 1661, Monsieur Gouffé. And please to remember that in 
those days forks were still luxuries. The elegant carried them about 
with them in leathern cases; but in most instances, and especially at 
country inns, a gentleman was not too proud to carve his victuals with 
no more aid than that afforded by a jack-knife. A spoon and a hunk 
of bread made up for the absence of a fork ;* and it is probable that 
much of the fat pig and sausages at the Newcastle picnic came in con- 
tact with the fingers of barons and squires and knights of the shire. 
Thanks to the antiquaries and the poets, and the dramatists and 
diarists, we know with tolerable accuracy what our ancestors ate. Henry’s 
surfeit of lampreys, and John’s debauch on new pears and cider, Harry 
the Eighth’s ruffs and reeves, and Elizabeth’s round of beef and tankard 
of beer for breakfast, have passed into household words, Shakespeare’s 
descriptions of good eating, from Grumio’s bill of fare to Justice Shal- 
low’s instructions to “ William Cook,” areeminently graphic:—so graphic, 
indeed, that some gastronomic fanatic might write a pamphlet proving 
to his own entire satisfaction that Shakespeare must have been chef de 
cuisine to Toby Mathew or the Earl of Southampton. Ben Jonson’s 
culinary notes are much more minute, but infinitely less artistic, and 
are often repulsive. The perpetual dwelling on hot pork in Bartholo- 
mew Fair brings about a heaving in the diaphragm. But with these, 
and the passages scattered up and down Howel’s Letters and Pepys’ 
Diary (Mr. Clerk of the Acts was a finished gourmand) and Evelyn’s 
Memoirs, one sees pretty clearly what were the tastes of our great- 


* Forks were introduced to this country from Italy in Queen Elizabeth’s time ; 
and there is a curious illustration of the gradual decline of Italian civilisation 
from the end of the sixteenth century in the evidence given, late in the eighteenth, 
by David Garrick on the trial of Baretti, to the effect that travellers in Italy usually 
carried knives and forks about with them, there being none at the ordinary inns, 
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great-great-grandfathers and grandmothers in matters culinary. Sir 
Walter Scott has drawn largely on this rich treasury of material; and 
there are few more succulent pictures of gormandising extant than 
those of Cedric of Rotherwood’s supper, of the dinner given by Sir 
Geoffrey Peveril to the Roundheads, and of the breakfast at Tillietud- 
lem in Old Mortality, in wondrous contrast to which last is the starve- 
ling meal of Henry Morton’s stingy uncle. Tom Brown and Defoe bring: 
down our acquaintance with the English kitchen to the end of William 
the Third’s time; and for acquaintance with the cuisine of Anna Augusta 
and the first George we need nothing beyond the immortal description 
of the fashionable dinner in Swift’s Polite Conversation. And then Pope, 
Hogarth, Fielding, and Smollett take us easily through gradations of 
eating to Dr. Johnson’s time, whose suppers in Fleet-street, and whose 
dinners at Streatham, have been elaborately recorded both by “ Bozzy” 
and “ Piozzy,” and who has himself commemorated in solemn Latin 
sentences, and as a prologue to the prayer he offered up for the Thrale 
family, the last dish—a very indigestible one—of which he partook 
under the roof of the brewer’s fickle widow. 

It is not, however, in the nature of students of the History of 
Civilisation to be satisfied. They crave more and more information 
about the kitchen, and the smallest contribution to the fund of know-, 
ledge on the subject has its value. For example, in a French history 
of England I read that the last female monarch of the Stuart race was 
an adept in cookery, and that to this day many savoury dishes are 
known as being @ la mode de la Reine Anne. This assertion could 
scarcely have been an invention on the part of the French historian. 
He must have read the statement in some English work; but, where 
is it? I have myself only a vague impression of having heard a very 
old lady many years ago recommend a certain liguewr, supposed to be 
infallible against spasms, as “ Queen Anne’s cordial ;” and even among 
grave historians an ugly impression is current that Queen Anne was 
much too fond of Dutch curacoa. According to Dr. Mead, her ma- 
jesty’s life was shortened by her immoderate addictedness to good 
things, both edible and potable. 

The Royal Cookery-Book of Queen Anne’s reign, or at least of that 
of her immediate successor, is extant. Its author is one Mr. Charles 
Carter, and his book is a handsome folio sumptuously got up and de- 
corated with many well-executed copper-plates, showing the “ platform” 
or ground-plan of dinner-tables laid out for large feasts. I once pos- 
sessed this book ; but to my inexpressible sorrow it was sold with many 
other volumes lining my modest shelves three years since. I happened 
to be at the time in Andalusia, and before I could get within telegraph- 
ing distance, it was too late; otherwise I would have sent a message 
home to this effect : “ Sell the present, mortgage the future, draw bills 
on posterity, beg, borrow, or rob a church, but save Charles Carter’s 


Royal Cookery-Book.” 
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I remember thus much of this notable work, however, that its study 
impressed on me a fact not unworthy, I think, of the attention of the 
sage to come, who shall be adventurous enough to take up the thread 
of that onerous labour of which Mr. Buckle was enabled only to achieve 
a preliminary, although magnificent, fragment. It seemed clear to me, 
when I compared Charles Carter with Robert May, and his precursors 
of the spit and stewpan, that a marked revolution in the English kitchen 
had set in at the time of the Restoration, and, in another direction, was 
still further developed at the Revolution of 1688, and once again at 
the advent of the House of Brunswick to the throne. Between 1660 
and 1715 we grew more and more familiar with French and with Dutch 
cookery. The former influenced our sauces and ragouts; the latter left 
a lasting mark on our mode of dressing fish and vegetables. In Charles 
Carter I found the first mention, in an English cookery-book, of salmon 
and flounder sowchés. He calls them “ zouchy;” and these, with most 
of our marinades and pickling preservations, are manifestly of Dutch 
origin.* From them, too, long before our factors at Fort William, or 
home-returning governors from the “still vexed Bermoothes,” sent or 
brought us the recipes, we probably learnt the secret of Curry (by Carter 
called “ kerry”) and pepper-pot; both of which dishes, from old East- 
and West-Indian traditions, are still prepared with incomparable excel- 
lence at the Hague and Amsterdam. The Hollanders also were most 
cunning market-gardeners. The story of King William teaching Swift 
to cut asparagus in the Dutch fashion is too trite to serve as an illus- 
tration; but we know, on the authority of Bishop Burnet and Miss 
Strickland, that Queen Mary the Second was as consummate an artist 
in cookery as the foreign historian asserts her sister to have been. 
Perhaps the Frenchman mistook Mary for Anne. The former, how- 
ever, was a notorious cordon bleu; and it is not at all unlikely that 
the market-gardeners of Fulham and Putney and Turnham-green have 
yet reason to be grateful for valuable hints as to the cultivation of car- 
rots, parsneps, and cabbages bequeathed to them by James’s ungrateful 
daughter. Analogical examination is clearly permissible in the study 
of civilisation ; and I find strong evidence of the former proficiency of 
the Dutch in the cultivation and preparation of vegetables in the 
Northern portion of the United States, and especially at New York, 
at whose ordinaries certain exquisite stewed and brown “chip” pota- 
toes, stewed carrots, with sweet or savoury sauces, and cunning disguise- 
ments of cabbage, are confessedly prepared in “the Dutch manner.” 
The Batayian occupation of New York did not terminate until Charles 


* What is the derivation of Mayonnaise? May it not have been originally a 
‘* Mahonaise,” so named from the French expedition to the Balearic Isles in the 
eighteenth century? There is a “ Rue du Port Mahon ;” and at Port Mahon, as at 
other Spanish towns, fish, poultry, and meat dtessed with oil are still a common 
dish. The Mayonnaise, or Mahonaise, is, in.fact, only a cold olla, To suit the 
Spanish palate, the oil should be rancid, 
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the Second had been some time on the throne; and many Dutch man- 
ners and customs, as well as names, yet linger in the Empire State. 


Our indebtedness to the Netherlands in the way of fish is, I conceive,. 


as indubitable as it is immense. We owe to this frugal and industrious 
country the kippered herring. We owe to Holland, likewise, the pickled 
or mariné herring, the preserved cod-sounds, and the smoked salmon so 
grateful to the palate on some “ morning after,” especially in Scotland, 
when you have passed the evening with two bailies, a sheriff-depute 
who knew Sir Walter, a brass-kettle, a case-bottle, and a number of 
tumblers. I cannot speak with certainty as to pickled salmon; but 
it is not a French dish, and I fancy that it is a Dutch one. Pickled 
oysters—so plentiful and so delicious in America, so rare and so little 
understood here—are also clearly Dutch. ‘ Dutch salmon” is spoken 
of disparagingly at the present day, although why it should be called 
“ Dutch” at all, puzzles me. Being brought from the northernest 
parts of the North Sea, it might with more propriety be termed Dale- 
carlian or Bothnian salmon. The Dutch, however, would seem to have 
been the first to teach us to eat turbot and lobsters. Prior to the Res- 
toration, nearly the only crustaceous delicacy spoken of is the crab. 

Charles Carter likewise lays down a very marked and necessary dis- 
tinction between soups and pottages. The modern classification into 
thick and clear soups is, to my thinking, weak and vague. We have 
a mezzo termine in the purée, such as Crecy, Palestine, green-pea, &c. ; 
but the old “ pottage”—not in any way answering to the modern French 
potage, which is a generic term for any soup, from bouillon to bisque— 
is clearly applicable to the thick, savoury, “ stodgy” soup with plenty 
of solids in it, which, if you take a good basinfal of it for lunch, will 
cause you to regard a proximate dinner with more than indifference. 
Green-turtle, mock-turtle, ox-tail, cockie-leekie, mulligatawny, are emi- 
nently “ pottages.” They may be eaten with a knife and fork as well 
as with a spoon; whereas polage a la reine is as clearly no “ pottage,” 
. but a soup, smooth, equable, homogeneous, which can be supped or 
drunk from commencement to end. Biseve is a “pottage ;” for real 
bisque should have substantial white islets floating in its sea of Venetian 
red. Charles Carter calls it “bisk,” and a “ pottage ;” he has bisks of 
lobster, of crab or craw-fish, and even of carp and tench. A “bisk,” 
indeed, is only a thickened and highly-flavoured sowché; and the Pro- 
vencal bouillabaisse is merely a bisque with a clear instead of a thick 
basis. 

I have hazarded the opinion that our kitchen was once more sub- 
jected to foreign influences by the incoming ofthe Hanoverian dynasty; 
but although the first and second Georges were born-and-bred Germans, 
they indoctrinated our cooks with but very few notions from Vaterland.. 
The fondness of George the First for bad oysters has become prover- 
bial, and a jest ; but bad oysters were as common a century and a half 


ago in France as they are to this day in Germany. Until the great. 
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Revolution, the atrocious piscatory code’ of France reserved fresh 
fish almost exclusively for the use of the aristocracy. In fishing vil- 
lages, of course, on the coast, the natives had their fill of fish, and 
would have liked to have had meat instead; but in the interior the 
produce of the marée belonged to the king and his nobles. It was 
because the marée failed to arrive in time, that Vattel slew himself. 
The mass of the people, constrained as they were by the observances of 
their religion to be frequent fish-eaters, were thrown back on salted 
importations of cod and ling from Labrador or Newfoundland ; and it 
is only since continental nations have ceased to be such very devout 
Catholics that the maritime powers of Europe have refrained from 
coming to loggerheads about once in every ten years concerning “ the 
fisheries.” To this day in France, at all but first-rate private tables, 
fish is a dubious and perilous dish to order. I have known it stale at 
the Trois Fréres. I have known it so ancient at Véfour’s, that in Eng- 
land, and by a peppery gourmet, the marine veteran, dish and all, would 
have been flung at the waiter’s head. In second-class French restau- 
rants fish smelling as loudly as a Chaldean trumpet in the new moon is 
looked upon quite as a thing of course. Since the sedulous and praise- 
worthy development of oyster-culture in France, molluscs in Paris may 
generally be taken with confidence. 

But, bating the bad oysters he preferred to Colchesters or Whit- 
stables, it would not appear that George or George’s successor did in 
any remarkable degree Teutonise our cookery. We have never learned 
to eat black bread with carraway-seeds in it, or hot red cabbage, or 
sauer-kraut, With all our plenitude of sausage-machines—which are the 
converse of those of the eternals, for they grind rapidly and do not 
mince small—we have never risen to the height of the German appe- 
tite for wurst, or even of the Italians for salamé and mortadella. Save 
at Christmas, in connection with turkey, it has never been quite the 
thing in refined English society to avow a fondness for sausages. They 
are yet uneasily regarded as the food of chimney-sweeps and ticket 
porters. I am open to correction, obviously, in opining that our first 
German sovereign failed to naturalise some German dishes among us. 
We may be indebted to Germany for the plain suet-pudding ; but then 
the marrow-pudding is clearly English, and suet was only used when 
marrow grew, from the increased demand, somewhat scarce. I lean, 
however, to the belief that Georges the First and Second, if they had 
the will, had not the power to Germanise our kitchen. And I gravely 
doubt, even, that they had the will. Their habits and ways of life 
were not German, but French. There was as much French talked 
at the court of the first two Georges as there had been at that of 
Henry the Second or Richard the First, or as there is, at this day, 
at the court of St. Petersburg. Royalty dressed and conversed, danced, 
ate, drank, and dissipated d la Frangaise, the Gallicism acting as a 
leaven to a mass of disagreeable and brutish German dough. The 
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courtiers of Charles the Second had brought with them a cloud of 
French barbers, French cooks, French fencing- and dancing-masters, 
French quacks, French swindlers, and French courtesans. The pharma- 
copolic and balatronic collegians who swarmed in the train of the 
earliest Georges were Germans, but they all aped French manners and 
copied French vices. 

English cookery had sunk to its lowest state by that period of the 
reign of George the Third when the mental validity of the monarch 
ceased. Parisian gastronomy, to which the Stuarts and, as I have 
pointed out, the first two Guelphs had been addicted, was checked, so 
far as regarded the middle-classes, by the almost prohibitive duties 
imposed, for political reasons, on the wines of France. And without 
its congenial vintages French cookery amounts merely to so many 
artful methods of dressing up leather and prunella. Throughout the 
eighteenth century only the wealthiest could afford to drink claret or 
Burgundy; and the champagne in the cellars of “old Q.” (the de- 
bauched Duke of Queensberry) was deemed almost as rich and rare as 
his Imperial Tokay, which at his sale fetched forty guineas a dozen. 
The debased taste of the age may be imagined from the dictum of such 
an arbiter of elegancies as Brummel, to the effect that a gentleman 
always “ ports” with his cheese. He might “ port,” indeed, with double- 
Gloucester; but who would take “ black strap” with gruyére? A real 
epicure —and epicureanism is essentially a gentle quality — always 
“ Chambertins” or “ Romanée Contis” with his cheese. Other causes 
conspired to bring French cookery into discredit with the non-refined 
classes. We were almost continually at war with the French. It 
was esteemed as patriotic to despise the “kickshaws” of France as 
to guzzle fiery ports and sherries. The City of London adhered con- 
sistently to the deglutition of masses of roasted or seethed flesh. 
Guildhall had not yet become susceptible even of the soothing in- 
fluences of turtle. The provincial corporations followed, as a rule, in 
the wake of Gog and Magog. Great numbers of the wealthy squire- 
archy detested the Hanoverian kings, and, retiring sulkily to their 
estates, sneered at French cooks; and fed on mountainous gobbets of 
beef and venison, poultry and game. I verily believe that the abominable 
custom, still too prevalent in this country, of eating venison and game 
in a putrescent state, originated in this chronic political discontent of 
‘the Jacobite country gentry. The cruel game-laws forbade the pea- 
sant to touch a pheasant or a partridge. The gentry, who were miser- 
able agriculturists, allowed their substance to run to waste in teeming 
covers and deer-parks. They killed their game for sport ; but they were 
(then) too proud to sell it to the London dealers. They fed themselves, 
their children, and their retainers upon it; but there was still an over- 
plus. The larder became therefore stocked with game, and to eat it 
“high” became fashionable. If this be not the reason I am perplexed 
otherwise to account for a custom at which Fejees and Esquimaux 
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might shudder. So long as we eat stinking game we are base hypo- 
crites in sending out missionaries to convert the cannibals. 

Were there anything lacking to complete the discredit into which 
French cookery had fallen, it would be found in the personal habits of 
the King himself. George the Third took habitually an amazing 
quantity of exercise, and naturally came back from his long walks and 
rides very hungry. He was abstemious by habit and temperament and 
by strictest discipline ; but he would feed heartily on the plainest food. 
What was to be expected from a sovereign who dined at two o’clock on 
boiled leg of mutton and turnips, and thought baked rice-pudding a 
delicacy? The Church, the plutocracy, the bourgeoisie began to esteem 
boiled mutton and turnips and baked rice-pudding as, somehow, dimly 
connected with loyalty and patriotism, and the maintenance of the Con- 
stitution in Church and State. Culinary elegance might have been 
envied by the Prince of Wales ; but George the Fourth was, in early 
life, simply a glutton. It was not until he became old that he obtained 
the dignity of a gourmet. As a young man he was a great cricketer, 
and when he grew overheated at Lord’s he used to refresh himself with 
a new, hot pound-cake crumbled up in a quart of cream. Do you won- 
der that he grew in later life gross and soggy, and died of a complica- 
tion of five diseases? Egalité Orleans, however, when in England, con- 
trived to instil some rudimentary notions of culinary science into the 
Heir-Apparent. He taught him, it is said, to cook with his own hands 
perche aux truffes and Maintenon cutlets. As Prince Regent, George 
lived, physically, as well as he could, and gave some really choice din- 
ners at Carlton House ; but, from beginning to end, he was too hard a 
drinker to enjoy his meals thoroughly. He had a French cook, Watier, 
long before the days of Ude and Caréme, and in the ministrations of 
this accomplished servitor we may mark the dawn of the revival of 
French cookery in England. The following is from Captain Gronow’s 
Memoirs : “Upon one occasion some gentlemen of both White’s and 
Brookes’s had the honour to dine with the Prince Regent, and during 
the conversation the Prince inquired what sort of dinners they got at 
their clubs ; upon which Sir Thomas Stepney, one of the guests, ob- 
served that their dinners were always the same,—‘the eternal joints and 
beef-steaks, the boiled fowl with oyster-sauce, and an apple-tart : this 
is what we have at our club, and very monotonous fare it is.’ The 
Prince, without further remark, rang the bell for his cook, Watier, and, 
in the presence of those who dined at the royal table, asked him whether 
he would take a house and organise a dinner-table. Watier assented, 
and named Madison, the prince’s page, manager; and Labourie, from 
the royal kitchen, cook. The club flourished only a few years, owing 
to the night-play which was carried on there. The Duke of York 
patronised it, and was a member. The dinners were exquisite: the 
best Parisian cook could not beat Labourie. The favourite game played 
was Macao.” 
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Gambling, it has thus been seen, was the ruin of Watier’s, as it has 
been of many clubs before; but the Prince Regent is certainly entitled 
to the commendation of posterity for his efforts to rescue English gen- 
tlemen from the monotonous thraldom of joints and beefsteaks, boiled 
fowl and apple-tart. The dark ages, at least, were over. The era of 
culinary sweetness and light was about to commence. The overthrow 
of France threw open the long and hermetically-sealed Continent. 
Buonaparte, according to Brillat-Savarin, mangeait vite et mangeatt 


mal; but among his ministers and his marshals had been some of the ~ 


most illustrious gourmets in Europe. The names of Cambacérés, of 
Tronchet, of Fouché, of Caulaincourt, and of Clarke, Duke de Feltre, 
are yet revered below-stairs. The Congress of Vienna put to the test 
the capacities not only of the wisest diplomatists in Europe, but of the 
deftest cooks in France. Nesselrode, Wittgettstein, Pozzo di Borgo, 
Barclay de Tolly, Osten-Sacken, Richelieu, Talleyrand, Castlereagh, 
were not to be trifled with in affairs of the stomach. The visit of 
the Allied Sovereigns to England set a thousand spits turning. The 
pots and pans of the French chef followed in the wake of the army 
that marched from Brussels on Waterloo; and the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s French cook (he was a Legitimist perhaps) was anxious that 
Napoleon should be routed early in the afternoon, in order that his 
master might get home in good time for dinner. The first years of the 
_ restored Bourbons were singularly favourable to the advancement of 

cookery ; and some of the most celebrated chefs of this and the pre- 
ceding generation were bred, or were the pupils of cooks bred, in the 
kitchens of the Tuileries. The reéstablishment of friendly relations 
between the two long-estranged nations brought multitudes of accom- 
plished French cooks to England. They were too numerous to be 
absorbed by the wants of the nobility, or the wealthy merchants and 
bankers; but no sooner did they appear than, by the operation of an 
inevitable law of civilisation (too often overlooked), a demand arose to 
meet the supply. Ifthe sky rained lizards, there would in process of 
time arise a community of lizard-eaters, who would complain bitterly 
if the lizard-harvest was deficient. The clab-system—the palatial Pall- 
Mall club—was established in England. An admirable French cook 
was as necessary a part of the establishment as a good cellar of wine 
and a plentiful supply of newspapers and magazines; and, moreover, 
the club could afford to pay handsomer salaries than even great nobles 
and princes and kings could spare their chefs. More than once the 
Carlton and the Reform have outbidden Schénbrunn and the Winter 
Palace. 

The remarks in which, at perhaps too great length, I have indulged 
concerning the antecedents of cookery among us as a nation, are never- 
theless warranted by the need there is to show the raison Wétre of M. 
Jules Gouffé’s Cookery-Book. But that the multiplicity of first-class 
West-end clubs has taught English gentlemen how to dine well, and 
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has incited them to supply their wives and housekeepers with the means 
of providing dinners, at least relatively, as good at home, M. Gouffé’s 


‘book would be at best but an exotic, a costly toy, a splendid archzeo- 


logical monument, comparatively as expensive and little sought after. 
as Lord Kingston’s magnificent book on the antiquities of Mexico, or 
Meyrick’s magnum opus on ancient armour. I have no wish to con- 
trast M. Gouffé’s remarkable performance with the already-published, 
and to some extent classical, works of Ude, of Caréme, of Chandelier, 
of Soyer (whose personal eccentricities have thrown his undeniable 
merits as a kitchen reformer most unjustly into the shade), and of 
Francatelli ; the last, perhaps, an artist who, but for his strange 
monomania—well-nigh amounting to amentia—for the employment 
of truffles in almost every conceivable form, would leave all his com- 
petitors far behind. To say that M. Gouffé’s book is superior or in- 
ferior, as a pure livre de cuisine, to Soyer’s Regenerator, or Franca- 
telli’s Modern Cook, would be to undertake a very invidious task. I 
shall content myself with pointing out a few instances in which Jules 
Gouffé (who is chef de cuisine to the Paris Jockey-Club, and whose 
work has been translated into our tongue by his brother Alphonse, head 
pastrycook to her Majesty the Queen) differs as to his mode of culinary 
treatment from his predecessors, and in which he has struck new and 
original ground. The sixteen plates gorgeously printed in colours, and 
the hundred-and-fifty wood-engravings which adorn this luxurious tome, 
are striking examples of novelty in the compilation of a cookery-book. 
In English works of a similar nature we see occasionally a few mean and 
pallid woodcuts, and some wretched diagrams, professing to point out 
how carcasses should be jointed, and how joints and poultry should be 
carved—diagrams which, in most cases, exhibit a lamentable ignorance 
of the first principles of anatomy. M. Gouffé’s illustrations, on the 
contrary, while so beautifully executed and so harmoniously coloured 
as to be in many instances real works of art, which an epicure might 
frame for the decoration of his dining-room, are all of a strictly tech- 
nical and practical nature: there is not one of them but might serve 
as a model to the novice, as a guide to the practician, and as a reminder 
to the proficient. Thus, instead of an unmeaning cul-de-lampe, or a 
vaguely flourishing colophon, a sparkling little vignette shows us “ the 
table laid and the soup served.” ‘There is a cauliflower drawn with an 
accuracy of which Wenceslas Hollar might have been proud. Successive 
woodcuts give us representations of the cooking-utensils in most con- 
stant use; of improved stoves, meat-safes, and roasting-ranges; of the 
*‘ position of the hands in turning mushrooms,” a feat hitherto left unde- 
picted by adepts in chiromancy; of the position of the hands in mixing 
* liaison ;”* of “ hares on the spit ;” of hors d euvres, such as gherkins, 


* Liaison is what English cooks term “thickening” for soups and sauces, 
Liaison & lv’ Allemande is not to be mistaken for Sauce Allemande, which last is 
one of the principal sauces of high-class cookery. 
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sardines, pickled oysters and herrings, cucumbers, raw oysters @ la poiv- 
rade, and black radish (M. Gouffé has forgotten caviar, salade danchois, 
salamé, and Bologna sausages, all of which are essentially hors @auvres: 
he only mentions caviar canapés as a cold “dish”). The cut of “ boiled 
beef garnished with vegetables” is positively delicious to look upon; 
and the pyramidal plate of croguets might serve as a model in black 
and white for a Meissonnier to paint from. Equally graphic are the 
illustrations of braised ribs of beef; of calf’s head and feet; of * roast 
chump-end of loin of veal;” of “ veal cutlet en papillotte;” of “ fricaseed 
chicken,” and “ mayonnaise of fowl;” of “ goose with sawer-kraut,” and 
“pigeons @ la crapaudine;” of “ larks on the spit,” and smelts on 
“skewers ;” of “crayfish en hécatombe,’ and “ plain apple charlotte.” 
There is also an excellent engraving, drawn to scale and finished with 
photographic minuteness, of that valuable culinary accessory so im- 
perfectly understood in English kitchens—the bain-marie pan; each of 
the circumscribed casseroles being duly labelled according to its con- 
tents: “ Hspagnole,” “ supréme,” * blond de veau,” “ bechamel grasse,” 
“consommé de volaille,” “ fumet de faisan,” “ béchamel maigre,” and 
“ Allemande grasse.” I must dissent, however, from the notion enter- 
tained by the draughtsman who has illustrated M. Gouffé’s book, as to 
the appearance of a sirloin of beef. The cut, too, of a saddle of mutton 
seems to English eyes most wofully disfigured. These trifling excep- 
tions apart, the pictorial adornments of the Royal Cookery-Book are 
worthy of the highest praise. The large plates are really splendid ; and 
triumphs of conscientious draughtsmanship and skilful chromolitho- 
graphy have been achieved in the grand tableau of the “pyramid of 
shellfish,” the “ sawmon & la Chambord,” and the “salmon en mayon- 
naise.” These illustrations have all been drawn from nature by M. 
Rongat, a very clever painter. The large, like the small plates, have 
a directly practical value, in making the culinary operation in hand 
clear to the comprehension of the young practitioner, and showing him, 
after he has learnt how to cook a particular plat, how it should look 
when cooked. A valuable hint to the purchaser of provisions is also 
given, in a very curious tableau, showing side by side representations of 
good and inferior meat and poultry. 

M. Gouffé’s voluminous work—it comprises nearly seven hundred 
pages—is divided into two cardinal sections, Household Cookery and 
First-class Cookery. The chapter in the first section on pot au feu, or 
beef-broth, is worthy the attention of all English housekeepers, and 
should be thoroughly read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested. 
The genuine pot au feu is scarcely understood in middle-class English 
households, and I shall be doing our housekeepers no ill turn in con- 
densing a few of M. Gouffé’s remarks on the subject. ‘ Beef-broth,” he 
says, “is the soul of domestic cookery; it constitutes the most nutritious 
part of daily food. Besides being extensively served as soup, it is also 
the basis of numerous preparations, such as stews, sauces, purées, &c. 
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To make a good pot au feu has always appeared to me to be one of 
those elementary and fundamental operations which should be made 
clear to everybody when treating of domestic cookery.” 

“The two stock-pots most in use are a tinned-iron one and one of 
tinned copper; these are the best, being more easily cleaned—a con- 
sideration of much moment, the quality of the broth depending on the 
cleanliness of the pot. Two other very general stock-pots, one of cast- 
iron, the other of earthenware, are on that very account to be discarded.” 
(In this last observation I venture to disagree with M. Gonffé. An 
earthenware stock-pot for pot au feu has been in use among the middle 
and humbler classes of France for centuries, and without evil effects. 
A large glazed pipkin can be easily cleaned, and if broken, easily re- 
placed. Now, in aristocratic kitchens, where there is an extensive 
batlerie, stock-pots of tinned copper are always procurable; but in- 
middle-class households, where the utensils are fewer, the copper pans 
stand in need of frequent re-tinning, and servants are often so ignorant 
and so lazy, that they fail to apprise their mistress when the services 
of Alexander the coppersmith are required; and an untinned copper 
stewpan becomes soon a very witches’ cauldron, to which cling unut- 
terable and poisonous nastinesses. A Spanish gentleman once told me 
that he found it cheaper to have his batterie de cuisine of silver, simply 
because his copper utensils demanded such frequent repairs. But to 
resume.) “I make,” says M. Gouffé, “a distinction between a pot au feu 
for everyday use, and one for extra occasions. For the first, or small 
pot au feu, take: 14 lbs. of beef (leg or shoulder parts); } lb. of bone 
(about the quantity included in that weight of meat); 34 quarts of 
water ; 1 oz. salt ; 1 middle-sized carrot (say 5 oz.), 1 large onion (say 
5 oz.) with a clove stuck in it; 3 leeks (say about 7 oz.); half a head 
of celery (say 4 0z.); 1 middle-sized turnip (say 5 oz.); 1 small parsnep 
(say 1 oz). For the larger pot au feu take: 3 lbs. beef; 1 lb. bone ; 
54 quarts of water; 2 oz. salt; 2 carrots; 2 large onions; 6 leeks ; 
2 turnips; 1 parsnep (say 2 oz.), and 2 cloves to the onion. Soup 
produced by the first recipe will be found amply sufficient for four or 
five persons ; if there are only two to partake of it, the remainder will 
not, on that account, be lost, as it will do for a second time ; it will 
also be useful to have at hand to add to the same for warming up the 
beef. The meat,” M. Gouffé goes on, “ besides producing a good broth, 
makes a good bowilli.” The majority of English cooks throw the gravy- 
beef, from which soup has been made, into the hog-tub. 

Here is the modus operandi with the pot au feu. “The first requisite 
is a good slow fire ; feed your stove well with charcoal, so as not to 
have to replenish it for three hours, and when you do have to renew 
the fire, be careful not to hurry the boiling, which should always proceed 
slowly. Do not close the pot hermetically, as this would prevent the 
broth being clear. After boning the beef tie it round with string, 
in order to keep it together and in shape; break the bones with 
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the cleaver; put the pieces in the pot first and the meat over them ; 
add three-and-a-half quarts of cold filtered water for the small pot, and 
five-and-a-half for the large one. Put the pot on the fire. When nearly 
boiling, skim, and add half a gill of cold water for the small pot and one 
gill for the large pot; repeating this operation two or three times will 
secure a clear and limpid appearance to the broth; then add the veget- 
ables indicated above, and as soon as boiling recommences, remove the 
pot to the stove corner. Let it remain there simmering for four or five 
hours” (the Italics are mine); “the fire should be kept steady all the 
time, so that a slight but continual ebullition take place. When the 
broth is done, take out the meat and put it on a dish” (don’t throw it to 
the pigs, Mrs. Cook); “ taste the broth, and if any additional salt be 
required, add it—but only at the last moment, when the soup is poured 
in the tureen, it being best to keep the stock of light seasoning, as this 
will always increase in warming up and reducing for sauces.” 

How many English middle-class cooks, laying their hands on their 
hearts or stomachs, can conscientiously declare that they understand the 
art and mystery of providing a pot au feu? The quantity of meat abso- 
lutely wasted by English cooks in making soup is shameful, and when 
the soup is made you never hear anything of the residue, or of the 
bowilli. If soup is wanted the next day, there must be a fresh purchase 
of mounds of meat from the butchers. I have very frequently calcu- 
lated that a basin of beef-tea at home has cost me eighteenpence ; it 
need not have cost me fourpence. Some cooks have a hazy notion about 
boiling down bones for “stock,” and such stock-keepers are considered 
to be far in advance of their sisters who are continually rushing to the 
butchers for more gravy-beef; but even these enlightened professors are 
constantly complaining that their ‘“‘ stock” has gone bad, and that they 
can’t do anything with it. Had M. Gouffé’s bulky tome contained 
nothing beyond the above simple and practical recipe, I should still feel 
inclined to regard him as a benefactor to society. 






































CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 





Book the Sebenth. 


A CLOUD OF FEAR. 


Cuapter II. Fapina. 


Waite the invalid in the pleasant lodgings overlooking Hyde Park 
grew day by day weaker, there was a change as marked in the bright 
young creature whose loving spirit had first brought the influence of 
affection to bear upon Diana Paget’s character. Charlotte Halliday was 
ill—very ill. It was with everyday increasing anxiety that Diana watched 
the slow change—slow in its progress, but awfully rapid to look back 
upon. The pain, the regret, with which she noted her father’s decay 
were little indeed compared with the sharp agony which rent her heart 
as she perceived the alteration in this dear friend, the blighting of this 
fair young flower. 

That the withered leaves of autumn should fall is sad, but natural, 
and we submit to the gloomy inevitable fact of decay and death. But 
to see our rose of roses, the pride and glory of the garden, fade and perish 
in its midsummer prime, is a calamity inexplicable and mysterious. 
Diana watched her father’s decline with a sense of natural sorrow and 
pity; but there was neither surprise nor horror in the thought that for 
him the end of all things was drawing nigh. How different was it with 
Charlotte—with that happy soul for whom life and love wore their 
brightest smile, before whose light joyous footsteps stretched so fair 
a pathway ! 

The illness, whatever it was—and neither Mr. Sheldon nor the 
portly and venerable physician whom he called in could find a name for 
it—crept upon the patient with stealthy and insidious steps. Dizzi- 
ness, trembling, faintness; trembling, faintness, dizziness: the symp- 
toms alternated day by day. Sometimes there was a respite of a few 
days : and Charlotte—the youthful, the sanguine, the happy—declared 
that her enemy had left her. 

“T am sure mamma is right, Di,” she said on these occasions. “ My 
nerves are the beginning and end of the mischief; and if I could get 
the better of my nerves, I should be as well as ever. I don’t wonder 
that the idea of my symptoms makes mamma almost cross. You see, 
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she has been accustomed to have the symptoms all to herself; and for 
me to plagiarise them, as it were, must seem quite an impertinence. 
For a strong young thing like me, you know, Di dear—who have only 
just broken myself of plunging downstairs two and three steps at a 
time, and plunging upstairs in the same vulgar manner—to intrude on 
mamma's shattered nerves, and pirate mamma’s low spirits, is utterly 
absurd and abominable; so I have resolved to look my nerves straight 
in the face, and get the better of them.” 

“My darling, you will get the better of them, if you try,” said 
Diana, ‘who did at times beguile herself with the hope that her friend’s 
ailments were mental rather than bodily. “I daresay your monotonous 
life has something to do with your altered health; you want change of 
scene, dear.” 

“Change of scene, when I have you and Valentine! No, Di. It 
would certainly be very nice to have the background shifted now and 
then ; to see Capability Brown’s prim gardens melt into Alpine heights 
or southern vineyards, or even into Russian steppes or Hungarian 
forests. One does get a little tired of fowours Bayswater; and Mr. 
Sheldon ; and crimped skate; and sirloin of beef, and the inevitable 
discussion as to whether it is in a cannibal state of rawness or burnt to 
acinder; and the glasses of pale sherry; and the red-worsted doyleys 
and blue finger-glasses; and the almonds and raisins, and crisp biscuits, 
that nobody ever eats; and the dreary, dreary fanereal business of 
dinner, when we all talk vapid nonsense, with an ever-present conscious- 
ness of the parlour-maid. I am tired of the dull dinners, and of 
mamma’s peevish complaints about Ann Woolper’s ascendency down- 
stairs; and of Mr. Sheldon’s perpetual newspapers, that crackle, crackle, 
crackle, all the evening through; and such papers !—Joney-Market 
Monitor, Stockholder’s Vade-Mecum, and all sorts of dreadful things of 
that kind, with not so much as an interesting advertisement in one of 
them. I used never to feel these things an annoyance, you know, dear, 
till I made the acquaintance of my nerves; but from the moment I 
allowed my nerves to get the better of me, all these trifles have worried 
and excruciated me. But I am happy with you, darling; and I am 
happy with Valentine. Poor Valentine !” 

She pronounced his name with a sigh; and then, after a pause, re- 
peated mournfully, “ Poor Valentine !” 

“Why do you speak of him so sadly, dear?” asked Diana, very 
pale. 

‘* Because—because we have planned such a happy life together, 
dear, and—” 

‘Ts that a thing to be sad about, darling ?” 

“ And—if it should happen, after all, that we have to part, and he 
go on alone, the world may seem so sad and lonely to him.” 

“ Charlotte!” cried Diana, with a laugh that was almost choked by 
a sob, “is this looking your nerves in the face? Why, my dear one, 
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this is indeed plagiarism of your mamma’s low spirits. Lotta, you shall 
have change of air; yes, I am determined on that. The stately physi- 
cian who came in his carriage the other day, and who looked at your 
tongue and said ‘Ah!’ and then felt your pulse and said ‘ Ah? again, 
and then called for pen-and-ink and wrote a little prescription, is not 
the doctor we want for you. We want Dr. Yorkshire; we want the 
breezes from the Yorkshire moors, and the smell of the farm-yard, and 
our dear aunt Dorothy’s sillabubs, and our uncle Joe to take us for 
long walks across his clover-fields.” 

“T don’t want to go to Newhall, Di. I couldn’t bear to leave— 
him.” 

“But what is to prevent your meeting him at the white gate this 
time, as you met him last October? Might not accident take him to 
Huxter’s-cross again? ‘he archeological work—of which we have 
heard no more, by the bye—might necessitate further investigations in 
that district. If you will go to Newhall, Lotta, I will pledge myself 
for Mr. Hawkehurst’s speedy appearance at the white gate you have so 
often described to me.” 

“‘ My dearest Di, you are all kindness; but even if I were inclined 
to go to Newhall, I doubt if mamma or Mr. Sheldon would like me 
to go.” 

“T am sure they would be pleased with any arrangement that was 
likely to benefit your health. But I will talk to your mamma about it. 
I have set my heart on your going to Newhall.” 

Miss Paget lost no time in carrying out her idea. She took pos- 
session of Georgy that afternoon, while teaching her a new stitch in 
tricot, and succeeded in impressing her with the conviction that change 
of air was necessary for Charlotte. 

“But you don’t think Lotta really ill?’ asked Mrs. Sheldon 
nervously. 

“T trust she is not really ill, dear Mrs. Sheldon ; but I am sure she 
is much changed. In talking to her, I affect to think that her illness 
is only an affair of the nerves; but I sadly fear that it is something 
more than that.” 

“But what is the matter with her?’ exclaimed Georgy, with a 
piteous air of perplexity; “that is the question which I am always 
asking. People can’t be ill, you know, Diana, without having some- 
thing the matter with them; and that is what I can’t make out in 
Charlotte’s case. Mr. Sheldon says she wants tone; the physician who 
came in a carriage-and-pair, and ought to know what he is talking 
about, says there is a lack of vigour. But what does that all amount 
to? I’m sure I’ve wanted tone all my life. Perhaps there never was a 
creature so devoid of tone as I am; and the internal sinking I feel just 
before luncheon is something that no one but myself can realise. I 
daresay Lotta is not so strong as she might be; but I do not see that 
she can be ill, unless her illness is something definite. My poor first 
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husband’s illness, now, was the kind of thing that anyone could under- 
stand—bilious fever. The merest child knows what it is to be bilious, 
and the merest child knows what it is to be feverish. There can be 
nothing mysterious in bilious fever.” 

“But, dear Mrs. Sheldon,” said Diana gravely, “don’t you think 
that the weakness of constitution which rendered Charlotte’s father 
liable to be taken off in the prime of life by a fever, is a weakness that 
Charlotte may possibly have inherited?” 

“Good heavens, Diana!” cried Georgy, with sudden terror, “you 
don’t mean to say that you think my Charlotte is going to die?” 

It was but one step with Mrs. Sheldon from peevish incredulity to 
frantic alarm; and Diana found it as difficult to tranquillise her newly- 
awakened fears as it had been to rouse her from absolute apathy. 

Change of air—yes, of course—Charlotte must have change of air 
that instant. Leta cab be sent for immediately to take them to the 
terminus. Change of air, of course. To Newhall—to Nice—to the 


Isle of Wight—to Malta; Mrs. Sheldon had heard of people going to © 


Malta. Where should they go? Would Diana advise, and send for a 
cab, and pack a travelling-bag without an instant’s delay? The rest of 
the things could be sent afterwards. What did luggage matter, when 
Charlotte’s life was at stake? 

At this point a flood of tears happily relieved poor Georgy’s excited 
feelings, and then common sense and Diana Paget came to the rescue. 

“My dear Mrs. Sheldon,” she said, with a quiet cheerful tone that 
went far to reassure the excited lady, “in the first place, we must, 
above all things, refrain from any appearance of alarm. Her illness 
may, after all, be only an affair of the nerves; and there is certainly no 
cause for immediate fear.” 

Georgy was tranquillised, and agreed to take matters quietly. She 
promised to arrange Charlotte’s departure for Newhall, with Mr. Shel- 
don, that evening. 

“Of course, you know, my dear, I like to consult him about every- 
thing,” she said apologetically. ‘It is a duty which one owes one’s 
husband, you know, and a duty which, as a young woman about to 
marry, I cannot too much impress upon you. But in this case it is 
quite a matter of form; Mr. Sheldon never has objected to Charlotte’s 
going to Newhall, and he is not likely to object now.” 

The event proved Mrs. Sheldon mistaken as to this matter. Georgy 
proposed the visit to Newhall that evening, while the two girls were 


strolling listlessly in the dusky garden, and Mr. Sheldon most decidedly © 


rejected the proposition. 

“If she wants change of air—and Dr. Doddleson recommended 
nothing of the kind—Newhall is not the place for her.” 

“ Why not, dear?” 

“It is too cold. Northerly aspect—no shelter—three hundred feet 
above York minster.” 
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“But Dorothy Mercer is such a kind, motherly creature; she’d 
delight in nursing Lotta.” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Sheldon with a laugh, “ and in quacking her. 
I know what those good motherly creatures are, when they get an ex- 
cuse for dosing some unhappy victim with their quack nostrums. If 
Charlotte went to Newhall, Mrs. Mercer would poi——_ would make her 
ten times worse than she is, with old woman’s remedies. Besides, as I 
said before, the place is too cold. That is a conclusive argument, I 
suppose?” 

He said this with some impatience of tone and manner. There was 
a haggard look in his face, a hurried, harassed manner pervading him, 
this evening, which had been growing upon him of late. Georgy was 
too slow of perception to remark this; but Diana Paget had remarked 
it, and had attributed the change in the stockbroker’s manner to a 
blending of two anxieties. 

“ He is anxious about money matters,” she had said to herself, “ and 
he is anxious about Charlotte’s health. His lips, moving in whispered 
calculations as he sits brooding by the fire, tell me of the first anxiety; 
his eyes, wandering furtively to his stepdaughter’s face every now and 
then, tell me of the second.” 

This furtive anxiety of Mr. Sheldon’s increased Diana Paget’s 
anxiety. This man, who had a certain amount of medical knowledge, 
could no doubt read the diagnostics of that strange insidious illness, 
which had, as yet, no name. Diana, furtively watching his furtive 
looks, told herself that he read of danger. 

“Tf Charlotte wants change of air, let her go to Hastings,” he said; 
“that is the kind of place for an invalid. I want rest myself; and 
there’s such utter stagnation in the City nowadays that I can very well 
afford to give myself a holiday. We'll run down to Hastings—or the 
immediate neighbourhood of Hastings—for a week or two.” 

“0 Philip, how kind and considerate you are! I am sure, as I was 
observing to Miss Paget only to-day, you—” 

“Ah, by the by, there’s Miss Paget. Is it absolutely necessary that 
Miss Paget should go to Hastings with us?” 

“Well, dear, you see she has so kindly desired to remain with me 
for the quarter, so as to give me time to turn round, you know, with re- 
gard to caps and summer things, and so on—for, really, she has such 
taste, and does strike out such excellent ideas about turning, and dip- 
ping, and dyeing, that I don’t know what will become of me when she 
leaves us; and it would look so pointed to—” 

“Yes; she had better go with us. But why all this fuss about 
Charlotte? Who put it into your head that she wants change of air?” 

Mr. Sheldon evidently considered it an established fact that any idea 
in his wife’s head must needs have been put there by someone or other. 

“Well, you see, Diana and I were talking of Lotta this afternoon, 
and Diana quite alarmed me.” 
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“‘ How so?” asked Mr. Sheldon, with a quick frown. 

‘‘ Why, she said it was evident, by the fact of poor dear Tom’s dying 
of a fever, that his constitution must have been originally weak. And 
she said that perhaps Charlotte had inherited Tom’s weak constitution, 
—and frightened me dreadfally.” 

“There is no occasion for you to be frightened; Charlotte will get 
on very well, I daresay, with care. But Miss Paget is a very sensible 
young woman, and is right in what she says. Charlotte’s constitution 
is not strong.” 

“O Philip!” said Georgy, in a faint wailing voice. 

“T daresay she will live to follow you and me to our graves,” said 
Mr. Sheldon with a hard laugh. ‘“ Ah, here she is.” 

Here she was, coming towards the open window, near which her 
stepfather sat. Here she was, pale and tired, with her sauntering walk, 
dressed in white, and spectral in the gloaming. To the sad eyes of her 
mother, she looked like a ghost. To the eyes of Philip Sheldon, a man 
not prone to poetic fancies, she looked even more ghostlike. 


CHAPTER III. 
MRS. WOOLPER IS ANXIOUS, 


Srvce the beginning of her illness Charlotte Halliday had been the 
object and subject of many anxious thoughts in the minds of several 
people. That her stepfather had his anxieties about her—anxieties 
which he tried to hide—was obvious to the one person in the Bayswater 
villa who noted his looks, and tried to read the thoughts they indicated. 

Mrs. Sheldon’s alarm, once fairly awakened, was not to be lulled to 
rest. And in Valentine Hawkehurst’s heart there was an aching pain— 
a dull, dead load of care, which had never been lightened, from the 
hour when he first perceived the change in his dear one’s face. 

There was one other person, an inhabitant of the Bayswater villa, 
who watched Charlotte Halliday at this time with a care as unresting 
as the care of mother or stepfather, bosom friend or plighted lover. 
This person was Ann Woolper. Mrs. Woolper had come to the villa 
prepared to find in Miss Halliday a frivolous, self-satisfied young 
person, between whom and an old broken-down woman like herself 
there could be no sympathy. She had expected to be contemptuously— 
or, at the best, indifferently—entreated by the prosperous, well-placed 
young lady, whom Mr. Sheldon had spoken of as a good girl, as girls 
go; a vague species of commendation, which to the mind of Mrs. 
Woolper promised very little. 

As clearly as Philip Sheldon dared express his wishes with regard to 
Charlotte Halliday, he had expressed them to Ann Woolper. What he 
would fain have said was, “ Watch my stepdaughter, and keep me well 
acquainted with every step she takes.” This much he dared not say ; 
but by insinuating that Tom Halliday’s daughter was frivolous and 
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reckless, and that her lover was not to be trusted, he had contrived to 
put Mrs. Woolper on the gui vive. 

“Mr. Philip’s afraid she may go and marry this young man on the 
sly, before he’s got the means to support a wife,” she said to herself, as 
she meditated upon the meaning of her master’s injunctions ; “and 
well he may be. There’s no knowing what young women are up to 
nowadays ; and the more innocent and inexperienced a young woman 
is, the more she wants looking after. And Miss Georgy Craddock 
always was a poor fondy, up to naught but dressing herself fine, and 
streaming up and down Barlingford High-street with her old school- 
fellows. Such as she ain’t fit to be trusted with a daughter; ard Mr. 
Philip knows that. He always was a deep one. But I’m glad he looks 
after Missy ; there’s many men, having got fast hold of th’ father’s 
brass, would let th’ daughter marry Old Scratch, for the sake of gettin’ 
rid of her.” 

This is how Mrs. Woolper argued the matter. She came of a 
prudent race ; and anything like prudence seemed to her a commend- 
able virtue. She wished to think well of her master; for her he had 
been a Providence in the hour of calamity and old age. Where else 
could she look, if not to him? And to suspect him, or think ill of him, 
was to reject the one refuge offered to her distress. A magnanimous 
independence of spirit is not an easy virtue for the old and friendless 
and poor. The drowning wretch will scarcely question the soundness of 
the plank that sustains him upon the storm-tossed billows ; nor was 
Mrs. Woolper inclined to question the motives of the man to whom she 
now owed her daily bread. 

It is possible that before invoking Mrs. Woolper from the ashes of 
the past to take her seat by the hearthstone of the present, Mr. Sheldon 
may have contemplated the question of her return in all its bearings, 
and may have assured himself that she was his own, by a tie not 
easily broken: his bond-slave, fettered hand and foot by the bondage 
of necessity. 

“*What choice can she have, except the choice between my house 
and the workhouse ?” he may naturally have asked himself; “ and is 
it likely she will quarrel with her bread-and-butter in order to fall back 
upon dry bread?” Mr. Sheldon, contemplating this, and all other 
questions, from his one unchanging stand-point, may reasonably have 
concluded that Mrs. Woolper would do nothing opposed to her own 
interests; and that so long as it suited her interest to remain at the 
Lawn, and to serve him, she would there remain, his docile and un- 
questioning slave. 

The influence of affection, the force of generous impulse, were 
qualities that did not come into Mr. Sheldon’s calculations upon this 
subject. His addition and subtraction, division and multiplication, 
were all based on one system. 

That happy and unconscious art by which Charlotte Halliday made 
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herself dear to all who knew her, had a speedy effect upon the old 
housekeeper. The girl’s amiable consideration for her age and infir- 
mities; the pretty affectionate familiarity with which she treated this 
countrywoman, who had known her father, and who could talk to her 
of Yorkshire and Yorkshire people, soon made their way to Nancy 
Woolper’s heart of hearts. For Miss Halliday to come to the house- 
keeper’s room with some message from her mother, and to linger for a 
few minutes’ chat, was a delight to Mrs. Woolper. She would have 
detained the bright young visitant for hours instead of minutes, if she 
could have found any excuse for so doing. Nor was there any treason 
against’ Mr. Sheldon in her growing attachment to his stepdaughter. 
Whenever Nancy spoke of that master and benefactor, she spoke with 
unfeigned gratitude and affection. 

“T nursed your step-papa as a baby, Miss Halliday,” she said very 
often on these occasions. ‘“ You wouldn’t think, to look at him now, 
that he ever was ¢ha/, would you? But he was one of the finest babies 
you could wish to see—tall, and strong, and with eyes that pierced one 
through, they were so bright and big and black. He was rather stub- 
born-spirited with his teething ; but what baby isn’t trying at such 
times ? I had rare work with him, I can tell you, Miss, walking him 
about of nights, and jogging him till there wasn’t a jog left in me, as 
you may say, from sleepiness. I often wonder if he thinks of this now, 
when I see him looking so grave and stern. But, you see, being jogged 
doesn’t impress the mind like having to jog; and though I can bring 
that time back as plain as if it was yesterday, with the very nursery I 
slept in at Barlingford, and the rushlight in a tall iron cage on the 
floor, and the shadow of the cage on the bare whitewashed walls—it’s 
clean gone out of his mind, I daresay.” 

“I’m afraid it has, Nancy.” 

“But, O, I was fond of him, Miss Halliday ; and what I went 
through with him about his teeth made me only the fonder of him. 
He was the first baby I ever nursed, you see, and the last; for before 
Master George came to town I’d taken to the cooking, and Mrs. Sheldon 
hired another girl as nurse; a regular softy she was, and it isn’t her 
fault that Master.George has got anything christian-like in the way of 
a back, for the way she carried that blessed child used to make my 
blood run cold.” 

Thus would Mrs. Woolper discourse, whenever she had a fair ex- 
cuse for detaining Miss Halliday in her comfortable apartment. Char- 
lotte did not perceive much interest in these reminiscences of Mr. 
Sheldon’s infancy, but she was much too kind to bring them abruptly 
to a close by any show of impatience. When she could get Nancy to 
talk of Barlingford and Hyley, and the people whom Charlotte herself 
had known as a child, the conversation was really interesting; and 
these recollections formed a link between the old woman and the fair 
young damsel. 
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When the change arose in Charlotte’s health and spirits, Mrs. 
Woolper was one of the first to perceive it. She was skilled in those 
old-woman’s remedies which Mr. Sheldon held in such supreme con- 
tempt, and she would fain have dosed the invalid with nauseous decoc- 
tions of hops, or home-brewed quinine. Charlotte appreciated the kind- 
ness of the intent, but she rebelled against the home-brewed medicines; 
and pinned her faith to the more scientific and less obnoxious prepara- 
tions procured from the chemist’s. 

For some time Nancy made light of the girl’s ailments, though she 
watched her with unfailing attention. 

“ You ain’t a-done growing yet, miss, I’ll lay,” she said. 

“ But I’m more than twenty-one, Nancy. People don’t grow after 
they’re of age, do they ?” 

“T’ve known them as have, miss; I don’t say it’s common, but it 
has been done. And then there’s the weakness that comes after you’ve 
done growing. Girls of your age are apt to be faint, and lollopy-like, 
as you may say ; especially when they’re stived up in a smoky place 
like London. You ought to go to Hyley, miss, where you was born ; 
that’s the place to set you up.” 

The time had come when the change was no longer matter for 
doubt. Day by day Charlotte grew weaker and paler ; day by day that 
bright and joyous creature, whose presence had made an atmosphere of 
youth and gladness even in that prim dwelling-place, receded further 
into the dimness of the past; until to think of what she had been, 
seemed like recalling the image of the dead. Nancy marked the alter- 
ation with a strange pain, so sharp, so bitter, that its sharpness and 
bitterness were a perpetual perplexity to her. ; 

“If the poor dear young thing is meant to go, there’s no need for 
me to fret about it all day long, and wake up sudden in the night with 
cold water standing out upon my forehead at the thought of it. I 
haven’t known her six months ; and if she is pretty and sweet-spoken, 
it’s not my place to give way at the thoughts of losing her. She’s not 
my own flesh and blood; and I’ve sat by to watch them go, times and 
often, without feeling as I do when I see the change in her, day after 
day. Why should it seem so dreadful to me ?” 

Why indeed? This was a question for which Mrs. Woolper could 
find no answer. She knew that the pain and horror which she felt 
were something more than natural, but beyond this point her thoughts 
refused to travel. A superstitious feeling arose at this point, to usurp 
the office of reason, and she accounted for the strangeness of Miss Hal- 
liday’s illness as she might have done had she lived in the sixteenth 
century, and been liable to the suspicion of nocturnal careerings on 
broomsticks. 

“T’m sorry Mr. Philip’s house should be unlucky to that sweet 
young creature,” she said to herself. ‘It was unlucky to the father; 
and now it seems as if it was going to be unlucky to the daughter. 
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And Mr. Philip won’t be any richer for her death. Mrs. Sheldon has 
told me times and often that all Tom Halliday’s money went to my 
master when she married him, and he has doubled and trebled it by 
his cleverness. Miss Charlotte’s death wouldn’t bring him a sixpence.” 

This was the gist of Mrs. Woolper’s meditations very often now- 
adays. But the strange sense of perplexity, the nameless fear, the 
vague horror, were not to be banished from hermind. A sense of some 
shapeless presence for ever at her side haunted her by day and night. 
What was it? What did its presence portend? It was as if a figure, 
shrouded from head to foot, was there, dark and terrible, at her elbow, 
and she would not turn to meet the horror face to face. Sometimes the 
phantom-hand lifted a corner of the veil, and the shade said, ‘‘ Look at 
me! See who and what I am! You have seen me before. I am here 
again ! and this time you shall not refuse to meet me face to face! I 
am the shadow of the horror you suspected in the past !” 


The shadowy fears which oppressed Mrs. Woolper during this period 
did not in any way lessen her practical usefulness. From the com- 
mencement of Charlotte’s slow decline she had shown herself attentive, 
and even officious, in all matters relating to the invalid. With her own 
hands she decanted the famous port which Georgy fetched from the 
particular bin in Mr. Sheldon’s carefully-arranged cellar. When the 
physician was called in, and wrote his harmless little prescription, it 
was Mrs. Woolper who carried the document to the dispensing chemist, 
and brought back the innocent potion, which might, peradventure, 
effect some slight good, and was too feeble a decoction to do any harm. 
Charlotte duly appreciated all this kindness; but she repeatedly assured 
the housekeeper that her ailments were not worthy of so much care. 

It was Mrs. Woolper whom Mr. Sheldon employed to get lodgings 
for the family, when it had been ultimately decided that a change to 
the seaside was the best cure for Miss Halliday. 

“T am too busy to go to Hastings myself this week,” he said; “ but 
I shall be prepared to spend a fortnight there after next Monday. 
What I want you to do, Nancy, is to slip down to-morrow with a second- 
class return-ticket and look about for a nice place for us. I don’t care 
about being in Hastings; there’s too much cockneyism in the place at 
this time of year. There’s a little village called Harold’s-hill, within a 
mile or so of St. Leonards,—a dull, out-of-the-way place, but rustic and 
picturesque, and all that kind of thing,—the sort of place that women 
like. Now, I’d rather stay at that place than at Hastings. So you can 
take a fly at the station, drive straight to Harold’s-hill, and secure the 
best lodgings you can get.” 

‘You think as the change of air will do Miss Halliday good ?” 
asked Mrs. Woolper anxiously, after she had promised to do all her 
kind master required of her. 

“Do I think it will do her good? Of course I do. Sea-air and 
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sea-bathing will set her up in no time ; there’s nothing particular the 
matter with her.” 

“No, Mr. Philip; that’s what bothers me about the whole thing. 
There’s nothing particular the matter with her; and yet she pines and 
dwindles, and dwindles and pines, till it makes one’s heart ache to see 
her.” 

Philip Sheldon’s face darkened, and he threw himself back in his 
chair with an impatient movement. If he had chosen to do so, he could 
have prevented that darkening of his face; but he did not consider Mrs. 
Woolper a person of sufficient importance to necessitate the regulation 
of his countenance. What was she but an ignorant, obstinate old 
woman, who would most probably perish in the streets if he chose to 
turn her out of doors? There are men who consider their clerks and 
retainers such very dirt, that they would continue the forging of a bill 
of exchange, or complete the final touches of a murder, with a junior 
clerk putting coals on the fire, or an errand-boy standing cap in hand 
on the threshold of the door. They cannot realise the fact, that dirt 
such as this is flesh and blood, and may denounce them by and by in a 
witness-box. 

Of all contingencies Mr. Sheldon least expected that this old woman 
could prove troublesome to him—this abject wretch, whose daily bread 
depended on his will. He could not imagine that there are circum- 
stances under which such abject creatures will renounce their daily 
bread, and die of hunger, rather than accept the means of life from one 
hateful hand. 

‘If you want to know anything about Miss Halliday’s illness,” he 
said in his hardest voice, and with his hardest look, “you had better 
apply to Dr. Doddleson, the physician who has prescribed for her. I 
do not attend her, you see, and I am in no way responsible for her health. 
When I was attending her father you favoured me by doubting my 
skill, if I judged rightly as to your tone and manner on one occasion. 
I don’t want to be brought to book by you, Mrs. Woolper, about Miss 
Halliday’s altered looks or Miss Halliday’s illness; I have nothing to 
do with either.” 

“ How should I think you had, sir? Don’t be angry with me, or 
hard upon me, Mr. Phil. I nursed you when you was but a baby, and 
you’re nearer and dearer to me than any other master could be. Why, 
I have but to shut my eyes now, and I can feel your little hand upon 
my neck, as it used to lie there, so soft and dear. And then I look 
down at the hand on the table, strong and dark, and clenched so firm, 
and I ask myself, Can it be the same? For the sake of that time, Mr. 
Phil, don’t be hard upon me. There’s nothing I wouldn’t do to serve 
you; there’s nothing you could do that would turn me from you. 
There’s no man living in this world, sir, that oughtn’t to be glad to 
know of one person that nothing can turn from him.” 

“ That’s a very fine sentiment, my good soul,” replied Mr. Sheldon 
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coolly; “but, you see, it’s only an ex-parte statement; and as the case 
gtands, there is no opportunity for the display of those fine feelings 
you talk about. You happen to want a home in your old age, and I 
happen to be able to give you a home. Under such circumstances, 
your own good sense will show you that all sentimental talk about 
standing by me, and not turning away from me, is absolute bosh.” 

The old woman sighed heavily. She had offered her master a 
fidelity which involved the abnegation of all impulses of her own heart 
and mind, and he rejected her love and her service. And then, after 
the first dreary sense of his coldness, she felt better pleased that it 
should be so. The man who spoke to her in this harsh, uncompro- 
mising way could have no cause to fear her. In the mind of such a 
man there could surely be no secret chamber, within which she had, 
with his knowledge, almost penetrated. 

“T won’t trouble you any more, sir,” she said mournfully. “I 
daresay I’m a foolish old woman.” 

“You are, Nancy. We don’t get wiser as we grow older, you see; 
and when we let our tongues wag, we’re apt to talk nonsense. The 
quieter you keep your tongue, the better for yourself, in more ways than 
one. ‘To a useful old woman about the place I’ve no objection; but a 
chattering old woman I will not have at any price.” 

After this, everything was settled in the most agreeable manner. 
Nancy Woolper’s journey to Hastings was fully arranged; and early 
the next morning she started, brisk and active, in spite of her sixty- 
eight years of age. She returned at night, having secured very pleasant 
lodgings at the village of Harold’s-hill. 

‘And a very sweet place it is, my dear Miss Lotta,” she said to 
Charlotte the next day, when she described her adventures. “The 
apartments are at a farmhouse overlooking the sea; and the smell of 
the cows under your windows, and the sea-breezes blowing across the 
farmyard, can’t fail to bring the colour back to your pretty cheeks, and 
the brightness back to your pretty eyes.” 


CHAPTER [V. 
VALENTINE’S SKELETON. 


THE idea of this visit to the Sussex village by the sea seemed de- 
lightful to everyone except Gustave Lenoble, who was still in town, and 
who thought it a hard thing that he should be deprived of Diana’s society 
during an entire fortnight, for the sake of this sickly Miss Halliday. 

For the rest, there was hope and gladness in the thought of this 
change of dwelling. Charlotte languished for fresher breezes and more 
rustic prospects than the breezes and prospects of Bayswater; Diana 
looked to the sea-air as the doctor of doctors for her fading friend; and 
Valentine cherished the same hope. 

On Valentine Hawkehurst the burden of an unlooked-for sorrow 
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had weighed very heavily. To see this dear girl, who was the begin- 
ning, middle, and end of all his hopes, slowly fading before his eyes, 
was, of all agonies that could have fallen to his lot, the sharpest and 
most bitter. Not Ugolino sitting silent amidst his famishing children 
—not Helen, when she would fain that the tempest had swept her from 
earth’s surface on that evil day when she was born—not Penelope, 
when she cried on Diana, the high-priestess of death, to release her 
from the weariness of her days—not Agamemnon, when the fatal edict 
had gone forth, and his fair young daughter looked into his face, and 
asked him if it was true that she was to die—not one of these typical 
mourners could have suffered a keener torture than that which rent 
this young man’s heart, as he marked the stealthy steps of the Destroyer 
drawing nearer and nearer the woman he loved. Of all possible cala- 
mities, this was the last he had ever contemplated. Sometimes, in 
moments of doubt or despondency, he had thought it possible that 
poverty, the advice of friends, caprice or inconstancy on the part of 
Charlotte herself, should sever them. But among the possible enemies 
to his happiness he had never counted Death. What had Death to do 
with so fair and happy a creature as Charlotte Halliday? she who, until 
some two months before this time, might have been the divine Hygieia 
in person—so fresh was her youthful bloom, so buoyant her step, so 
bright her glances. Valentine’s hardest penance was the necessity for 
the concealment of his anxiety. The idea that Charlotte’s illness might 
be—nay must be—for the greater part an affair of the nerves, was 
always paramount in his mind. He and Diana had talked of the sub- 
ject together whenever they found an opportunity for so doing, and had 
comforted themselves with the assurance that the nerves alone were to 
blame; and they were the more inclined to think this from the conduct 
of Dr. Doddleson, on that physician’s visits to Miss Halliday. Mrs. 
Sheldon had been present on each occasion, and to Mrs. Sheldon alone 
had the physician given utterance to his opinion of the -case. That 
opinion, though expressed with a certain amount of professional dignity, 
amounted to very little. “Our dear young friend wanted strength ; 
and what we had to do was to give our dear young friend strength— 
vital power. Yes—er—um, that was the chief point. And what kind 
of diet might our dear young friend take now? Was it a light diet, a 
little roast-mutton—not too much done, but not under-done? O dear, 
no. Anda light pudding? what he would call—if he might be per- 
mitted to have his little joke—a nursery pudding.” And then the old 
gentleman had indulged in asenile chuckle, and patted Charlotte’s head 
with his fat old fingers. “And our dear young friend’s room, now, 
was it a large room?—good! and what was the aspect now, south ?— 
good again! nothing better, unless, perhaps, south-west—but, of course, 
everyone’s rooms can’t look south-west. A little tonic draught, and 
gentle daily exercise in that nice garden, will set our dear young friend 
right again. Our temperament is nervous, we are a sensitive plant, and ~ 
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want care.” And then the respectable septuagenarian took his fee, and 
shuffled off to his carriage. And this was all that Mrs. Sheldon could 
tell Diana, or Nancy Woolper, both of whom questioned her closely 
about her interview with the doctor. To Diana and to Valentine there 
was hope to be gathered from the very vagueness of the physician’s 
opinion. If there had been anything serious the matter, the medical 
adviser must needs have spoken more seriously. He came again and 
again. He found the pulse a little weaker, the patient a little more 
nervous, with a slight tendency to hysteria, and so on; but he still 
declared that there were no traces of organic disease, and he still talked 
of Miss Halliday’s ailments with a cheery, easy-going manner that was 
very reassuring. 

In his moments of depression Valentine pinned his faith upon Dr. 
Doddleson. Without organic disease, he told himself his darling could 
not perish. He looked for Dr. Doddleson’s name in the directory, and 
took comfort from the fact of that physician’s residence in a fashionable 
West-end square. He took further comfort from the splendour of the 
doctor’s equipage, as depicted to him by Mrs. Sheldon; and from the 
doctor's age and experience, as copiously described by the same lady. 

“ There is only one fact that I have ever reproached myself with in 
relation to my poor Tom,” said Georgy, who, in talking to strangers of 
her first husband, was apt to impress them with the idea that she was 
talking of a favourite cat; “and that is, the youthfulness of the doctor 
Mr. Sheldon employed. Of course, I am well aware that Mr. Sheldon 
would not have consulted the young man if he had not thought him 
clever; but I could lay my head upon my pillow at night with a clearer 
conscience, if poor Tom’s doctor had been an older and more ex- 
perienced person. Now, that’s what I like about Dr. Doddleson. 
There’s a gravity—a weight—about a man of that age which inspires 
one with immediate confidence. I’m sure the serious manner with 
which he questioned me about Lotta’s diet, and the aspect of her room, 
was quite delightful.” 

In Dr. Doddleson, under Providence, Valentine was fain to put his 
trust. He did not know that the worthy doctor was one of those 
harmless inanities who, by the aid of money and powerful connections, 
are sometimes forced into a position which nature never intended them 
to occupy. Among the real working-men of that great and admirable 
brotherhood, the medical profession, Dr. Doddleson had no rank; but 
he was the pet physician of fashionable dowagers suffering from chronic 
laziness or periodical attacks of ill-humour. For the spleen or the 
vapours no one was a better adviser than Dr. Doddleson. He could 
afford to waste half an hour upon the asking of questions which the fair 
patient’s maid might as well have asked, and the suggestion of reme- 
dies which any intelligent abigail could as easily have suggested. 
Elderly ladies believed in him because he was pompous and ponderous, 
lived in an expensive neighbourhood, and drove a handsome equipage. 
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He wore mourning-rings left him by patients who neverhad had anything 
particular the matter with them, and who, dying of sheer old age or 
sheer over-eating, declared with their final gasp that Dr. Doddleson had 
been the guardian angel of their frail lives during the last twenty years. 

This was the man who, of all the medical profession resident in 
London, Mr. Sheldon had selected as his stepdaughter’s adviser in a 
case so beyond common experience, that a man of wide practice and 
keen perception was especially needed for its treatment. 

Dr. Doddleson, accustomed to attribute the fancied ailments of 
fashionable dowagers to want of tone, and accustomed to prescribe the 
mildest preparations with satisfaction to his patients and profit to him- 
self, dwelt upon the same want of tone, and prescribed the same harm- 
less remedies, in his treatment of Charlotte Halliday. When he found 
her no better—nay, even worse—after some weeks of this treatment, he 
was puzzled; and for one harmless remedy he substituted another harm- 
less remedy, and waited another week to see what effect the second 
harmless remedy might have on this somewhat obstinate young person. 

And this was the broken reed to which Valentine clung in the day 
of his trouble. 

Bitter were his days and sleepless were his nights in this dark period 
of his existence. He went to the Bayswater villa nearly every day 
now. It was no longer time for etiquette or ceremony. His darling 
was fading day by day; and it was his right to watch the slow sad 
change, and, if it were possible, to keep the enemy at arm’s-length. 
Every day he came to spend one too brief hour with his dear love; 
every day he greeted her with the same fond smile, and beguiled her with 
the same hopeful talk. He brought her new books and flowers, and any 
foolish trifle which he fancied might beguile her thoughts from the con- 
templation of that mysterious malady which seemed beyond the reach of 
science and Dr. Doddleson. He sat and talked with her of the future— 
that future which in their secret thoughts both held to be a sweet, sad 
fable—the hyperborean garden of their dreams. And after spending this 
too sweet, too bitter hour with his beloved, Mr. Hawkehurst would diplo- 
matise in order to have a little talk with Diana, as he left the house. 
Did Diana think his dear girl better to-day, or worse—surely not worse? 
He had fancied she had more colour, more of her old gaiety of man- 
ner. She had seemed a little feverish; but that might be the excite- 
ment of his visit. Andso on, and so on, with sad and dreary repetition. 

And then, having gone away from that house with an aching heart, 
the young magazine-writer went back to his lodgings, and plunged into 
the dashing essay or the smart pleasant story which was to constitute 
his monthly contribution to the Cheapside or the Charing Cross. Gaiety, 
movement, rollicking, Harry-Lorrequer-like spirits were demanded for 
the Cheapside; a graceful union of brilliancy and depth was required 
for the Charing Cross. And, O, be sure the critics lay in wait to catch 
the young scribbler tripping! An anachronism here, a secondhand idea 
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there, and the West-end Wasp shrieked its war-whoop in an occasional 
note; or the Minerva published a letter from a correspondent in the 
Scilly Islands, headed “ Another Literary Jack Sheppard,” to say that 
in his Jmperial Dictionary he had discovered with profound indignation 
a whole column of words feloniously and mendaciously appropriated by 
the writer of such-and-such an article in the Cheapside. While the 
sunlight of hope had shone upon him, Mr. Hawkehurst had found the 
hardest work pleasant. Was he not working for her sake? Did not 
his future union with that dear girl depend upon his present industry? 
It had seemed to him as if she stood at his elbow while he wrote, as 
Pallas stood beside Achilles at the council, invisible to all but her 
favourite. It was that mystic presence which lent swiftness to his pen. 
When he was tired and depressed, the thought of Charlotte had revived 
his courage and vanquished his fatigue. Pleasant images crowded upon 
him when he thought of her. What could be easier than for him to 
write a love-story? He had but to create a shadowy Charlotte for his 
heroine; and the stream of foolish lover’s babble flowed from his pen 
perennial and inexhaustible. To his reading she lent a charm and a 
grace that made the most perfect poetry still more poetical. It was not 
Achilles and Helen who met on Mount Ida, but Valentine and Char- 
lotte; it was not Paolo and Francesca who read the fatal book together, 
but Valentine and Charlotte, in an unregenerate and medizval state of 
mind. The mere coincidence of a name made the Sorrows of Werter 
delightful. The all-pervading presence was everywhere and in every- 
thing. His religion was not Pantheism, but Charlottism. 

Now all was changed. A brooding care was with him in every 
moment. The mystic presence was still close to him in every hour of 
his lonely days and nights; but that image, which had been fair and 
blooming as the incarnation of youth and spring-time, was now a pale 
shrouded phantom which he dared not contemplate. He still wrote on 
—for it is marvellous how the pen will travel and the mind will project 
itself into the shadow-world of fancy, while cankerous care gnaws the 
weary heart. Nay, it is perhaps at these times that the imagination is 
most active; for the world of shadows is a kind of refuge for the mind 
that dare not dwell upon realities. Who can say what dull, leaden 
care may have weighed down the heart of William Shakespeare when 
his mind conceived that monster of a poet’s grand imaginings, Othello! 
There is the flavour of racking care in that mighty creation. The 
strong soul wantonly tortured by a sordid wretch; the noble spirit dis- 
traught, the honourable life wrecked for so poor a motive; that sense of 
the “something in this world amiss,” which the poet of all other crea- 
tures feels most keenly. 

With grief and fear as his constant companions, Valentine Hawke- 
hurst toiled on bravely, patiently. Hope had not deserted him; but 
between hope and fear the contest was unceasing. Sometimes hope had 
the best of it for a while, and the toiler comforted himself with the 
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thought that this dark cloud would pass anon from the horizon of his 
life; and then he counted his gains, and found that the fruit of his 
labours was increasing monthly, as his name gained rank among the 
band of young Jiftérateurs. The day when he might count upon that 
income which Mr. Sheldon demanded as his qualification for matrimony 
did not appear far distant. Given a certain amount of natural ability, 
and the industrious and indefatigable young writer may speedily emerge 
from obscurity, and take his place in the great army of those gallant 
soldiers whose only weapon is the “pen. Whatever good fortune had 
come to Valentine Hawkehurst he had worked for with all honesty of 
purpose. The critics were not slow to remark that he worked at a 
white-hot haste, and must needs be a shallow pretender, because he was 
laborious and indefatigable. 

Before the beginning of Charlotte’s- slow decline he had fancied 
himself the happiest of men. There were more deposit-receipts in his 
desk. The nest-egg, about the hatching whereof there had been such 
cackling and crowing some months ago, was now one of many eggs ; 
for the hard-working scribbler had no leisure in which to be extra- 
vagant, had he been so minded. The purchase of a half-circlet of 
diamonds for his betrothed’s slim finger had been his only folly. 

Charlotte had remonstrated with him on the impropriety of such 
an extravagance, and had exacted from him a promise that this wild 
and Monte-Christo-like course should be pursued no further; but she 
was very proud of her half-hoop of diamonds nevertheless, and was wont 
to press it tenderly to her lips before she laid it aside for the night. 

‘“‘There must be no more such extravagance, sir,” she said to her 
lover, when he sat by her side twisting the ring round and round on 
her pretty finger. Alas, how loose the ring had become since it had 
first been placed there ! 

“Consider the future, Valentine,” continued the girl, hopeful of 
mood while her hand rested in his. ‘“ Do you suppose we can furnish 
our cottage at Wimbledon if we rush into such wild expenses as diamond 
rings? Do you know that J am saving money, Valentine? Yes, posi- 
tively. Papa gives me a very good allowance for my dresses, and bon- 
nets, and things, you know, and I used to be extravagant and spend it 
all. But now I have become the most miserly creature; and I have a 
little packet of money upstairs which you shall put in the Unitas Bank 
with the rest of your wealth. Diana and I have been darning, and 
patching, and cutting, and contriving, in the most praiseworthy man- 
ner. Even this silk has been turned. You did not think that, did you, 
when you admired it so ?” 

Mr. Hawkehurst looked at his beloved with a tender smile. The 
exact significance of the operation of turning, as applied to silk dresses, 
was somewhat beyond his comprehension ; but he felt sure that to turn 
must be a laudable action, else why that air of pride with which Char- 
lotte informed him of the fact ? 
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“ALL FOR NOTHING ” 


I. 


A SOFTENED tone, a speaking glance: 

“ Did he mean it?—or was it chance?” 

She asked herself, while her eyes grew dim 
With foolish tears, for she worshipped him. 


IT. 


Once, indeed, when her hand he took, 

Held it until her pulses shook— 

“ Now,” she thought, “is the moment come! 
Now he will speak!” But his lips were dumb. 


III. 


All was over within a week; 

Time enough to have blanched her cheek 
And wrung her heart, and made life seem 
Blank, all blank, since that fever dream. 


EVELYN FOREST. 
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